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ADVERTISEMENT. 



ler country is so rich as England in Sacbed Lite. 
BATrRE. Ha grealest Potts and Pbilosophen have shared 
wilh her Diyines, in setting forth and establishing the trathi of 
ReTelRUon; while her Divines have been distinguished alike by 
the copioueness and the depth of their learning. The mundness 
of charaeter thu£ given to the standud Theology of Englarul 
has, through a variety of circumstances, been happily prevented 
from dcgcneratiDg into the harabnew of scholasticism ; and thus 
the whole series oT our ' Sacred Classics' ts a well of truth 
and consolation, as open to the general reader as to the most 
learned student. 



But, tbough Bevetal detached works, in different shapes, and 
tnider many varieties of price, have been of late brought into 
circulation, no attempt has yet been uiude to fartn the noblest 
pjoductions of our Theological Writers into a unifonn Libhah v 
or DiviKiTr, and to present the collection to the public at 
auch a price, that he who purchases at present the cheapeBt of 
ephemeral publicationa, may, for ilie same money, possess him. 
aelf of works which cannot fail to afibrd him guiiiance and sup- 
poit lo the highest exercises of his faculties, and under every 
L Jiciatiuide of life. — -It is the desire of the Proprietor, in under- 
'The Casihet Librarv or DiviNiTr,' to effect 
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It is intended to corapriBe in ihia collection, the beat works of 
bU the most cdebnited writers, whose labours have been devoltd 
to the elucidation and practical enforcement of the Principles of 
Revealed Truth, whether in their application to the immortal 
interests of individnals, ot the order and well-being of society. 
Treatises on the Doctbineb, Mohalit v, and KviDENCEa 
OF CuKiBTiANiTy, whith hafe received the permanent stamp 
of general approbation ;— select SEnuoNS of the most eminent 
Divines;— the most interesting Specimens of Religioits 
BiOQBArnv ; — and the choicest examples of Devotionai. 
and Sacred Foethv, will succeed each other in the oidet 
which may be judged most conducive to the benefit and giatifi- 
cation of the reader. 

To the productions of each Author, or to each separate pro- 
duction, as the case may seem to require, will be prefixed an 
Introductory Essay, pointing out their characteristic ex- 
cellencies ; and, in some instances, comprehending a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author, with Remarks on the State irf 
Religion in his times. 

This being tbe design of the publication, the first Volume 
of which is now submitted to the public, it will perhaps 1>e 
considered almost UTmeceasary to suggest to what class of readers 
in particular such a work must be a dciideratum .-^tbat which is 
so noquestionably valuable, cannot, it is believed, but prove ac. 
ceptable to all. It is considered, however, that those guardians 
and instructors of our youth, who are desirous of rcconunending 
a course of serious reading, in preference to the desultory, un- 
sadsfactory, and often pernicious practice, of skimming Over tlie 
light misccllBneouB productions of the day, cannot give a more 
judicious proof of their regard, than by presenting their young 
ftienda with a series of volumes of this natiire. Its attractive 
form will interest their taslcs, while its substantial worth will 



ADVEBTISEMENT. vii 

scarcely fail io produce a pcTmanendy beneficial impresaion upon 
iheir intelleclual and moral facultiEs. To readers of more 
malure years, few words are needetl to recommend the writings of 
men who were ihe brightest ornaments of the Protestant Church 
in the days in which they lived, and tlie productions of wliose 
pens have Blood the test of ages, and hare been hallowed by time. 
To ihem, a reprint of authors, of whom many are known to the 
present generation only through the reconunendallons of those 
scholars and divines, who, in onr times, have had taste and 
Ideure to become familiar with the wealth of die best periods of 
onr theological literature, and whose worlts have, in many 
itutancee, been so scarce as to preclude the possibility of Iheir 
procuring a copy for themselves, must be a source of satisfaction 
and delight ;~lhe proprietor, therefore, fearleasl}' issues this, 
the Grat of a numerous Series, confident that he has neither 
■nistaken the wants of the age, nor auticipaied the time when 

nicb a publication would bf deemed both meful nnd al 

To those Dignitaries of the Church, as also to those Divines 
and Ministers by wliom he has been honoured with the permie- 
sioa of adding their names as Patrons of the undettalung, 1 
most grateful acknowledgments are due, and a] 
apectfully tendered. 
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Vols. II. and III. (to be published on the 1st of February and the Ist of March) 

irill contain 

CAVE'S LIVES OF THE APOSTLES ; 

WITH NOTES, AND AN INTRODUCTORY B88AT, BT THE REV. HENRT 8TEBBING, M. A. 



Vol. IV. (to be published on the 1st of April) will contain 
BATES'S SPIRITUAL PERFECTION, UNFOLDED AND ENFORCED ; 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORT ESSAY, BY THE REV. JOHN FTE SMITH, D.D. 



INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. xl 

a country, where religion is purely a 
political engine, as was the case in pn^^an Rome, tnle- 
Hijation is impossible, because under Bitch circuni- 
mcea treason and nonconformity are iilentical. 
Hot withstanding the boasted indulgence of the em- 
n tbis respect, towards conquered nations, nnd 
«witb which the popular superstition sat upon 
i powerful and intelligent classes, how far the 
lomans were from allowing liberty of conscience, 
sufBciently appears in the numerous and lerrihlc 
persecutions by which they strove to exterminate 
the professors of that religion which even their 
great men have branded as " a new and mischiev- 
ous superstition." 

s long as the Christian church continued un- 
nipted, the utmost forbearance and mildness 
towards the professors of heretical opinions, con- 
tent with public order, appear to have prevailed. 
■uption came in persecution. The first 
sample of intolerance, on the part of Christians 
towards each other, appeared in the distractions 
isioned by the followers of Arius, and by tlie 
Kher powerful sects which rose about the same 
r not long afterwards. But whatever seve- 
'Cre recommended and put in practice by 
tfaese schismatics, by the Iconoclasts, at a later 
■period, or by the cliurch, in its angry endeavours 
crush the swarms of heresies by which its peace 
jKSs assailed, the rage of persecution among Chris- 
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The measure of freedom e njoyed inj a country wilh 
always be m proportion to tbe diffusion of know- 
ledge and yiitae among the people. In the latter 
ages, thereFore, of the degenerate Roman empire, 
over which the mists of ignorance were settling 
with increasing density, and from which public 
virtue had fled, all remains of liberty became ev- 
tmct. It was only by tbe disruption and removal 
of that gigantic despotism, and by the intro- 
duction of governments, in its place, with institu- 
tions which, though yet in aJI tlie rudeness of 
infancy, were in their nature more favourable W 
the development of the intellectual, and, in a. still 
higher degree, of tbe moral powers of man, that a 
way could be prepared for the future admission of 
every free agent to the full exercise of his natural 
rights. To the gradual establishment of a national 
church, and to the existence of a feudal nobility, in 
each of the kingdoms formed by the Gothic and Cel- 
tic races, we owe our present enjoyment of what we 
justly deem the birth-right of moral and civilized 
human beings. Those ennobling sentiments which 
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were cultivated by that order of the community, 
with whom alone the light of learning and science 
remained, found their way by little and little into 
the bosoms of a bolder and more active and power- 
ful class. The improvement of the vassal popula- 
tion, resulting from the humanizing; influence of 
the clergy and the nobles, was assisted by many 
concurrent circomstances, such as the increase of 
commerce, the rise of independent republics, and 
the foundation of the great schools and universities. 
As the number of those increased who rose to the 
mental and moral dignity of free men, so did the 
number of those who sought and acquired a share 
of the rights of free men. These might be hut ill 
understood, and find as yet no clear expounders, 
but they began at least to be practically vindicated. 
The strong holds of arbitrary power were by de- 
grees undermined, and limits ta irresponsible au- 
thority rose up in all directions; until, at length, 
the grand and animating spectacle presented itself, 
of a free and enlightened people, enjoying the 
bounties of Providence, and cultivating the best 
faculties of their being. Finally, law placed its 
sanction upon what intelligence and virtue had 
achieved ; and that freedom in which the existing 
generation rejoiced, was secured hy solemn enact- 
ments to posterity. 

Such was the progress of civil freedom, nor was 
the growth of religious liberty the result of other 



causes. In a country, where relig;ion is purely a 
political engine, as was the case in pagan Rome, tole- 
ration is impossible, because under such circum- 
stances treason and nonconrormity are identical. 
Notwithstanding the boasted indulgence of the em- 
pire, in this respect, towards conquered nations, and 
the ease with which the popular superstition sat upon 
the powerful and intelligent classes, how far the 
Romans were from allowing liberty of conscience, 
BufEiciently appears in the numerous and terrible 
persecutions by which they strove to exterminate 
the professors of that religion which even their 
great men have branded as " a new and mischiev- 
ous superstition." 

As long as the Christian church continued un- 
corrupted, the utmost forbearance and mildness 
towards the professors of heretical opinions, con- 
sistent with public order, appear to have prevailed. 
Witli corruption came in persecution. The first 
example of intolerance, on the part of Christians 
towards each other, appeared in the distractions 
sioned by tlie followers of Arius, and by the 
tber powerful sects which rose about the same 
me, or not long afterwards. But whatever seve- 
Ities were recommended and put in practice by 
tliese schismatics, by the Iconoclasts, at a later 
lertod, or by the church, in its angry endeavours 
p crush the swarms of heresies by which its peace 
s assailed, the rage of persecution among Chris- 
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tianB, in those early times, always stopped short of 
the puiiislinient of death. 

That during the long interval from the seventh to 
the thirteenth century, while, in the eastern empire, 
religious dispute!^ were carried on with the utmost 
fierceness and cruelty, we find comparutively few 
instances of extreme intolerance diplayed by the 
church of Rome, may be accounted for without 
supposing the prevalence of a spirit of Christian 
forbearance, which is not to be met with even in 
the history of far more enlightened periods. Such 
were the power of the popedom and the feebleness 
and infrequency of resistance to its dictates, that 
we need not wonder if the successors of St. Peter 
were not often to be roused from the slumbers of 
sensual enjoyment, or withdrawn from the pursuits 
of ambition, and the contest with kings and em- 
perors for h-mporal dominion, by controversies 
about doctrines, with obscure and unheeded specu- 
latists. It was not till more decided indications of 
returning intellectual light pressed danger to the 
existence of that usurped ecclesiastical tyranny, that 
it thought proper to put forth its energies for the 
destruction of those whom it regarded as heretics, 
Scotus Erigena in the ninth century, and Beienga- 
rius in the eleventh, if not suffered to escape un- 
injured, were at least permitted to live, though 
chargeable with as bold invasions of the domains 
of established corruption, as those which, at a later 
day, were the excuse for deluging the valleys of the 
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Alps with the blood of the Vaudois, and crowding 
the statute-books of England with cruel and san- 
guinary laws. — which filled our dungeons with the 
persecuted followersof Wicliffe, and alrewed Smith- 
field with the ashes of the martyrs. 

It is a favourite but iniquitous proceeding of 
party writers, when it is their object to blacken the 
memory of those nho maintained opinions adverse 
to their own, to charge upon individuals the 
bults and failings which tbey partook, and could 
not but partake, in common with their age. True 
it is, that it never occurred to the first reformers to 
generalize upon the subject of a free choice in reli- 
gion ; most surprising would the fact have been if 
it had. This was lel^ for a subsequent generation ; 
h could not have been expected of them, nor was 
it consistent with the part assigned them. While 
we duly reverence those venerable men, we deem 
it no disparagement to them, as partakers of the 
imperfections of humanity, to say, tliat had they 
hod leisure to do so — bad they contended ex- 
pressly for a general principle, rather than for a 
direct personal claim, their etforta would in all 
probability have proved far less vigorous and 
effectual. But, In truth, the general principle was 
implied in the fact of the deliverance of themselves 
and their country, on the ground of right, from the 
oppressive tyranny of Rome. The stride that was 
made towards universal freedom of conscience by 
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Cranmer, and the great and good men who were 
associated with him, was actually larger than the 
state of knowledge and morality among the people 
could bear. If they are not to be compared for 
a wise liberality, on this point, with the authors 
and legislators of the eighteenth century, yet in 
how brilliant relief do their sentiments aa well aa 
their conduct stand out, in the light of humanity 
and tolerance, when we compai'e them with their op- 
ponents, even of the same period — when we place 
Ridley, Cranmer, and Hooper by the side, not of 
the bitter persecotors Gardiner and Bonner, but of 
the learned Warham, the accomplished Tonstal, and 
the gifted SirThomas More. Public opinion after- 
wards followed, loii/jo sed inUrvallo. Little would 
the people have prized or understood on enlarged 
sytem of toleration, who, stilt stumbling in all the 
blindness of inveterate popery, flung back with 
brutal contempt in the faces of the reformers, the 
inestimable boon they had secured for them, and 
more than once rushed into rebellion in favour of 
an unmitigated return to the oppressions and the 
mummeries that had beguiled their forefathers — to 
masses, pilgrimages, prayers in an unknown tongue, 
and the use of images. Hence the majority hailed 
with delight the national relapse into all the mise- 
ries of the worst times of popery, in Mary's reign. 
The lapse of a centuryof strife between the church 
igland and the parties who now — whether iji 
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consequence of men's natural unreasonableness and 

disconLent with the good they possess, or of the im- 

I jterfect state in which the ivork of reformation had 

n left, — rose into opposition to her doctrines, dis- 

Lpline, and immunities, waa necessary to prepare 

e national mind for the effectual agitation of this 

sat question. Ifthe church, in tbe prosperous days 

!if Elizabeth and James, maintained her prerogatiTes 

(gainst the Puritans with the severity of a parent 

assailed by the unreasonable clamours of rebellious 

. children, these latter, however bitterly they com- 

^^lained of tbe liardship of their own position, never 

^Benied, upon geneial prmtiples. the right of the 

^^^rmer to persecute , ' their ardour for toleration 

"was nothing more than impatience of individual 

Buffering.' In the multiplication of sects that took 

place during the latter part ot that period, and in 

the reign of the unhappy Charles, the animosity of 

each towards every other, equalled that which all 

immon bore towards the establishment. Each 

re for the supremacy of its own opinions— 

i for on equal charitable tolerance of all epecu- 

e tenets alike ; and when the most numerous 

kid powerful of the religious factions opposed to 

e Church of England, at last obtained the ascen- 

incy, its members proved too cleJirly by their 

arrogance and persecuting spirit how little effect 

calamity, which solteus and corrects the passions of 

tddlviduals, has in diminishing the hatreds and 
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smoothing the asperities of sects and parties. Sti]l 
the anarchy of the latter years of King Charles, 
was the cliaos in whieb the light of religious liberty 
was engendered. Here and there a calmer and 
wiser spirit began to perceive, that the only pros- 
pect of peace lay in the possibility of persuading 
each to relinquish some portion of its individual 
claims, in favour of the whole. Several smaller 
publications, setting forth the justice and advaji- 
tages of this scheme, bad already emanated from 
different quarters, (and especially from among ihe 
followers of Robert Brown,) when the church, now 
the victim of those severities which in her hour 
of prosperity she, it must be confessed, had not 
scrupled to exercise, and more susceptible, an it 
seems, of the lessons of adversity, than some of 
those communities who bad felt it longer, raised a 
decisive and majestic voice in the great cause of 
religious toleration. 

The celelirated treatise on the Liberty of 
Prophebviug, is scarcely more valuable for the 
consummate ability with which it handles this im- 
portant subject, than it is interesting ibr the inmie- 
diate circumstances under which it was produced, 
and striking as the production of the friend of l-aud, 
and the favoui'ite chaplain of the unfortunate 
Charles. The learning and genius of Taylor ob- 
tained for him, about the year Ifi33, soon after he 
had taken his degree of M. A. at Cambridge, the 



favourable notice of that primate, to whom the 
bitterest enemies of his person and his memory 
could never refuse the praise of an accurate dis- 
cerner of merit, and a munificent patron of learn- 
ing'. Discovering in the youthful divine talents 
capable of raising him ahove the sphere of a mere 
preacher, however popular or useful. Laud re- 
moved him to Oxford, and placed him in Univer- 
sity College, in order that he might tarry on and 
complete his studies without interruption. Of this 
society he became a fellow, in the year 1636. In 
the great national struggle which followed, Taylor 
attached himself devotedly, from taste and princi- 
ple as well as gratitude and regard, to the cause of 
the monarchy and the hierarchy. He was among 
the first to join the king at Oxford ; he aftenvards 
attended the royal army in his capacity as chap- 
lain ; and on the final ruin of the king's cause, he 
shared in the calamities which now fell iipoit the 
loyal part of the nation. 

Deprived of his preferment, he retired into 
Wales, and hating no other resource, engaged, for 
the support of his family, in the irksome laboui^ 
of a school, at a place called Newton Hall, in 
Carmarthenshire. The remoteness of his retreat, 
however, did not screeft him from molestation : he 
was several times imprisoned, and only released 
through the generous exertions of his friends, and 
by the connivance of some persons of influence 
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among the ruling party. "But that he" (writes 
the eloquent divine, in tlie Epistle Dedicatory, 
originally prefixed to the present Treatise*) "who 
stilleth the raging of the sea, and the noise of his 
vfaves, and the madness of his people, had pro- 
vided a plank for me, I had been lost to all the 
opportunities of content or study. But I know not 
whether I have been more preserved by the courte- 
sies of my friends, or the gentleness and mercies of 
a noble enemy." Who the noble enemy alluded 
to Vfas, is not known ; but the friends who chiefly 
consoled the period of his adversity — and he had 
domestic sorrows to distress him, besides the loss 
of property and preferment — were the Earl of 
Carbery and his lady, whose residence was at 
Golden Grove, in Taylor's neighbourhood. In the 
hosom of this family he continued for many years 
to enjoy the delights of friendship, and the com- 
fort of administering the rites of religion, according 
to the proscribed forms of the national church; it 
was here also that many of his mobt admirable 
works were composed, particularly the Life of 
Christ, the most popular, and, in many respects, 

" Ae tMi Dedication ia very long, and consists chiefly of a 
recapitulation of the arguments brought forward in the Treatise 
itself, it has been deemed consistent viih the design of the pre- 
lenl publicBtion to omit it. Some of the facts adduced in it, 
however, have been inuisfetred to the prebent esuay, and ^.everal 
of the mopt interesting passages preserved to tiie reader in the 
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the noblest of his writings, the Holy Living and 
Dying, and the greater part of bis Sermons. It 
was, however, in oil the fnjshness of recent afflic- 
tioD] while poverty and apprehension reigned 
within his household, and the crash of the falling 
throne and broken altar was loud without, deprived 
of books and leisure, tliat the work was written, 
of the design of which it now remains to give 
some account — a work tridy wonderful, as having 
tectived its birth under such untoward circum- 
Ktances, and which demonstrates how little was 
required by its accomplished author for the pro- 
duction of the noblest results of literary exertion, 
besides his own powerful intellect, and the un- 
rivalled Etores of secular aiid ecclesiastical learn- 
ing with which his memory was furnished. 

The general principle advanced in the Libebtv 
OS Prophesying, is this : tha t as truth on all 

nor dogmas of reli gi on in uncertain, and of 
small moment in its bearings upon the conduct ol' 

n, iv hile peace and c harity are t hings of uu- 
do ubted ce rtainty and importance, our desire to 
obt ain the former ou ght t^yieltTto ttie necessi^ of 
sicciiring the latl^r: and ev er^jlBlp Wf tHB ^otl ol' 
the community ai lat^eTougbt to tolerate the dif- 
ferences of all others, while in turn he receives 
toleration fijFElB~own. But as it is indispensable 
somewhere to draw the. line — aa some standard of 
truth must be acknowledged, unless men were to 
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rush into boundless anarchy, or sink into mere 
indifference, of opinion, he proposes the confession 
of the apoBtles' creed, as tlie test of orthodoxy, 
and condition of union and communion among 
Christians. 

A test so liberal and comprehensive, though we 
might not perhaps have expected to meet with its 
advocate in one conversant in that sphere of arbi- 
trary prerogative, to which the author had so long 
l}een attached, was worthy of the pure and bene- 
volent nature of Jeremy Taylor, and naturally 
enough suggested by the peculiar circumstances 
under which this splendid treatise was composed ; 
that Taylor's mind was utterly averse from all 
liarahnesa in the exercise of authority — that his 
temper was not only tolerant but t«nder towards 
all men, is sufBciently apparent to all tvho are in 
any degree acquainted with his moral and prac- 
tical writuigs ; yet, had he stLU continued the ad- 
mired orator of an arbitrary court, and the caressed 
favourite of a prelate, whom the coarse irritations 
of factious religionists, as much as his own disposi- 
tion and principles, hurried into harsh and cruel 
measures, it is little likely the world had ever 
beheld the LiDEtiTY of Prophesying. From the 
melancholy experience of the past, the pi-esent 
miserable wreck of all which he regarded as most 
dear and venerable, and the gloomy uncertainty 
which oTerfaiing the future, he aonght refuge in the 
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depths or his own generous pity for the weaknesses, 
and errors, and in his respect for the rights, of his 
fellow-dtizens. "I was determined," he says, "by 
the consideration of the present distemperatures 
and necessities, by my own thoughts, hy the ques- 
tions and scruples, the sects and names, the inter- 
ests and animosities which ut this day, and for 
some years past, have exercised and disquieted 
Christendom ; — being verymuch displeased that so 
many opinions and new doctrines are commenced 
, among US, but more troubled that every man that 
bath an opinion, thinks his own and other men's sol- 
vation is concerned in its maintenance, but most of 
all that men should be persecuted and afflicted for 
disagreeing in such, opinions which tliey cannot 
with sufficient grounds obtrude upon others neces- 
sarily, because they cannot propound them infal- 
libly, and have no warrant of Scripture to do so." 
The person of the king had now been transferred 
from the custody of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners to that of Cromwell and the army — from 
the hands, that is to say, of the most, to those of 
the least intolerant, of the great sectarian parties ; 
and he was accordingly treated with more indul- 
gence and respect. The author of the Liberty 
OF Pbophesyino, therefore, piay have cherished a 
hope of promoting an accommodation between 
the captive sovereign and his victorious subjects, 
ffhich, however slender, sufficed to rouse the zeal 
of a mind equally imbued with loyalty to liis king 
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and regard for the happiness of his feflow-subjecta. 
Taylor's experience of the temper of the parties 
must indeed have forbidden the indulgence of any 
very sanguine expectation, as to the effect of hU 
arguments in softening their mutual animosities 
and dislikes. On the part of the king, scarcely 
any thing remained to be conceded ; ubile, hsid 
further concession been in his power, such a rooted ■ 
opinion prevailed of Charles's insincerity in his 
engagements, as mnst have rendered a cordial 
reconciliatioQ impossible. On the other hand, the 
arrogance of the Presbyterians, and the extent of 
their demands, had increased in proportion to their 
anccess; nor did the indignation with which they 
regarded the host of wild sects, which, encouraged 
by their example, had now grown to be thorns in 
their sides, divert any porlion of their settled hatred 
from the royalists and episcopalians. The fluc- 
tuations of Taylor's own mind, between his earnest 
desire to do something towards promoting the 
peace of the king and the safety of the country, 
and the fears he could not conceal, lest the mild 
arguments of enlightened moderation should be 
utterly thrown away amid the raging factions ol^ 
the time, are thus powerfuUy expressed in the 
Dedication already quoted : " However," says he, 
" there are some exterminating spirits who think 
God to delight in human sacrifices, — yet if they 
were capable of cool and tame homilies, or would 
Itear men of other opiuiona gi\e a <i;>i\e.\. aw.Q\a&. 
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^L.vtthout invincible resolutions never to alter their 
^■■persuasions, 1 am very much persuaded it would 
P not be very hard to dispute such men into mercies, 
' and compliances, and tolerations mutual ; such, I 
, say, who are zealous for Jesus Christ ; than whose 
doctrine never was any thing; more merciful and 
1 humane, whose lessons were softer than nard, or 
' lliejuiceoftheCandian olive. ITponthe firstappre- 
L hension, I designed a discourse to this purpose, 
m vith as much greediness as if I had thought it pos- 
■ tible with my ajguments to have persuaded the 
P rough and hard-handed soldiers to have disbanded 
' presently ; for I had often thought of the prophecy, 
I that, in the Gospel, Our swords shall be fumed into 
ploughshare^, and Qur sptars into pruning-koois ; I 
' knew that no tittle spoken by God's Spirit could re- 
1 turn unperformed and ineffectual, and I was cer- 
i tain, that such was the excellency of Christ's doc- 
I trine, that if men would obey it Christians should 
I never war one against another. In the mean time, 
bj considered not, that it was prediclio conciUi, non. 
^^mjtmias, till I saw what men were now doing, and 
Vjfrer had done, since tlie heats and pi-imitive fer< 
-*^TOiira did cool, and the love of interests swelled 
higher than the love of Christianity ; but then on 
the other side, I began to fear that whatever I could 
say would be as ineffectual as it would be unrea- 
sonable; for if those excellent words which our 
blessed Master spake, could not charm the taiavAV 
pf oar spirits. I bad little reason to hope iVaV otve 
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of the meanest and most ignorant of liia servants 
could advance the end of that wliieh he calls his 
great, and his old, and his new commandment, 
50 well as the excellency of his own Spirit and dis^ 
courses could. And yet since He who knew ev( 
event of things, and the success and elficacy of 
every doctrine, and that very much of it to most 
men and all of it to some men would be ineifec 
lual, yet was pleased to consign our duty that it 
might be a direction to them that would, and a ct 
viction and testimony against them that would not 
obey, I thought it might not misbecome my duty 
and endeavours, to plead for peace, and charity, 
and forgiteness, and permissions mutual, although 
I h&d reason to believe that such is the iniquity of 
men, and they so indisposed to receive such im- 
presses, that T had as good plough the sands or till 
the air, as persuade such doctrines, which destroy 
men's interests, and serve no end but the great end 
of a happy eternity and what is in order to it But 
because the events of things are in God's disposi- 
tion, and I knew them not; and because, if I had 
known my good purposes would be totally ineffec- 
tual as to others, yet my own designation and pur- 
poses would be of advantage to myself, who might 
from God's mercy expect the retribution which be is 
pleased to promise to all pious intendments; I ra- 
solved to encounter with all objections." 

To us it appeaj's from the general tone of this 
great work, that although i\s ^VftfiiwiVVoT-waa-w^V 
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tag to take advantage of the least chance that re- 
Buined of bringing back the minds of the leadhtg 
persons, on all sides, to a friendly and charitable 
temper, yet his real hope of a termination to the suf- 
ferings and distractions which the nation lalioured 
under, rather reposed upon the good sense and right 
feeling of the people, generally ; and that to them 
it is therefore to be regarded as mainly addressed. 
Those religious disputes, which had nearly brought 
thecountrytoTbe-tiTillk of ruin, had no reference to 
matters essential to salvation, but were confined to 
points indifierenl'or'of secondary moment. " For 
tny own pdiUc^laf," Be 'exclaims, " I cannot but 
expect, that God in his justice should enlarge the 
bounds of the Turkish empire, or some otiier way 
punish Christians, by reason of their pertinacious 
disputing about things unnecessary, undelermin- , 
able, and unprofitable, and for their hating and 
persecuting their brethren, which should be as dear 
to them as their own lives, for not consenting to one 
another's follies and senseless vanities. And in these 
trifles and impertinences men are curiously busy, 
wldle they neglect those glorious precepts of Chris- 
tianity and holy life, which are the glories of our 
religion, and would enable us to a happy eternity." 
The impropriety of such disputes therefore, and 
the necessity of mutual forbearance in regard to 
the points in question, it is his object to make a^ipa- 
wat, not on]y by proving their general unce.'rt.avaV^ , 
f compared with (iose essential ailic\ea oV \\ve. ^iCvCft 
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in which all Christians are agreed, but further by 
showing at length the utter fallibOily and incom- 
pelence of the means by which men arrive at their 
tio confident concluEions, and the autfaoritieB to 
which they appeal with bo much boldness. He 
alleges the difficulty of espounding Scripture in 
regard to speculative points, — the uncertainty of 
traditions,— the fallibility of popes, councilsj fathers, 
and even of the church in its diffusive capacity, as 
being all liable to those innumerable causes of error 
and mistake, to which the human mind is ever 
exposed, — the innocency of theoretical error and 
invincible ignorance, — the force of inveterate pre- 
judice, and the almost cc[ual liability of all men 
dike, not excepting the wisest and the best, to be 
mistaken,- — as grounds and incentives to general 
charity towards others, and motives to humility in 
each man's estimate of his own opinions; while 
yet the work cannot in general be fairly charged 
with any tendency to extenuate the criminality or 
danger of such dogmas, justly branded with the 
mark of heresy, as are subversive of morality in in- 
dividuals, and of the good order of society. 

Though accomplished, even beyond his contem- 
poraries, in an age abounding in learned theolo- 
gians, in the use of every weapon of polemical 
warfare, the mind of Jeremy Taylor was not formed 
for controversy ; and when he engaged in it, it was 
nerer for the triumph of an opinion^ but for the 
extension of truth and the ptomotTOn oK ■^iiCsM\aeHa. 
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Jlevertheless, ennobled aa every subject was to his 
inception by the grand general views wbich his 
heavenward eye, even in the midst of discussions 
on inferior questions, ceased not to rest upon, he 
is seen to most advantage in those works where tlie 
wealth of his most affectionate heart, and tlie im- 
passioned sublimity of his imagination, could be 
fully displayed. The reader wlio would heeome 
acquainted with what this celelirated writer truly 
was, as well as he who would seek, from his works 
the highest profit which con he derived from the 
study of the uninspired labours of the human 
mind, must pass unread X.\\s Duelor Dubilaatium, — 
though the favourite of its author himself,^and 
basten through the pagsa even of the Liberty 
OF Prophesvino, in order to luxuriate amid the 
^oly thoughts and glowing imagery, which abound 
in his devotional and moral writings — in the Great 
Exemplar, or Life of Christ — the Holy Living 
and Dying, and his truly wonderful Sermons. 
As far, however, as the nature of the following work 
admitted the peculiar endowments of tlie author 
to appear, they will in every page be recognised. 
Its various and minute learning, its logical pie- 
cision, the majestic march of its eloquent lan- 
guage, but especially its unequalled tone of mode- 
ration and candour, present a combination, which, 
together with the ever fresh interest of the subject, 
enables it to maintain its place, nolv(il\vsXan.4viv% 
tbe celebrity of some others, and especiaft^ o^ \.Va.\. 



of Locke, as the most distinguished treatise on Re- 
ligious Liberty in our language. 

While, however, we glory in the perfect can- 
dour and Christian mildness which appear in 
the following pages, as being truly in the spirit 
of the best times of that church of which its author 
is so remarkable an ornament, we feel that it would 
scarcely become us, on presenting our countrymen 
with an edition intended for the widest and most 
genei-al circulation, to forbear pointing out one or 
two instances in which the singular goodness of 
his heart and his extreme desire of peace are 
thought to have carried him somewhat too far. In 
his observations, here and elsewhere, on the peculiar 
tenets of the church of Rome, there is nothing to dis- 
approve : they exhibit the principles of our reform- 
ers, softened and mellowed by time and those reviv- 
ing charities which would naturally reappear, when 
all occasions for irritating collision between the two 
churches were removed. That he was less judi- 
cious in his laboured apology for the principles 
then professed by the Anabaptists, we have his own 
acknowledgement, in the fact that he afterwards 
wrote a tract to explain himself more at large 
on this bead, in consequence of the offence taken 
at the laxity of his language. This was added 
to the subsequent editions of the work;* it was 

■ This addilion ia not reprinled in tie present volume, ftom 
a visii to avoid exhausdag the attention of the general leader, 
bj unnceeseitTily confining it, through go many pages, to the 
minute details of s question of no great interest in our times. 
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followed likewise liy a. treatise in fuvour of in- 
fant baptism, a further qualification of the cele- 
brated nineteenth section, aAerwards incorporated 
into the Great Exemplar, of which beautiful work 
it forms the sixth discourse. Perhaps we may also 
venture to add, that less induigence would have been 
shown towards those opinions, the origin of which 
may be traced to the heresy of Arius, had the ex- 
cellent writer lived to see the period when the doc- 
trines to which we allude, at that time scarcely 
acknowledged by a small and obscure party, came 
to be received with favour in the high placea of the 
church. 

It has been brought as a charge against Taylor, 
in relation to the argument of this work, that he 
bases his scheme of toleration on the weaknesses of 
mankind, which present a moral claim to tender- 
ness and indulgeuce, rather than on the indefea- 
sible right of every human being to the free exercise 
of his own thoughts and opinions. The diiference 
results more from different views of men's capa- 
cities to enjoy freedom, the consequence perhaps of 
more or less experience of human life, than from 
any want of sympathy with their just claims, on 
the part of those who adopt the former method. 
That the soul of Taylor took a generous interest in 
every noble struggle of humanity, and I'esponded 
to every sentiment inspired by the lo»e of justice, 
will scarcely be called in question by any one fami- 
liar with his various writings of an ethical oad 
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practical character. But there was, in his days, 
no need of the voice of euch an advocate to swell 
Ihe clamorous cry for immunities, which every man 
eagerly demanded for himself, and as eagerly de- 
nied to his neighbour. Ue had had a long and 
painful experience, how little individual impa- 
tience of restraint tended to secure equal tolerO' 
tion for all ; and it was natural that in seeking that 
object he should follow an opposite course. Be- 
sides, the extent of natural right must ever be 
matter of debate and uncertainty, and its asser- 
tion liable to dangerous abuse, whereas it is evident 
to all that the limits of charity towards our bre- 
^thr^^imnot be_pushed too far, and that the freest 
- irae-oFiFircorEs^^ wiffi ^ Bafft^oidi fiaSiw,^ 
Again, the claim of right can he a ground, at 
beat, only for n^ative toleration ; it vindicates the 
liberty of the individual, but provides him with no 
sphere for its exercise; the toleration, on^the.^j^j^ 
t^r^j(^^gp^^^^lfl^(rat^mH'treatjBe, is 
f^poBilive and active^ Its author lecorosieDds-somo-" 
"ttiTng more than a strenuous assertion of our own 
freedom, with merely a cold acquiescence in that 
of others : he proposes the practice of the greater, 
as best securing the less— that opposing parties 
should not only refrain from interfering with each 
other, but should mutually hold forth the right 
hand of fellowship, and, though differing invin- 
cibly on speculative articles, should communicate 
in the profession of the same essentials, and in 
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[^ft 'tte reciprocation of all the brotherly and becoming 
^^eiiarities of life. 

B In hia seclusion at Golden Grove, or in its neigh- 
bourhood, Taylor continued to reside until the 
year 1658, when, at the earnest instance of his 
friends, he removed to liisburn, near Portmore, 
tlie seat of the Earl of Conway, in ihe north of 
Ireland, where he accepted a lectureship under the 
k jiatronage of that nobleman. At the period of the 
^^pteEtoration, he chanced to be in London ; and 
^^mus, as one of the tried and valuable friends of 
£ monarchical and episcopal government, he imme- 
diately fell under the favourable notice of the King, 
and was shortly after nominated to the bishopric of 
Down and Connor, to wliich the small adjacent 
see of Dromore was subsequently added, It was 
fortunate for Bishop Taylor's peace, though not for 
church's advantage, that the remoteness of hia 
placed him far from the sphere of the 
ifligate court of the second Charles, and se- 
him from any siiare in the public measures 
reign. This was one of the few periods — 
the last — over which the filial admirers of the 
diarch of England may desire to draw a veil. I'he 
age of the cruel persecutions in Scotland, and 
of the perlidious severities practised towards the 
nonconformists at home, — when the Church of 
England stooped to copy, against the Presbyterians, 
the worst parts of their own intolerant conduct, 
when the door of reconciliation was closed in the 
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wantonness of power, and tbe foundations of mo- 
dern dissent laid upon an ever-widening baais, — 
presents a spectacle, to which we still revert with 
sorrow not nmnixed with shame. What, then, 
must have been the pain with which it was con- 
templated, at the time, by the zealous advocate 
of fraternal and enlightened toleration ? He found 
his consolation, we may hope, in the careful 
discbarge of his episcopal fnncLions, in occasion- 
ally adding to the list of bis invaluable writings, 
in tbe employments of a devotion as impassioned 
and seraphic, as is consistent with the salutary 
equUibrium of the faculties of the human mind, 
and, doubtless, in the reflection, which must ever 
attend the authors of those distinguished works of 
genius, whose object is the promotion of God's 
glory and the honour and welfare of his creatures, 
that though tbe work through wbicb, in the prime 
of bifi mature faculties, he had endeavoured to 
instil into his divided country the wisdom of for- 
bearance and Christian love, bad as yet produced 
no visible fruits, it had not been " cast upon the 
waters' in vain; but would in due time be found, 
though " after many days," to have been concur- 
ring with other causes to secure for posterity the 
permanent blessings of religious peace. 

We have alluded witb all plainness to the errors 
of the governors of our church, in periods when 
exemption from such errors was not the rule, even 
among Protestants, but the singular exception ; 
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' and thus, as her fearless and affectionate children, 
we feel we maybe allowed to speak. For, (lo adopt 
the language of a contemporary writer,) "why 
sbould a clergyman of the present day feel inte- 
rested in their defence ? Surely it is sufficient for 
the warmest partisan of our establishment, that he 
con assert with truth, — when our church persecuted, 
it was on mistaken principles held in common by 
all Christendom. We can say, that our church, 

I apostolical in its faith, primitive in its cereiuoQies; 

I unequalled in its liturgical forms ; that our church, 
which has kindled and displayed more bright and 

I burning lights of genius and lemming, than all other 
Protestant churches since the Reformation, was 
least intolerant, when all Christians unhappily 
deemed a species of intolerance their religious 
duly ; that bishops of our church were among the 
that contended against this error; and finally, 
it since the Revolution, when tolerance became 
leral, the Church of England in a tolerating age, 
shown herself eminentlytolerant." 
;Jt in not long since we witnessed the erasure from 
ir statute-hooks of the only remaining acts of the 
legislature which could be regarded as restraints 
Uponthe most perfect liberty of conscience; and cor- 
dially shall we, for our part, rejoice in their removal, 
should the event prove, that sufficient care has been 
taken for the preservation of that venerable estab- 
lishment, in which the deeply reflective writer just 
cited, " sees," he tells us, " the greatest, if not the 
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sole safe bulwark of toleration. " We cannot, how- 
ever, shut our eyes to the fact of danger to he 
apprehended from the existence, in out times,— 
not indeed of a sect or party, but— of a multitude 
of persons, whose declared opinions place them 
beyond the pale of all parties and sects alike, who 
wilfully mistake for toleration, a licence to overleap 
tindlay waste all the defences of the public faith. Yet 
even here we are willing rather to hail a motive to 
exertion, than to acknowledge a ground of dis- 
couragement ; inasmuch as out of even this perni- 
cious error we look to find tbe beneficenthand of the 
Supreme Ruler of events extracting good : for his 
Providence has supplied the means of cure in the 
very excess of the evU, which in hurting aomCj 
offending and rousing many, and endangering tbe 
comfort of all, will be the means of bringing men 
back to reflection, and thence to a peaceable sub- 
mission to such sober and reasonable regulations 
for securing the full effect of Christianity upon this 
great nation, as will be found equally conducive to 
the welfare of the individual, and to the progres- 
sive improvement of the human race. 

E.C. 

Lofldon, December^ 1 B33, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The infinite variety of opinions in matters of reli- 
^n, as llfiy -hanrtroubled Cbrbtcndom with inte- 
rests, factions, and partidities, so have tbey caused 
great divisions of the heart, and variety of thoughts 
:t designs amon^t pious and prudent men. For 
hey all, seeing the inconveniences which the dis- 
Q of persuasions and opinions have produced 
rtly or accidentally, have thought themselves 
_ i to stop this inundation of mischiefs, and 
Be made attempts accordingly. But it hath bap- 
Bed to most of ttiem as to a mistaken physician, 
J gives excellent physic but misapplies it, and 
s of his cure. So have these men: their at- 
» have therefore been ineffectual ; for they 
It tbeir help to a wrong part, or they have endea- 
ire the symptoms, and have let the dis- 
! nlone till it seemed incurable, Some have 
eavonred to reunite these fractions, \)5 V''^" 
* gaicb a guide which they were oi\ ^ioMud 
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to foUou' ; hoping thitt the unity of a guide WOvM 
have persuaded unity of minds ; hut who this guide 
should he, at last became such a question, thai it 
was made part of the fire that was to he quenched, 
so far was it from extinquiebing any part of the 
flame. Others thought of a rule, and this must be 
the means of union, or nothing could do it. But 
supposing all the world had heen agreed of this 
rule, yet the interpretation of it was so full of va- 
riety that this also became part of the disease for 
which the cure was pretended. All men resolved 
upon this, that though they yet had not hit upon 
the right, yet some way must he thought upon to 
reconcile differences in opinion ; tliinking, so long 
ea this variety should last, Christ's kingdom was not 
advanced, and the work of the gospel went on but 
slowly. Few men in the mean time considered, that 
so long as men had such variety of principles, such 
several constitutions, educations, tempers, and dis- 
tempers, hopes, interests, and weaknesses, degrees 
of light, and degrees of understanding, it was ia 
possible all should be of one mind. And what . 
impossible to be done is not necessary it shot 
be done ; and therefore, although variety of 0| 
nions was impossible to he cured, (and they wl 
attempted it did like him who claps his ehouldf 
to the ground to stop an earthquake,) yet the 
conveniences arising from it might possibly- 
cured, not hy uniting their beliefs, — that 
despaired of, — but by curing that nhieh cai 
these mischiefs, and accidental inconveniences 
their disagreeings. For although these inco 
niences, which every man sees and feels, were 
aient to this diversity of persuasions, yet it 
Mentally and hy Aaace-, \nasnYMc\i. aa 



e that in many things, and they of great ci 

Q allow to themselves and to each other a. 
>erty of disagceeing, and no hurt neither. And 
certainly if diversity of opinions were of itself 
the cause of mischiefs, it would be so ever, that is, 
regularly and universallyj (but that we see it is 
not:) for there are disputes in Christendom con- 
cerning mattera of greater concernment than most 
of those opinions that distinguish sects and make 
factions; and yet because men are permitted to 
differ in those great matters, such evils are not 
consequent to such differences as are to the un~ 
charitable managing of smaller and more inconsi- 
derable questions. It isof greater consequence to 
believe tight in the question of the validity or in- 
validity of a death-bed repentance, than to beliere 
wightJa-the question of purgatory ; and the con- 
sequences of the doctrine of predetennination, are ' 
of deeper and more material consideration than the 
products of the belief of the lawfulness or unlaw- 
8 of private masses ; and yet these great con- 
ments, where a liberty of prophesyinfj in these 
neetions hath been permitted, hath made no dis- . 
t communion, no sects of Christians, and the , / 
bers have, and so buve these too in those places ' 
[here they have peremptorily been determined on 
side. Since then if men are quiet and cha- 
in some disagreeings, that then and there 
convenience ceases, if they were so in all 
where lawfully they might, (and ibey may 
it,) Christendom should be no longer rent in 
t, but would be redintegrated in a new Pente- 
; and althoug'h the Spirit of God did rest upon 
kin divided tongues, yet bo long as \,\ioae\nti^'i'si 
e of Sre not to kindle strife, but to v(a.'c\a oAit 
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uffcctiona and inflame out charities, we should 
^nd that this variety of opinioDs in sev-ernj persona 
would he looked ujton as an argument only of di- 
versity of "operations, while the Spirit is the same; 
and that another man believes not ao well as I, ia 
only an argument that I have a better and a clearer 
illumination than he, that 1 have a better gift than 
he, received a special grace and favour, and excel 
him in this, and am perhaps excelled by him ia 
many more. And if we all impartially endeavour 
to find a truth, since this endeavour and search 
only 19 in our power, (that we shall find it, being ai 
extra, a gill and an assistance extrinsical,} I con 
see no reason why this pious endeavour to find out 
truth shall not be of more force to unite ua in the 
bonds of charity, than his misery in missing it 
shall he to disunite us. So that since a union of 
persuasion is impossible to be attained, if we would 
attempt the cure by such remedies as are apt to 
enkindle and increase charity, 1 am confident we 
might see a blessed peace would be the reward and 
crown of such endeavours. 

But men are now-a-days, and indeed always have 
been, since the expiration of the first blessed ages of 
Christianity, so in love with their own fancies and 
opinions, as to think faith and all Christendom is 
concerned in their support and maintenance ; and 
whoever is not so fond and does not dandle them 
like themselves, it grows up to a quarrel, which be- 
cause it is in materia theologiie is made a quarrel in 
religion, and God is entitled to it ; and then if you 
are once thought an enemy to God, it is our duty 
to pers'WUte you even to death, we do God good 
service in it; when, if we should examine the matter 
rightly, tlie tjuestion is either in materiA non reve- 
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Ifa, or minus evidenti, or non necessarid, either it ii 
lot revealed, or not so clearly, but that wise and 
bnest men may be of different minds, or else it is 
It of the foundation of faith, but a remote super- 
ruclure, or else of mere speculation, or perhaps, 
'hen all comes to all, it is a false opinioiij or a mat- j 
T of faumati interest, that we have so ?:ealously 
>Dtended for ; for to one of these heads most of the 
feputes of Christendom may be reduced; so that 
believe the present fractions (or the moat) are 
om the same cause which St. Paul obstr?ed in 
e Corinthian schism, ' When there are divisions 
oong' you, are ye not carnal ?' It is not the dif- ^ 
iring opinions that is the cause of the present rup- 
ires, but want oretTantyj it is not the variety of 
Inderatandings, but the disunion of wills and af- 
iCtioDsi it is not the several principles, but the 
Bveral ends that cause our miseries : our opinions 
lommence and are upheld according' as our turns 
! served and our interests are preserved, and 
lere is no cure for us but piety and charily. A 
oly life will make our belief holy, if we consult 
Ot humanity and its imperfections in the choice of 
ar religion, but search for truth without designs, i 
iveonly of acquiring heaven, and then he as care- 1 
il to preserve charity, as we were to get a point of 
~ 'i ; I am much persuaded we should find out 
e truths hy this means; or however (which is ^ 
main of all) we shall be secured though we miss 
□ -J and then we are well enough. 
For if it be evinced that one heaven shall hold 
D of several opinions, if the unity of faith be not 
eatroyed by that which men call differing reli^ons, 
n unity of charity be the duly ai vva sfi ftscxv 
muCW pSfSSBS that arn not perauaAeOl ot e\«'^ 
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proposition we believe, then I would fain know 
what purpose are all tho!>e stirs, and great noiees 
in Christendom ; those names of faction, the several 
names of churches not disting'uished by the division 
of kingdoms, the church obeying the government,* 
which was the primitive rule and canon, but dis- 
tinguished by names of sects and men. These are 
all become instruments of hatred; thence come: 
schisms and parting of communions, and then per-^-' 
secntione, and then wars and rebellion, and then the 
dissolutions of all friendships and societies. All 
these mischiefs proceed not from this, that all men 
are not of one mind, for that is neither necessary 
Dor possible, but that every opinion is made an ar- 
ticle of faith, every article is a ground of a quarre], 
every quarrel makes a faction, every faction is zeal- 
ous, and all zeal pretends for God, and whatsoever 
is for God cannot be too much. We by thig time 
are come to that pass, we think we love not G!od 
except we hate our brother; and we have not the 
virtue of religion, unless we persecute all religiona 
but our own: for lukewarmness is so odious to 
God and man, that we, proceeding furiously upon 
these mistakes, by supposing we preserve the body, 
we destroy the soul of religion ; or by being zealooa 
for faith, or which is all one, for that which we mis- 
take for faith, we are cold in charity, and so lose the 
reward of both. 

AH these errors and mischiefs must be disco< 
vered and cured, and that is the purpose of this 
discourse. 

" L't eeclesia aequaiur impetium. — Optnt. B. iii. 



SECTION I. 



Nature of Faith, 

First, then, it is of g;reat concernment to know t1 
nature and integrity of Faith : for there begins our 
first and great mistake. For faitb, although it be of 
great excellency, yet when il is taken for a habit 
intellectual, it hath so little room and so narrow a 
capacity, that it cannot lodge thousands of those 
opinions which pi-elentl to be of her family. 

For although it be necessary for us to believe 
K'WfaatBoever we know to be revealed of God, — and so 
Lerery man doea, tbat belieres there is a God, — ^yet 
' it ia not necessary, concerning many things, to 
know that God hath revealed them; that is, we 
may be ignorant of, or doubt concerning the pro- 
positions, and indifferently mainLain either part, 
when the question is not concerning God's veracity, 
but whether God hath said so, or no : that which 
ia of the foundation of faith, that only is necessary ; 
and the knowing or not knowing of that, the be- 
lieving or disbelieving it, is that only which, as to 
the nature of the thing to be believed, is in imme 
diate and necessary order to salvation or damna- 
tion. 

Now. all the reason and demonstration of the 
world convinces us, that this foundation oF faith, or 
the great adequate object of the faith that saves us, 
is that great mysteriouaness of Christianity which 
Christ taught with so much diligence', fot tXieint' .^ 
dihUity of which he wrought so maoy muQc\ea-, ^t« 
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the testimony of which the apostles endured per- 
Becutions ; that which was a folly to the Gentiles, 
and a scandal to the Jews, this is that which ii 
object of a Christian's faith : all other things are 
implicitly in the belief of the articles of God's 
racity, and are not necessary in respect of the con- 
sUtation of faith to be drawn out, but may i' 
lie in the tiowels of the great articles, without dan- 
^r lo any thing or any person, unless so 
accident or circumstance makes them necessary. 
Now the great object which I speak of, is .T 
Christ crucified. ' I have determined to know n 
thin^ among' you, save Jesus Christ, and him cr 
cified ;' so said St Paul to the church of Corintbi 
This is the article upon the confession of whicll 
Christ built his church, viz. only upon St. Peter'i 
creed, which was no more but this simple ena 
elation, ' We believe and are sure that thon s 
Christ, the Son of the living God ;'* and to tbi» 
aalvatiDn pailicularly is promised, as in tl 
Martha's creed, John, xi. 27. To this the Scriptors 
gives the greatest testimony, and to all them that 
confess it; 'For every spirit that confesseth that' 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God:' 
'Whosoever confesseth that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God :'f tiM 
believing this article is the end of writing the fonri 
Gospels : ' These things are written, that ye might 
believe, that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God :' J 
and then that this is sufficient follows : ' and Ihat he- 
/tenny,'viz. this article (for this was only instanced 
ya)'ye might have life through hh name,' This is that 
great article which, as to the nature of the things 

• Mafl. xvi, 19. + I John, ii, 2, l&. * Jo^m, 



B be believed, is sufficient disposition to prepare a 
■ schumen to baptism, as appears in the case of 
; Kthiopian eunuch, whose creed was only this, 
I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,' and 
1 this confession (saith the story) they both 
jnt into the water, and the Elhiop was washed, 
tod became as white as snow. 
Kla these particular instances, there is no variety 
■ articles, save only that in the annexes of the ee- 
1 expressions, such things are expressed, as 
ies that Christ is come, they tell from whence, 
bd to what purpose : and whatsoerer is expressed, 
vis to these purposes implied, is made articulate 
il explicate, in the short and admirable myste- 
i creed of St Paul, Rom. x. S. ' This is the 
) of faith which we preach, that if thou shalt 
a with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
Sieve in thine heart that God hath raised him 
a the dead, thou shalt be saved.' This is the 
^^ Bat and entire tomplexion of a Christian's faith ; 
^wd since salvation is promised to the belief of this 
creed, either a snare is laid for us, with a purpose 
to deceive ua, or else nothing is of prime and ori- 
ginal necessity to be believed, but this, Jesvs Chriil 
our Redeemer; and all that which is the necessary 
parte, means, or main actions of working this re- 
demption for ns, and the honour for him is in the 
bowels and fold of the great article, and claims an 
explicit belief by the same reason that binds us to 
the belief of its first complexion, without which nei- 
ther the thing eould be acted, nor the proposition 
nnderstood, 

For the act of believing propositions is not for 
V todf, but in order to certain ends ■, aa seimou^ mc 
I JJ/e and obedience ; for (excepting ^.V!J.^. \\. 
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acknowledges God's veracity, and so is a direct 
of religion) believing a revealed proposition hal 
no excellency in itself, but in order to that end 
^ wbicb we are instructed in Bucb revelations. 
God's great purpose being to bring us to 1: 
Jesas Christ, Christ is our medium to God, obedi 
ence is the medium to Christ, and fuith the mediui 
to obedience, and therefore is to have its estimate 
in proportion to its proper end, and the 
are necessary which necessarily promote tlie end, 
without which obedience cannot be encour^ed 
prudently enjoined : so that those articles are 
cessary, that is, those are fundamental points, 
which we build our obedience; and as the 
of the article is to the persuasion or engagement 
obedience, so they have their degrees of 
Now all that Christ, when be preached, tuugbt 
to believe, and a]l that the apostles in their semu 
propound, all aim at this, that we should acknoi 
ledge Christ for our Lawgiver and our Saviour ; 
that nothing can he necessary by a prime necessil 
to be believed explicitly, but such things wbicb are 
therefore parts of the great article, because they 
either encourage our services or oblige them, such 
as declare Christ's greatness in himself, or his good- 
ness to us. So that although we must neither deny 
nor doubt of any thing, which we know our great 
Master bath taught us; yet salvation is in special, 
and by name, annexed to the belief of those articles 
only, which have in them the endearments of oar 
services, or the support of our confidence, or tbe_ 
satisfaction of our hopes, such as are — Jesus Cbi 
the Son of the living God, the crucifixion and 
surrection of Jesus, forgiveness of sins by his bh 
resurrection of the dead, and life etBtnu-l*, beca.i 
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) propositions qualify Christ for our Savioar 
ftour Lawgiver, the one to engage our serricea, 
■other to endear them ; for so much is necessary 
li will make us to be his servants, and his disciples ; 
and what can be required more? This only : sal- 
vation is promised to the explicit belief of those 
articles, and therefore those only are necessary, and 
those are sufficient; but thus, to us in the formality 
of Christians, which is a formality superadded to 
a former capacity, we, before we are Christians, are 
reasonable creatures, and capable of a blessed eter- 
nity ; and there is a creed which is the Gentiles' 
creed, which is so supposed in the Christian creed, 
as it is supposed in a Christian to be a man, and 
that is, " he that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him." 

If any man will urge farther, that whatsoever is 
deducible from these articles by necessary conse- 
quence, is necessary to be believed explicitly, I 
answer : It is true, if he sees the deduction and 
coherence of the parts ; but it is not certain that 
erery man shall be able to deduce whatsoever is 
either immediately, or certainly deducible from 
these premises ; and then, since salvation is pro- 
mised to the explicit belief of these, I see not how 
any man can justify the making the way to heaven 
narrower than Jesus Christ hath made it, it being 
already so narrow, that there are few that find it. 

In the pursuance of this great tiuth, the apostles. 
or the holy men their contemporaries and dis- 
dplee, composed a creed to be a rule of faith to 
bU Christians, as appears in Irenaus, Tertulliiin,* 



I 



• Apal. Conir. Oeat. e. H. Dc Velacd. VItr. i 
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St. Cyprian,* St. AuBtin,-(- Ruffinus.J and divers 
others ;§ which creed, unless it hud contained &11 
the entire object of faith, and the foundation of 
religion, it cannot be imagined to what purpose it 
should serve ; and that it was ao esteemed by the 
vhole church of God in all ages, appears in this, that 
since faith is a necessary predisposition to baptiBin 
in all persons capable of the use of reason, all cate- 
chumens in the Latin church, coming to baptism, 
were interrogated concerning their faith, and gave 
satisfaction in the recitation of this creed. And 
in the east they professed exactly the same faitb, 
something differing in words, but of the same mat- 
ter, reason, design, and consequence ; and so thej 
did at Jerusalem, so at Aquileia. This was that 
"correct and blameless faith, proclaimed by the holy 
catholic and apostolic church, without any mixture 
of novelty or innovation .°|] These articles were " ibd 
inBtmctions delivered by the holy apostles and 
their fellow-labourers, to the holy churchesofGod."fl 
Now, since the apostles and apostolical men and 
churches in these their symbols, did recite parti- 
cular articles to a considerable number, and were 
so minute in their recitation, as to descend to cir 
cumstances, it is more than probable that they 
omitted nothing of necessity; and that these arti- 

■ In Exposil, Symbol. + Serm, ». ie Tempore, C, % 

t In Symbol apud Cyprian. 

g AH the orlhodox falhera mainlain that ilie creed is d 
apostolic origin — Seit. Senensis. lib. ii. Bibl, vide Genebr, lib> 
iil. de Trin. 

H 'Opeiti 1^ a/iiafiriTDS iridic, ijVKip KUpBrrfi >l ayia roi 
B(o3 (toSoXie^ 1^ iiiro5-oXiic^ ijwXijirio icar' oUii'a rp^Trn 
Ktuniruiv ^i^auivn. ; 

% Td tSv ayluv iiro-^6\a« ft rHv piT hiiv0V l,iirp,i,if 
rm- Iv T-oTc Ayiaig eEofj UnXnrrinit IMy^aTn — Lib. v, C"i 
de St. Trin. eL Fia, Cslb. cum. T?«a, 
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^es are not general principles, in the bosom of 
irhich many more articles equally necessary to be 
lelieved explicitly and more particular, are iardd- 
sd ; but that it is as minute an explication of those 
fundamental principles of belief I before reckoned, 
IS is necessary to salvation. 

And therefore Tertullian calls the creed, "the 
rule of faith, by whose guidance, whatever appears 
unbiguoua or obscure in Scripture may be inves- 
tigated and explained."* "The seal of the heart, and 
the oath of our warfare,"! St. Ambrose calls it: "the 
oomprehensionand perfection of our faith," J as it is 
called by St Austin, Serm. 115: "the confession, 
declaration, and rule of faith,"§ generally, by the an- 
dents. The profession of this creed was the exposi- 
tion of that saying of St. Peter, 'the answer of a good 
conscience towards God :' for of the recitation and 
profession of this creed, in baptism, it is that Ter- 
tullian says, "the soul is not consecrated by the 
wfttfif, but by the truth professed."]] And of this 
was the prayer of Hilary, " Regard this expression 
of my conscience, that I may always hold fast 
tbe profession which I made by baptism, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
in token of my regeneration."^ And according to 

" " n^gulaiD fidei, qua saivS et formS ejus manente in buo 
otiiae, poasit in Suiptura uactari el inq^uiri ei quid videtur vel 
unbiguitate pendere rel obscuritau obumbrari." 

-f *' Cordit >[gniu:ulum et nostra mjlitim sacismentuni."^Lib. 
EiL Dc Velandia Virgin. 

* " Comprchensio fidei nostiffi fttque pcrfectio." 

g " Confeasio, ciposilio, reguli fidei." 

]| "Anima non!Ddone,8ed reipimaionc sancilur,"— De Resur. 

m "Conaervahuieamscientiffimeipvocein, uftiuod in Te^me- 
' iiB» aymbolo bBptizatus in Patre, Filin, Spl. S. ^m- 
n Koipa D6u'Dsara."^Iiib. xiL dc Trinii. 
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Uie rule and reason of this discourse, (that it n 
appear that the creed hath in it all articles primo i 
per s«, primely and universuUy necessary,) tk 
creed isjustsuob an explication of that faith whit 
the apostles preached, viz. the creed which St. I 
recites, as contains in it all those things which t 
title Christ to us in the capacities of our LawgiM 
and our Saviour, such as enable him to the i 
work of redemption, according: to the pi-edictioi 
concerning him, and such as engage and encouni 
oar services. For, taking out the article of Chrirf 
descent into hell, (which was not in the old cree 
as appears in some of the copies I before refern 
to, in TertuUian, Ruffinus, and IrenEeus ; ai 
indeed, was omitted in all the confessions of tl 
eastern churches, in the church of Rome, and i 
the Niceue creed, which by adoption came to 6 
the creed of the catholic church,) all other artlcit 
are such as directly constitute the parts and w 
of our redemption, such as clearly derive 
honour to Christ, and enable him with the capi 
cities of our Saviour and Lord. The rest engag 
our services by proposition of such articles, whic 
are rather promises than propositions ; 
whole creed, take it in any of the old forms, is tx 
an analysis of that which St. Paul colls the \n 
of salvation, whereby we shall be saved ; viz. ^ 
we confess Jesus to be Lord, and that God ran 
him from the dead ; by the first whereof he beoaj 
our Lawgiver and our Guardian ; by the second 
was our Saviour : the other- things are but pa 
and main actions of those two. Now, what reac 
there is in the world that can enwrap any thi 
else within the foundation ; that is, in the whc 
body of articles simply and inseparably n 
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1 the prime original necessity of faith, I can- 

; possibly imagine. These do the work, and 

refore nothing can, npon the true grounds of 

inlai^e the necessity to the inclosure of 

r articles. 

?, if more were necessary than the articles of 

led, I demand, why was it made the charac- 

: note of a Ciiristian from a heretic, or a 

ran infidel ? Or to what purpose was it com- 

?* Or if this was intended as sufficient, did 

apostles, or those churches which they founded, 

V any thing else to be necessary ? If they did 

a either nothing more is necessary, (I speak 

[ matters of mere belief,) or tbey did not know 

e will of the Lord, and so were unfit dispensers 

e mysteries of the kingdom; or if they did 

^w more was necessary, and yet would not insert 

an act of public notice, and consigned 

o Jl ages of the church, to no purpose, unless to 

J credulous people by making them believe 

ir faith was sulHcient, having tried it by that touch^ 

e apostolical, when there was no such matter. 

it if this was sufficient to bring men to heaven 

I, why not now ? If the apostles admitted all 

Qimunion that believed this creed, why 

1 we exclude any that preserve the same entire? 

y J8 not our faith of these articles of as much 

J for bringing us to heaven, as it was in the 

J apostolical P — who bad guides more in- 

3, that might without error have taught them 

Structures enough, if tbey bad been necessary. 

I eo they did: but that tbey did not insert 

: Ididor de Ecdc). Offic. Ub. i. cap. 211, SuiduD, 
n, lib. [i. c. 30. edvers. Venanl. For. in Eseg. Symb. 
.1. in Iten. til>. i. t 2. 



U.oro into the creed, w ben tbeyoigbt have di 
U with as much certainty as these articles, mr 
it clear to my underslaniiiiig. that other thi 
were not necessary, but these were; that whatevw 
profit and advantages might come from other a^ 
tjcles, yet these were sufficient; and Ijowever cer- 
tain persons might accidentally be ohliged to be- 
lieve much more, yet this was the one and only 
foundation of faith upon which all persons weee 
to build their hopes of heaven ; this was therefore 
necessary to be taught to all, because of necessi^ 
to be believed by all. So that although other per- 
sons might commit a delinquency in a. moral prin- 
ciple, if tbey did not know, or did not believe,., 
much more because they were obliged to further 
disquisitions in order to other ends, yet none (rf 
these who held the creed entire could perish for 
want of necessary faith, though possibly he migl)t 
for etipine negligence or aSected ignorance, orsome 
other fault which had influence upon his opinions 
and his understanding, be having a new super* 
vening obligation from accidental circumstanceH, 
to know and believe more. 

Neither are we obliged to make these articles 
more particular and minute than the creed. For 
since the apostles, and indeed our blessed Lord 
himself, promised heaven to them who believed him 
to be the Christ that was to come into the world, 
and that be who believes in him should be partaker 
of the resurrection and life eternal, he will be ae 
good as his word ; yet because this article was very 
general, and a complexion rather than a single pro- 
position, the apostles and others our fathers in 
Christ did make it more explicit; and though they 
have said no more than what lay entire and ready 
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1 the bosom of the great article, yet tliey 
ir extracts to great purpose and absolute 
fliciency, and therefore tbere needs no more de- 
tctions or remoter coDsequences from the first 
sat article, than the creed of the apostles. For 
Siough whatsoever is certainly deduced from any 
r Uiese articles made already so explicit, is as cer- 
"dy true, and as much to be believed as the arti- 
! itself, because nothing but what is true can , 
Mw from truth,* yet because it is not certain that 
r deductions from them are certain, and what 
_ e calls evident, is so obscure to another, that he 
jdieves it false ; it is the best and only safe course 
■ rest in that explication the apostles have made ; 
»Qse, if any of these apostolical deductions were 
; demonstrable evidently to follow fram that 
jat article to which salvation is promised, yet the 
anthoiity of them who compiled the symbol, the 
plain description of the articles from the words of 
Scriptare, the evidence of reason demonstrating 
these to be the whole foundation, are suiBcient 
upon great grounds of reason to ascertain us; bat 
if we go farther, besides the easiness of being de- 
cayed, we relying upon our own discourses, (which 
though they may be true, and then bind us to fol- 
low them, bat yet no more than when they only 
seem truest,) yet they cannot make the thing certain 
to another, much less necessary in itself. And 
since God would not bind us upon pain of sin and 
punishment, to make deductions ourselves, much 
leas would he bind us to follow another man's 
logic as an article of our faith ; I say much less 
another man's, for our own integrity (for we will 

lioesunt nil nis! vera tequi." ^^^H 
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[ certainly be true to ourselves, and do our ov 
' ness heartily) is as fit and proper to be employed 
' as another man's ability, lie cannot secure i 
that his ability is absolute and the greatest, bnl 
can be more certain that my own purposes ai 
fidelity to myself is such. And since it is neci 
sary to rest somewhere, lest we sliould run to ; 
infinity, it is best to rest there where the apoatla 
and the churches apostolical rested; when ntf 
only they who are able to judge, but others wh* 
are not, are equally ascertained of the certainty and. 
of the sufficiency of that explication. 

This I say, not that I belieye it unlawful or u 
safe for the church or any of the ecclesiastii 
rulers, or any wise man to extend his own creed 
any thing which may certainly follow from ai 
one of the articles ; but I say, that no sncb dedi 
tion is fit to be pressed on others as an article 
faith; and that every deduction which 
unless it be such a thing as is at first evident 
all, is but sufficient to make a human faith, nor 
can it amount to a divine, much less can be obliga- 
tory to bind a person of a differing persuasion to 
subscribe under pain of losing his faith, or being a 
, heretic. For it is a demonstration, that nothing 
can he necessary to be believed under pain of 
damnation, but such propositions of which it is 
certain that God hath spoken and taught them to 
«s, and of which it is certain that this is their sense 
land purpose : for if the sense be uncertain, we can 
MO more be obliged to believe it in a certain sense, 
Jthan we are to believe it at all, if it were not cer- 
tain that God delivered it. But if it be only certain 
that God spake it, and not certain to what 
our faith of it is to te as iGtVetetmroaXe, BsS.\aae.-w!*.1 



;sd 
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^H it can be no other in the nature of the thing, 
^K is it consonant to God's justice to believe of 
l^n tl"!* he can or will require more. And this 
b of the nature of those propositions, which Aris- 
totle calls eitrfic, to which, without any further pro- 
bation, all wise men wiU give assent at its first 
publication. And therefore deductions inevident,. 
from the evident and plain letter of faith, are as' 
great recessions from the obligation, as they are I 
fyoTa the simplicity and certainty of the article. 
i this I also affirm, although the church of any 
■ denomination, or represented in a council, shall 
; the deduction or declaration. For unless 
lat had promised his Spirit to protect every par- 
||lar church from all errors less material; unless 
had promised an absolute, universal infallibility 
"n the most trifling matters; unless superatruc- 
s be of the same necessity with the foundation, 
y that God's Spirit doth not only preserve hisi 
rch in the being' of a. church, but in a certainty 
T not saying any thing that is less certain ; (and 
that whether they will or no too;) we may be bound 
to peace and obedience, lo silence and to charity, 
t have not a new article of faith made : and a 
k propoBilion, though consequent (as it is said) 
1 an article of faith, becomes not therefore a 
[of the faith, nor of absolute necessity. " What 
ibe church ever aim at doing by the decrees of 
MOuncils, but to make what was believed before, 
ived afterwards more firmly ?"* said Vicentius 
^ensis: whatsoever was of necessary belief before 
i still] and hath a new degree added, by reason 



feftwtfnidarrtur?"— Contra Hteres. cap. 3 
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of a new light or a clear explication ; but no pro- 
positions can be adopted into tfae foundation. The 
church hath power to intend our faith, but not to 
extend it ; to make our belief more evident, but 
not moce large and comprehensive. For Christ 
and his apostles concealed nothing that was neces- 
sary to the integrity of Christian faith, or salvation 
of our souls : Christ declared all the will of his 
Father, and the apostles were stewards and dispen- 
sers of the same mysteries, and were faithful in all 
the house, and therefore concealed notliing, bill 
taught the whole doctrine of Christ; so they stdd 
themselves. And, indeed, if they did not teach all 
the doctrine of faith, an angel or a man might 
have taught us other things than what they tuughl^ 
without deserving an unnthema, but not without 
deserving a blessing for making up that faith entire, 
which the apostles left imperfect. Now, if they 
taught all the whole body of faith, either the church 
in the following ages lost part of the faith, (and 
then where was their infallibUity, and the effect of 
those glorious promises, to which she pretends, and 
hath certain title ? — for she may aa well introduce 
a falsehood aa lose a truth, it being as much pro- 
mised to her, that the Holy Ghost shall lead " 
into all truth, aa that she shall he preserved frtatt; 
all errors, as appears, John, xvi. 13,) or if she re* 
tained all the faitli which Christ and his apostles 
consigned and taught, then no age can, by declaring 
any point, make that to be an article of faith, which 
was not BO in all ages of Christianity before such 
declaration. And, indeed, if the church,* by de- 

' Vid« Jacob Almmn. in 3. Sent, d- 25. Q. Utiic. Dub. 3. 
" Fntct ergo, quod nulla verilaa eM catholics ex approbBtii 
eccle^is vel Papie."— Gain. Biel. in 3. Sent. Dlst. 25. q. Ui 
art. S. Dub. 3. ul fiaem. 
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article, can make that to be necessary 
ieh before was not necessary, I do not see how 
can stand with the charity of the church so to 

(especially after bo long e^iperience she hath 
, that all men will not believe every such deci- 
1 or explication,) for by so doing, she makes the 
cow way to heaven narrower, and chalks out 

path more to the devil than he had before, and 

the way was broad enougli when it was at the 
roweat. For before, differing persona might be 
k1 in diversity of persuasions ; and now, attec 
■ declaration, ii' they cannot, there is no other 
ration made, but that some shall he damned, 
» before, even in the same dispositions and 

if, should have been beatified persons. For, 
fore, it is well for the fathers of the primitive 

■ch, that their errors were not discovered ; for if 
had been contested, ( for that would have been 
discovery enough,} either they must have 
squished their errors, or been expelled from the 
irch.* But it is better as it was; they went to 
iVen by that good fortune, whereas, otherwise 
y might have gone to the devil. And yet there 
« Bome errors, particularly that of St. Cyprian, 
t was discovered, and he went to heaven, it is 
Bght; possibly they might so too for all this 
tence. But suppose it true, yet whether that 
larotion of an article of which with safety we 
ler might have doubted or been ignorant, do 
Ee good than the damning of those many sonls 
ukmolly, but yet certainly and foreknow ingly, 
a hurt, I leave it to all wise and good men to 
nrniue. And yet, besides this, it cannot enter 
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into my thoughts, that it can possibly consist with^ 
God'a g;oodneas, to put it into the power of man a 
palpably and openly to alter (be paths and inleb I 
lo heaven, and to straiten hia mercies, unless )!• J 
had rurnished these men with an inrallible jtid^ I 
ment,and an infallible prudence, and a neFer-failiuf' 
charity ; that they should never do it but with g 
necessity, and with great truth, and without ( 
and human designs, of which I think no argomei 
can make us certain what the primitive church hsj 
done in this case : I shall afterwards consider a 
give an account of it, but for the pi'esent, there ia I 
no insecurity in ending there where th 
ended, in building where they built, 
where they left u6, unless the same infaJIibilil 
which tbey had, had still continued, which I thil 
I shall hereafter make evident it did not A| 
therefore those extensions of creed which w« 
made in the first ages of the church, although ii 
the matter they were most trae, yet, because it wi 
not certain that they should be bo, and they migl 
hove been otherwise, therefore they could not t 
in the same order of faith, nor in the same degrei 
of necessity to be believed with the articles apo 
tolical ; and therefore whether they did well or I 
in laying the same weight upon them, or whethi 
they did lay the same weight or no, we will a" 
wards consider. 

But to return. I consider that a foundation i 
faith cannot alter; unless a new building be to I 
made, the foundation is the same slill : and tb; 
foundation is no other but that which Christ on 
hia apostles laid — which doctrine is like himse] 
yesterday, and to-day, and the simie for ever ; ; 
that the articles of necessary belief to all, (whic 
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b the only roundation,) they cannot be several in 
Kreral ages, and to several persona. Nay, the sen- 
dee and declaration of the church cannot lay this 
■Undation, or make any thing of the foundation, 
^use the church cannot lay her own foundation : 
B must suppose her to be abuilding, and that shu 
s upon the foundation, which is therefore sup- 
posed to be laid before, because she is built upon 
it; or (to make it more explicate) because a cloud 
m&y arise from the allegory of building and foun- 
datioTi, it is plainly thus : the church being a com- 
pany of men obliged to the duties of faith and 
obedience, the duty and obligation being of the 
faculties of wiU and understanding, to adhere to 
such an object, must presuppose the object made 
ready for them ; for as the object is before tbe act 
in order of nature, and therefore not to be pro- 
duced or increased by the faculty, (which is recep- 
tive, and cannot be active upon ils proper object,) 
HO die object of the church's faith is in order of 
nature before the church, or before the act and 
habit of faith, and therefore cannot be enlarged by 
the cliurcb, any more than the act of the visive 
tdculty can add visibility to the object. So that if 
we have found out what foundation Christ and his 
apostles did lay — ^that is, what body and system of 
articles, simply necessary, they taught and required 
g a t tta to believe — we need not, we cannot go any 
^wRuther for foundation, we cannot enlarge that 
Hillyateni or collection. Now, then, although all that 
■ iimy said is true, and nothing of it to be doubted 
or disbelieved, yet as all ihat they said is neither 
written nor delivered, (because all was not neees- 
aary.) ao we know that of those things which are 
written some things are as far oif from the founda- 
tion as those things which were omitted, ixud, Ww« 
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fore, nllhough now accidentally they must be be- 
lieved by all tbat kiiow them, yet it is not neces- 
sary all should know them ; and that all should 
know them in the same sense and interpretation, 
is neither probable nor obligatory: but, therefore, 
since these things are to be distinguished by some 
differences of necessary and not necessary, whether 
or no is not the declaration of Christ and his apos- 
tles, affixing salvation to tlie belief of some great 
comprehensive articles, and the act of the apostles, 
renderiug them as explicit as they thought conveni- 
ent, and consigning that creed made so explicit, as a 
tessera ofa Christian, as a comprehension of the arti- 
cles of his belief, as a sufficient disposition, and an 
express of the faith of a catechumen, in order to bap- 
tism, — whether or no, I say, all this benot sufficient 
probation that these only are of absolute necessity, 
tbat this is sufficient for mere belief in order lo 
heaven, and that therefore whosoever believes these 
articles heartily and explicitly, as St. John's expres- 
sion is, ' God dwelleth in him,' I leave it to be 
considered and judged of from the premises : only 
this, if the old doctors had been made judges In 
these questions, they would have passed their affir- 
mative ; for to instance in one for all, of this it 
was said by Tertulhan : "This symbol is the one 
sufficient, immovable, unalterable, and unchange- 
able rule of faith, that admits no increment or d&- 
cremenl; but if the integrity and unity of this be pre- 
served, in all other things men may take a liberty of 
enlarging their knowledges and prophesyings, ac- 
cording as they are assisted by the grace of God."'- 






SECTION II, 
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f Heresy and the nature of it, and that it. i 

^counted according to the strict capacity of 
Christian faith, and not in opinions speculative ; 
nor ever to pious persons. 

And tbuB I have represented a short draught of the 
object of fuith, and its foundation ; tlie next consi- 
deration, in order to our muio design, is to consider 
what was and what ought to he the judgraent of 
the apostles concerning heresy ; for although there 
ore more kinds of vices than there are of virtues, 
yet the number of them is to be taken by account- 
ing the tran agressions of their virtues, and by the 
Umits of faith; we may also reckon the analogy and 
proportions of heresy, that as we have seen who 
was called faithful by the apostolical men, we may 
also perceive who were listed by them in the cata- 
logue of heretics, tliat we in our judgments may 
proceed accordingly. 

And first, the word Heresy is used in Scripture 
indifferently — in a good sense for a sect or division 
of opinion, and men following it ; or sometimes in a 
bad sense, for a. false opinion signally condemned. 
But these kind of people were then called anti- 
chrisbi and false prophets more frequently than 
heretics, and then there were many of them in the 
world. But it is ohseiTable that no heresies are 
noted with distinct particularity in Scripture, hut 
Buch as are great errors practical — such 'shosft ioa- 
trines taught impiety, or such who denied \Xie coat- 
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ing ofChrist directly or by consequence, not remoU- 
or wiredrawn, but prime and immediate: and there< 
fora, in the code Be S. Triaitale el Fide Calholicit, 
heresy is colled " a wicked opinion and an ungodly 
doctrine."* 

The first false doctrine we find condemned bj 
the apostles, was the opinion of Simon Magus, who, 
thought the Holy Ghost was to he bought with n ^^ 
ney. He thought very dishonourably to the blesH 
Spirit; hut yet lits followers are rather noted of ■ 
vice, neither resting in the understanding, nor d 
rived from it, but wholly practical. It is simony, 
not heresy, though in Simon it was a false opinioili 
proceeding from a low account of God, and pro- 
moted by his on-n ends of pride and co<retoQsne»; 
the great heresy that troubled them was the dotk 
trine of the necessity of keeping the law of Mose^ 
the necessity of circumcision ; against whic 
trine they were therefore zealous, because it was | 
direct overthrow to the very end and excellency ol 
Christ's coming. And this was an opinion i 
pertinaciously and obstinately maintained by t 
Jews, and had made a sect among the Galatianf 
and this was indeed wholly in opinion ; and again^ 
it the apostles opposed two articles of the creedj 
which served at several times, according as the JeW 
dianged their opinion, and left some degrees 
their error: 'I believe in Jesus Christ, and I be 
lieve the holy catholic church;' for they therefbn 
pressed the necessity of Moses's law, because thff 
were unwilling to forego the glorious appellative C 
being God's own peculiar people; and that soln 
tion was of the Jews, and that the rest of theworit 
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were capable of that grace no otherwise but by 
edoption into their religion, and becoming; prose- 
lytes. But this was BO ill a doctrine, as that it 
overthrew the great benefita of Christ's coming; for 
"if they were circumcised, Christ profited them 
nothing ;' meaning this, that Christ wilt not be a, 
Saviour to them who do not acknowledge him for 
iheir Lawgiver; and they neither confess him their 
Lawgiver nor their Saviour, that look to be justified 
by the law of Moses, and observation of legal rites ; 
so that thisi doctiine was a direct enemy to the foun- 
dation, and therefore the apostles were so zealous 
against it. Now, then, that other opinion, which 
tie apostles met ut Jerusalem to resolve, was but a 
piece of that opinion ; for the Jews and proselytes 
were drawn off from tlieir lees and sediment by 
dc^ees, step by step. At first, they would not en- 
dure any should be saved but themselves and their 
proselytes. Being wrought off frojn this height by 
miracles, and jireaching of the apostles, they ad- 
mitted the Gentiles to a possibility of salvation, but 
yet 80 OS to hope for it by Moses's law. From which 
foolery when they were with much ado dissuaded, 
and told that salvation was by faith in Christ, not 
by works of the law, yet they resolved to plough 
with an ox and an ass still, and Join Moses with 
Christ; not as shadow and substance, but in an 
equal CO n federal ion ; Christ should save the Gen- 
tiles if lie was helped by Moses, but alone Christi- 
anity could not do it. Against this the apostles 
assembled at Jerusalem, and made a decision of the 
<lueation, tying some of the Gentiles (such only 
who were blended by the Jews as fellow-eounb-y- 
men) to observation of such rites which the Jews 
bod derived by tradition from Noah, intending by 
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this to salisfy the Jews, as far as might be, with a 
reasonable compliance and condescension; the 
other Gentiles, who were unmixed, in the ineai> 
while remaining free, na appears in the liberty 8t 
Paul gave the church of Corinth, of eating idol n»> 
crifices, (expressly against the decree atJerusolem,) 
ao it were without scandal. And yet for all 
care and curious discretion, a little of the learea 
still remained : all this they thought did so coacem 
the Gentiles, that it was totally impertinent to tha 
Jews ; still they hod a distinction to satisfy the 
letter of the apostle's decree, and yet to persist isi 
their old opinion; and this so continued, that fit 
teen Christian bishops, in succession, were circum- 
cised, even until the destruction of Jerusalem, wh 
der Adrian, as Eusebius reports.* 

First, by the way, let me observe, that 
matter of question in the Christian church was de* 
termined with greater solemnity, or more full an* 
tborityof the church, than this question concemii^ 
circumcision : no less than the whole college of the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and that with a 
decree of the highest sanction: 'It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us.' Secondly, either the 
f»se of the Hebrews in particular was omitted, and 
no determination concerning them, whetht 
necessary or lawful for them to be circumcised, or 
else it was involved in the decree, and intended 
oblige the Jews. If it was omitted, since the qi 
tioB was concerning what was essential, (for 
Paul say unto you, if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing,') it is very remarVable 
how the apostles, to gain tlie Jews, and to comply 

• Eoaeb. lib. Iv, Eccto,. IVw. c, a. 
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i their violent prejudice in behalf of Bloses's 
, did for a time tolerate their dissent even in 
tt was otherwise essential, which I doubt not 
was intended as a precedent for the clmrch to 
MfS for ever after: but if it was not omitted, 
ler all the multitude of the Jews, (which St. 
les, then their bishop, expressed by " many my- 
!■:"* 'Thou seest how many myriads of Jews 
tbelieye, and yet are zealots for the law;' and 
lebina, speaking of Justus, says, he was one " of 
infinite multitude of the circumcision, who be- 
ed in Jesus,)"f I say all these did perish, and 
ir believing in Christ served them to no other 
B, but in the infinity of their torments to up- 
id them with liypocrisy and heresy ; or, if they 
e saved, it is apparent how merciful God was, 
, pitiful to human infii-mities, that in a point of 
it concernment did pity their weakness, and 
Ion their errors, and love their good mind, since 
It prejudice was little less than insuperable, and 
i'faic probabilities, at least it was such as might 
|K a wise and good man (and so it did many) 
f did err with a good intention. And, if I mis- 
a not, this consideration St. Paul; urged as a 
km why God forgave bim who was a, persecutor 
ke saints, hecause he did it ignorantly in nnbe- 
} that is, he was not convinced in his understand- 
iOfthe truth of the way which be persecuted; 
in tbe meanwhile remaining in that incredulity, 
ODt of malice or ill ends, hnt the mistakes of 
oonity and a pious zeal, therefore ' God had 

Jita Kxl. so. 

'"Ex infinila mullitudine eorum qui ei cirduaGMcraB \.a 

in etedcbBnt."_Lib. Hi. 32. Ecdes. HUu 

1 71m. I 
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mercy on him.' And bo it was in this great queeUoB J 
of circumcision; here only was the lUfference, tbe 
inrincihility of St. Paul's error, and the honesty dl 
his heart caused God so to pardon him as to brii ' 
him to the knowledge of Christ, which God then 
fore did because it was necessarj', ; 
diate step. No salvation was consistent with i 
actual remanency of that errors but in the queatid 
orcircumcision.although they, by consequence, d"" 
overthrow the end of Christ's coming, yet becaiu| 
it was such a consequence, which they, being h: 
dered by a prejudice not impious,did not perc^va 
God tolerated them in tbeir error, till time a 
a continual dropping of the lessons and dictatej 
apostolical did wear it out. And then the doctrin^ 
put on its apparel, and became clothed with ne- I 
cessity ; they in the mean time so kept lo the foar^ | 
dation, that is, Jesus Christ crucitied and i 
again, that although this did make a violeDt coo- | 
cussion of it, yet they held fast with tlieir heart wbi 
they ignorantly destroyed with their tongue, (whiel 
Saul before his conversion did not,) that God, i 
other titles than an actual dereliction of their err 
did bring them to salvation. 

And in the descent of so many years, I find i 
any one anathema passed by the apostles or tbdl 
successors, upon any of the bishops of Jenisalen^^ 
or the believers of the circumcision; and yet it was a 
point as clearly determined, and of as great □eceS' 
aity, OS any of those questions that at this day vex 
and crucify Christendom. 

Besides this question, and that of the resnrreo- I 
tion, commenced in ihe church of Corinth, and pKxJ 
moted, with some variety of sense, by llymensaj 
and Philetus in Asia, wbo saAd VVvaV VVic ^i 
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LS past already, I dn not remember any other 
2d in Scripture, but such as were errors 
impiety in moral practice; Bueb as whs, particu- 
rly, forbidding to marry, and the heresy of the 
Ticolaitans, a doctrine that taught the necessity of 

and frequent fornication. 

But in all the animadversions against errors made 

the apostles in the New Testament, no pious 

condemned, no man that did invincibly 

or with a good intention; but something that 

D the principle of action, was that which 

apostles did redargue. And it is very consi- 

ible, that even they of the circumcision, who in 

great numbers did heartily believe in Christ, and 

most violently retain circumcision, and without 

[CBtion went to heaven in great numbers, yet of 

number of these very men, they came deeply 

ider censure, when to their error they added im- 

|dety: so long as it stood with charity and without 

Ittiman ends and secular interests, so long it was 

either innocent or connived at ; but when they 

pew covetous, and for filthy lucre's sake taught the 

some doctrine which others did in the simplicity of 

their hearts, then they turned heretics, then they 

termed seducers; and Titus was commanded 

look to them, and to silence them : ' For there 

many that are intractable and Tain babblers, 

Incera of minds, especially they of the circum- 

[sion, who seduce whole houses, teaching things 

that they ought not, for filthy lucre's sake.' These 

indeed were not to be endured, but to be silenced, 

■iction of sound doctrine, and to be re- 



by 

bulced sharply, and avoided. 



For heresy is not n 



r of the uinietslo."[ift.m^. 



jtfB'-ormr of the will. And this is c\«Btx\'s \xv < 
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Binuated in Scripture, in the style whereof faitH 
and a good life are made one duty, and vice is calll 
opjMsite to faith, and heresy opposed to holinM 
and flantlity. SoinSt.Paul: 'For (aailh he] f" 
end of the commandment is charity out of a pn 
heart and a good conscience, and faith unfeignedj 
a qttibut quod aberrarunl quidam, from whid 
charity, and purity, and goodness, and sinceil^ 
because some have wandered, they have tui 
aside unto vain jangling. And immediately 
be reckons the oppositions to faith and sound 
trine, and instances only in vices that stain the 1i 
of Christiana, ' the unjust, the unclean, the one 
ritable, the liar, the peijured person ;' these are 
enemies of the true doctrine. And therefore 
Peter, having given in charge, to add to our 
patience, temperance, charity, and the like, givti 
this for a reason : ' for if tliese things be in you ami 
abound, ye shall he fruitful in the knowMge of out 
Lord Jesus Christ.' So that knowledge and faith is 
port of a good lire.f And St. Paul calls faith, ot 
the form of sound words, ' the doctrine that is ac- 
cording to godliness,' 1 Tim. vi. 3. And to be- 
lieve in the truth, and to have pleasure in unrlght- 
eousness,! ore hy the some apostle opposed, and 
intimate, that piety and faith is all one tiling : faith 

• 1 Tim. \. 

■\ " Quid Igitur credulitas vel fides ? Opinm GdelittT bocni- 
nem Chrialo ciedere ; id est, fidelem Deo esse : hoc est, fideliia 
Del nundats eervarc," 

" Wh»l then ii belief ot faith ? It is, in my minion, fidlh- 
fully to believe in Chriii; ihatis, tobefaithful toGod: in oiho 
WOidi, faithfully to keep hia commondmeiHs." — So Salvian. 

ligion, Dt faith I the whole manner of raring Ood~C. du tnf* 
mi Tt-iiiH. cl I'Idt.' Ciilhol. 



be entire and holy too, or it is not right. It 
he heresy of tbe Gnosticks, that it was no ntnt- 
3w men lived, so they did but hcliere tiright : i 
li wicked doctrine Tatianus, a learned Chris* I 
didBodet«at, that he fell intoBtjuite contniry:| 
is of no consequence what a man lielievea, bof 
what be does."" And thence came the sect of 
lacratites. Both these heresies sprang from the 
licediBtinguishing the faith from the piety and 
I life of a Christian : they are both hut one 
r. However tbey may be distinguished, if we 
k like philosophers; tbey cannot be diBtin- 
lied, when we speak like Christians. For to 
ere what God hath commanded, is in order to 
nd life; and to live well is tbe product of that 
wing, and as proper emanations from it, as 
litB proper principle, and as heat is from the 
' And therefore, in Scripture, they are used 
luscnously in sense, and in expression, as not 
t being subjected in the same person, but also 
lie same faculty; fuilh is as truly seated in the 
1 Rs in the understanding, and a good life as 
[dy derives from the undeislanding as the will. 
it of them are matters of choice and of election, 
Iberof them an effect natural and invincible or 
easary anlecedently.f And, indeed, if we re- 
inber that St. Paul reckons heresy amongst the 
ii of the flesh, and ranks it with all manner of 
otical impieties, we shall easily perceive, that if 
Ian mingles not a vice with his opinion, if he be 
tteenl in his life, though deceived in his doctrine, 
efror is his misery, not his crime ; it makes bini 
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an argument of weakneEs aod an object of pity, but 
not a person sealed up to ruin and reprobation, i 

For OS the nature of faitb is, so ia the nature of 
beresy, contraries having the same proportion and 
commensumtion. Now faith, if it be taken for an 
act of tlie anderstanding merely, is bo far from be- 
ing tbat excellent gruce that justifies us, that it is 
not good at all, in any kind but naturally, and 
makes the understanding better in itself, or pleas- 
ing to God.Just as strength doth the arm, or beauty 
the face, or health the body; these are natural per- 
fections indeed, and so knowledge and a true belief 
is to the understand lug. But this makes us not at 
all more acceptable to God ; for then the unlearned 
were certainly in a damnable condition, and all 
good scholars should be saved, (wbereaslam afraid 
too much of the contrary is true.) But unless faith 
he made nioral by the mixtuies of choice and cha- 
rity, it is nothing but a natural perfection, not a 
grace or a virtue ; and litis is demonstrably proved 
in this, that by the confession of all men, of all inte- 
rests and persuasions in matters of mere belief, in* 
vincible ignorance is our excuse if Me be deceived, 
which could not be, but that neither to believe 
alight is commendable, nor to believe amiss Li ro- 
provable; but where both one and the other is vo* 
luntary and chosen antecedently or consequently, 
by prime election or e:v post f ado, and so 
be considered in morality, and is part of a good 
or a bad life respectively. Just so it is in heresy; 
it be a design of ambition and making of a sect, [i 
Erasmus expounds St. Paul, a<piTitbv aw3pi 
if it be for filthy lucre's sake, as it was in some tbi 

• "Alieniaunl a veriuite qui ire obarinanlmuUitudine."- 
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fre of the circumcision ; if it be of pride ami love 
■f>re-eiiiinence, as it was in Biotrephef ; or out of 
fc evishness and indocibleness of disposition, or of 
A contentious spirit; that is, that their feet nre not 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
in nil these cases the error is just so daninahle as 
18 its principle, but therefore damnable not of itself, 
but by reason of its adherency. And if any shall 
say any otherwise, it is to say that some men shall' 
be dmnned when they cannot help it, perish without 
their own fault, and be miserable for ever, because 
of their unhappiness to be deceived through their 
own simplicity and natural or accidental, hut in- 
culpable infirmity. 

For it cannot stand with the goodness of God, who 
does so know our infirmities, that he pardons many 
things in which our wilb indeed have the least share, 
(but some they have,) but are overborne with the 
violence of an impetuous temptation ; I say, it is in- 
consistent with his goodness to condemn those who 
err where the error hath nothing of the will in it, who 
tlierefore cannot repent of their error, Iwieause they 
believe it true, who therefore cannot make compen- 
sation, because they know not that they are tied to 
dereliction of it. And although all heretics are in 
this condition, that is, they believe their errors to be 
true; yet there is a vast difference between them 
who believe so out of simplicity, and them who are 
given over to believe a lie, as a punishment or an 
effect of some other wickedness or impiety. For 
11 have a concomitant assent to the truth of what 
iey believe; and no man can at the same time 
e what he does not believe, but this assent of 
B trnderstanding in heretics is caused not by force 
of or^rument, hut the argument is made forcible by 
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something that is amiss in his will ; and altbough a 
heretic may peradventure have a stronger argu- 
ment for his error than some true believer for hi» 
right persunsdon, yet it is not considerable how 
strong his argument is; (because in n weak under- 
standing, a small motive will produce a ^reat per- 
Buasion.like gentle physic in a weak body;) but thai 
which here is considerable, is, what it is that made 
his ai^oment forcible. If his inTincihle and ham- 
less prejudice, if his weakness, if his education, i[ 
his niiataking piety, if any thing that hath no 
venom, nor a sting in it, there the heartiness of \oB 
persuasion is no sin, hut his misery and his excuse; 
but if any thing that is evil in the principle of bii 
conduct did incline his understanding, if bis opi- 
nion did commence upon pride, or is nourished by 
covetousness, or continues tlirough stupid care- 
lessness, or increases by pertinacity, or is con- 
firmed by obstinacy, then the iimocency of the 
error is disbanded, his misery is changed into ■ 
crime and begins its own punLslunent. But, by the 
way, I must observe, that when I reckoned obttt- 
naey amongst those things which make a false opi- 
nion criminal, it is to be understood with some (Ue- 
cretion and distinction. For there is an obstinac; 
of will which is indeed highly guilty of misde- 
meanor; and when the school makes jiertinacity at 
obstinacy to be the formality of heresy, they say 
not true at all, unless it be meant the obstinacy of 
the will and choice; and if they do, they speak 
imperfectly and inartificially, this being but one of 
the causes that make error become heresy. The 
adequate and perfect formality of heresy is what 
soever makes the error voluntary and vicious, as iB 
clear in Scripture, reckoning covetousness, and 
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!, Kod lost, and whatsoever is vicious, to be it« 
; (and in habits or moral changes iind pro- 
actions, whatever alters the essence of a liabit, or 
t a. new formality, is not to be reckoned the 
it but the form;] but there is also an obstinacy, 
11 may fall it,) but, indeed, is nothing but a reso- 
a and confirmation of understanding, which is 
1 a man's power honestly to alt«r ; and it is not 
e commands of humanity that can be o^^ment 
ffictent to make a man leave believing that for 
ich he thinks he hath reason, and for which he 
h such aliments as heartily convince him. Now, 
e persistang in an opinion finally, and against all 
i confidence and imperiousness of human com- 
tnds, that makes not this criminal obstinacy, if 
irring person have so much humility of will as 
bmit to whatever God says, and that no vice 
a will hinders him from believing it. So that 
i must carefully distinguish continuance in opi- 
a from obstijiacy, confidence of undei-standing 
a peevishness of affection, a not being convinced 
from a resolution never to be convinced upon hu- 
man ends and vicious principles. "We are ac- 
quainted with some persons who are unwilling to 
relincjuish what they have once believed; nor can 
they be easily convinced, but still persist in retain- 
ing the notions they have once adopted, though in 
the spirit of peace and charity ; in which case we 
neittier use compulsion nor authority," saith St. Cy- 
prian.* And he himself was such a one; for he 



" " Scirous quosdanLi qnnd se 



mbiberint nolle deponetc, n 



n facile mutare. Bed salvo inter coltegaB pacia el 
! Tincolo r|umd&m propria qus apud ae mmd aiat u 
ere; quainrenec noB vim cuiquwB ftunniilB,»utlo 
-Jiib, ii. Ep. 1. ^ 
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persisted in his opininn of rebaptiEatioa until d 
and yet bis obstinacy vas not called criminaJi, 
his error turned to heresy. But to return. 

In this sense it is that a heretic is auTOKariKpa 
Bclf-coodemned, not by an immediate express « 
tence of understanding, but by liis own act or & 
brought into condemnation. As it b in the am 
law, J*fotoTius percuiior clerici is ipso jure exco 
municate, notpcr senlenliatn latam ah iiomiiu, buti 
jure. " A man who strikes a clorgyman, i 
municated by his own conscience, not so much hy> 
public verdict as by rig-ht." No man hath p 
sentence from a judgment-seat, but law bath dB( 
creed it by express enactment : so it is in the CU 
of a heretic. The understanding, which is jn«ig> 
condenms him not by an express sentence ; for \ 
errs with as much simplicity in the result, its li 
hod malice in the principle : but there is Mttfrati 
lata d jure, bis will which is his law, that hath oai 
denmed him. And this is gathered from that sayin 
of St. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 13. ' But evil men and U 
ducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving a 
being deceived.' First they are evU mi 
and peevishness is in tbeir wills : then they ti 
heretics and seduce others, and while they \ 
worse and worse, the error is master of their o 
standing; they are deceived themselves, ' given o 
to believe a lie,' saith the apostle. They first pl^ 
the knave, and then play the fool ; they first sd 
themselves to the purchase of vain glory or ill endl 
and then they become possessed with a lying spiiil 
and believe those things heartily, which if thq 
were honest they should, with God's grace, discow 
and disclaim. So that now we see that a hear^ 
persuasion in a false article does not alwa; 



J error to "be esteemed involuntary ; but then 
ply when it is as innocent in the principle as it is 
mfident in the present persuasion. And sucli per- 
s who by their ill lives and vicious actions, or 
it designs (for by their fruits ye shall know 
m) give testimony of such criminal indisposi- 
3 as competent judges by human and pru- 
it estimate may so judge them, then they are to 
) declared heretics, and avoided. And if this 
e not true, it were vain that the apostle com- 
a to avoid an heretic : for no external act 
upon a man for a crime that is not cog- 
Now every man that errs, though in a matter of 
consequence, so long as the foundation is entire, 
cannot be suspected justly guilty of a crime to give 
his error a formality of heresy ; for we see many a 
good man miserably deceived ; (as we shall make it 
appear afterwards;) and be that is the best amongst 
men, certainly hath so much humility to think he 
may be easily deceived ; and twenty to one Ijut he 
IB, in something or other; yet, if his error be not 
voluntary, and part of an ill life, then because he 
lives a good life, he is a good man, and therefore 
no heretic: no man is an heretic against his will. 
And if it be pretended that every man that is de- 
ceived, is therefore proud, because he does not sub- 
mit bis understanding to the authority of God or 
man respectively, and so his error becomes a he- 
resy ; to this I answer, that there is no Christian 
man but will submit his understanding to God, and 
believe whatsoever he hath said ; but always pro- 
ided he knows that God hath said so, ebe be must 
do his duty by a readiness to obey when he shall 
But for obedience or humility of the uu- 
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derstonding towards men, thai is a thiog of another 
consideration, and it must first he mniie eriditf 
that hb understanding must be suiimitted to n 
and wiiu lliose men are, mnat also be certain, bt 
it will be adjudged u sin not to submiL B^tfl! 
mistake not, Christ's saying, ' Call no man ifiaa 
upon eartii,' is so great a prejudice against, t 
pretence, as I doubt it will go near wholly to m) 
it invalid. So tliat as the worsliippin^ of angeli 
a humility indeed, but it ia volunttiiy and a wilt 
worship to an iU sense, not to be excused by ite 
excellency of humility, nor the virtue of religioij 
60 is the relying upon the judgment of man m 
mility too, but sutli as comes not under that obe- 
dience of faith which is the duty of every rhriitiiw, 
but inti'enches upon that duty which we OweJ? 
Christ as an acknowledgment that he is mir grcU 
Master, and the Prince of the catholic church, fyf 
whether it he or be not, if that be the questiiQ)li 
whether the disagreeing person be to l>e detemuBttf 
by the dictates of men, I am sure the diotatesist 
men must not determine him in that question, 1>A 
it must he settled by some higher principle vm 
that if of that question the disa^reeuig person d 
opine, or believe, or err bond jide, he is not there 
fore to be judged a heretic, because he submits a 
his understanding ; because, till it be sufiicieatl^ 
made certain to him that he is bound to subnut/li! 
may innocently and piouxly disagree j and thian 
submitting is therefore not a crime, (and so canoo 
inake a heresy,) because without a crime he mq 
lawl'ully doubt whether lie be bound to suhmttoi 
no, for that is the question. And if in such qua 
tions which have influence upon a whole syst«n d 
theology, a man may doubl \aw)Siia^ V? Ve >iciij(« 
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', because the authority of men being the 

ip in qaestion, cannot be the jucig« of this qnes- 

1, and therefore bein^ rejected, or (which 18 all 

i) heang questioned, that is, not believed, cannot 

der the doubting person guilty of pride, and by 

seqaence not of heresy, mutli more may pttrti- 

ar questions be doubted of, and the authority of 

It examined, and yet the doubting pei-son he. 

tnUe enough, and therefoi'c no heretic for all thif 

fUnce. And it would be considered that hu- 

Uty is a duty in great ones as well as in idiots.* 

id aa inferiors must not disagree without reoion, 

iQCitber must superiors prescribe to othera with- 

t mfficient authority, evidence, and neceisity 

I ; and if rebellion be pride, so is tyranny ; both 

tfhe guilty of pride of understanding, xomelimeis 

! one in impoiiiug, sometimes the other in a cause- 

idisagfeein^; hut in tlie inferiors it is then only 

svant of humility, when the guides impose or 

hat God hath tilso tuug'ht, and then it 

the dieoheying God's dictates, not man's, that 

'[es the sin. But then this cont.ideration will 

(intervene, that as no dictate of God obliges 

to believe it, unless I know it to be such ; so 

hex will any of the dictates of my superiors 

faith, unless I also know, or have no 

to disl^elieve, but that they are warranted to 

them to me, therefore, because God hath 

the same to them ; which if I once know, or 

o reason ti) think the contrary, if J disagree, 

a is not in resisting human authority, but 

, And, therefore, the whole business of sub- ■ 

J our understanding to human authority 
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comes to Dotbing; for either it resolres into 
direct duty of submitting to God, or, if it be spokn 
of abstractedly, it is no duty at aiL 

Bot this pretence of a necessity of bumbling the 
understand ing. is none of the meanest arts wherehj 
some persons have invaded and usurped a power 
over men's faith and consciences; and therefore «e 
shall examine the pretence afterwards, and try if 
God hath invested any man, or company of men, 
with such a power. In the mean time, he that 
submits his understanding to all that be knows God 
hath said, and is ready to submit to all that he 
hath said if he but know it, denying his own atfee- 
tions, and ends, and interests, and human p( 
nons, laying them all down at the foot of his 
master, Jesus Christ, that man hath brought 
□nderstanding into subjection, and every prowl | 
thought unW the obedience of Christ ; and this B 
the obedience of faith, which is the duty of u Chris- 
tian. 

But to proceed. Besides these heresies noted in 
Scripture, the age of the apostles, and that which 
followed, was infested with other heresies; but such 
as had the same formality and malignity with the 
precedent, all of them either such as taught prac- 
tical impieties, or denied an article of the creed. 
Egesippus, in Eusebius, reckons seven only prime 
heresies, that sought to deflower the purity of the 
church : that of Simon, that of Tbehutes, of Cleo- 
bius, of Dositheus, of Gortheus, of Mosbotheus. 
I suppose Cerinthus to have been the seventh man, 
though he express him not ; but of these, except 
the last, we know no particulars, but that Ege- 
sippus says, they were false Christs, and that thi 
doctrine was directly against God and bis bless 
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m. Menaiider,aIso,was the first of a sect; but he 
vitched the people with his sorceries. Cerin- 
'fi doctrine pretended enthusiaBin, or anewreve- 
ion, and ended in lust and impious theorems in 
atter of vmtleanness. The Ehionites" denied 
%rist to be the Son of God, and afRrmed him 
1, begot by natural generation, [by occa- 
i of which and the importunity of the Asian 
lops, St. John wrote his Gospel,) and taught the 
rr&tion of Moses's law. Basilides taught it 
mful to renounce the faith, and take false oaths in 
me of persecution. Carpocrates waa a very bed- 
in, hal^witch, and quite mad-man, and practised , 
b, which he called the secret operations to over- | 
me the potentates of the world. Some more 
ttere were, but of the same nature and pest; not 
of a nicety in dispute, not a question of secret phi- 
losophy, not of atoms, and undiacemible proposi- 
tions, but op^n defiances of all faith, of all so 
briety, and of all sanctity; excepting only the doc- 
trine of the Millennaries, which in the best ages was 
esteemed no heresy, but true catholic doctrine, 
though since it hatb justice done to it, and hath 
suffered a just condemnation. 

Hitherto, and in these instances, the church did 
esteem and judge of heresies, in proportion to the 
rules and characters of faith. For faith being a 
doctrine of piety as well as truth, thiit which was 
either destructive of fundamental verity, or of 
Christian sanctity was against faith, and if it be 
matii* a sect, was heresy ; if not, it ended in per- 
Bonal impiety and went no farther. But those who, 
ne St. Paul says, not only did such things, but had 

f ViilB Cilw. Ilk L £fl Trin. 
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pleasure in tliem that do them, and therefore 
tauglit otliers to do what tliey impiously did dt^- 
matize. they were heretics both in mutter and tbrai, 
in doctrine and deportment, towards God, and tor 
wards man, and judicable in both tribunals. 

But the Scripture and a|H>Btolical sernicms, 
in^ expressed maat high indication against ibmi 
masters of impious sects, leaving them under pm 
digious charact«rs, and horrid representmeot^iMFi 
calling them men of corrupt minds, reprpi 
concerning the faith.given over to strong delus 
to the belief of a lie, false apostleB, fulae propl 
men already condemned, and that by thenueli 
aati-Christs, enemies of God ; and heresy " 
work of the flesh, excluding from the kingdom 
heaven; left such impressions in the minds of i 
their successors, and go much zeal against 
Beets, that if any opinion commenced in the 
not heard of faefure, it oftentimes had this ill 1« 
to run the same fortune with an old heresy. B 
because the heretics did bring in new opiuiooa 
matters of great coneernment, every opinioB-. 
novo brought in v/m liable to the same exceptis 
and because the degree of malignity in every 
was oftentimes undiscemible, and most 
indemonstrable, their zeal was alike ^^ainst a 
, and those ages being full of piety, were fitted to 
abused with an over-active zeal, us wise personsu 
learned are with a too much indiffereucy. 

But it canie to pass, that the further the 
Bion went from the apostles, the more forward so 
were in numl>ering heresies, and that upon sligbj 
and more uncertain grounds. Some footsteps 
this we shdi find, if we consider tlie sects that i 
said to have sprung in the finrt three huudied year 



they were quick in their springs and falls; 
and seven of them are reckoned. They 
ee indeed reckoned afterward, and though when 
y were alive, they were not condemned witli as 
eh forwardness, as after they were dead ; yet 
n then, confidence began to mingle with njiinions 
i necefisary, and mistakes in jnd}rment were 
Eoer and more public than tlicy ehould have 
a. But il' they were forward in their censures, 
iwsnetimes some of them were,) it is no gveol 
Sdcr tiiey were deceived. For wliat jirineiple or 
teiion had they then to judge of heresies, orcon- 
BBtfaem, besidesthesingledictatesor decretals of 
Imlie bishops? for Scripture was indifferently 
•ended by all ; and concei-ning the meaning of it, 
f && question. Now there was no general coun- 
IQ that while, no opportunity for the church to 
tnme; and if we search the communicatory 
Km of the bishops and martyrs in those days, 
'idull find but few sentences decretory coneam- 
[My question of faith, or new-3prim(f opinion. 
id in those that did, for aught appeurn, tlie per- 
■ were misreported, or their opinions mistaken, 
Wt most, the sentence of condemnation was no 
W bnt thie : such a bishop who hath had the 
Id fbrtune by posterity to be reputed a catholic, 
1 coodnnn such a man of such an opinion, and 
ihimself erred in as considerable matters, but 
with better neighbours in liis lil'e-time, and 
t^ charitable posterity, hath his memory pre- 
td in honour. It appears plain enough in the 
iOf Nicholas, the deacon of Antioch, upon a mis- 
tof his words whereby he taught to abuse the 
i, viz, by acts of austerity and self-denial, and 
tUication; some wicked people, thai wftiie ijM^ 
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to be mistaken and abused into a pleo 
pretende^l that he taught them to abuse the i 
by filthy commixtures and pollutions : this i 
take was tranemitted to posterity with a full < 
and acts tilU;rwards found out to justify an ill i 
nion of him. For by St. Jerome's time it g 
out of questioti, but that he was the vilest of n 
and the worst of heretics :* accusations that, W 
the good man lived, were never thought of^ for 
daughters were viryins, and his sons lived in Ii 
celibacy all tlieir lives, and himself lived in <^ 
wedlock i and yet hismemory had rotted in perpeb 
infamy, had not God (in whose sight the n 
of the saints is precious) preserved it by the tc 
mony of Clemens Alexandrinus, f and from bin 
Eusebius and Nicephorus.^ But in the catalog 
of heretics made by Philastrius, he stands max 
with a black character, as guilty of many beieai 
by which one testimony we may guess what tnn 
to be given to those catalogues. Well, this gi 
man had ill luck to fall into unskilful hands' 
first; but liensBUS, Justin Martyr, Lactanlius.l 
name no more,) had I>etter fortune; for it beiii^^ 
extant in their writings that they were of the nl 
lennary opinion, Papias before, and Nepos aftt 
were censured hardly, and the opinion put into ti 
catalogue of heresies ; and yet these men nef 
suspected as guilty, but, like the children of 
captivity, walked in the midst of the flame, : 
uot so much as the smell of fire passed on th 

* "NfcoUui Antiachenua, anmiuni immunditiBruni ct 
tor, choroatluxil ricmineos," — Ad Ctsiph, Andaguu: " 
KicoUus Dluonus Im immumJus eitidt ut etiani in prs 
DtHDinineriu perpeli.^iril." — I^pist. de Pabiano \ip30. 

f Lib. iii. Scroinal. * Lib. tii. c. 2b', Bin. 



Qie imcertainty of these things is very mi 
the story of Eustathius, hishop of Antif 
etlng with Eusebius Piunphilus: Eustathii 
' Buaebius for going about to corrupt tl 
creed, of which slander he then ucqiiitled 
{ilf (saitb Socrates);* and yet he is not cleared 
peterity, for still he is suspected, and his fame 
'sar. However, Eusebius then escaped well; 
> be quit with his adversary, he recriminates, 
icuses him to be a favourer of Snbellius, rather 
)f the Nicene canons : an imj^erfect 
fGod knows, when the crime was a suiipici 
able only by actions capable of divers 
aons, and at the most made but some degreed 
shttbility, and the fact itself did not consist 
[Kuticular, and therefore was to stand or full, 
'improved or lessened, according to tlie will ol' 
whom in this case Eustathius, by his ill 
and a potent adversary, found harsh to- 
I bim, insomuch that he was for heresy de- 
inthe synod of Antioch. And though this 
dd open in the eye of the world, as being most 
at hand, with the greatest ease chained upon 
man, and with greatest difhculty acquitted 
y imm, yet there were other suspicions raised 
privately, or at least talked of afterwards, 
intended as causes of his deprivation, lest the 
should seem too hard for the first oftence. 
yet, what they were no man could tell, snith 
nory. But it is observable what Socrates 
i as in excuse of such proceedings:! 
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manner among the bishops, when Ikey aecute Ihm 
that are deposed, they call them wicked, but iMf^ 
pvblith not fhe actions of their impiety.' It ralgMi 
possibly lie thiitthe bishops did it in tendemecarrf^ 
their reputation ; but yet bardly ; for to poniAVr 
person publicly and highly is a certain deduttfl 
the person punished ^ilty of a hi^h crime; BW 
then to conceal the fault, upon pretence t« prei ~ 
hia reputation, leases erery man at liberty to 
jecture wliat he plea^eth, who possibly will ' 
it worse than it is, inasmuch as they thitdt 
judges so charitable as therefore to conce«ll' 
fault, lest the publishing of it should be hia 
punishment, and the scandal greater than 
privation." However, this connw, if it wen 
in any, wan unsafe in all, for it mi^ht undo 
than it could preserve, and therefore ia of 
danger than it can be of charity. It is th< 
too probable that the matter was not very fair, 
in public sentence the acts ought to be public ; 
that they rather pretend heresy to bring their 
about, shows how easy it is to impute that 
and how forward they were to do it. And that tbej 
might and did then as easily call heretic as ailef- 
ward, when Vigilius was condemned of heresy, fOf 
saying there were antipodes; or as the friars i* 
late did, who suspected Greek and Hebrew [>r he- 
resy, and called their professors heretics, and had 
like to have put Terence and Demosthenes into thi 
Index Expurgalorius. Sure enough they m 
them pro condone ; therefore, because they 
stood them not, and had reason to believe 



" SimplicUfr pateat vitjum toitatae piuillun 




I occideaitally be enemies to their reputation 
g tlie people. 

r this instance, whicli was a while after the 
e council, where the acts of the church were 
, judiciiii, and orderly, we may guess at 
j passed u]iuD heresy, at such times 
I such cases, when their process woa more 
e and their acts more tumultuary, their infor- 
1 less certain, and therefore their mistakes 
e easy and frequent. And it is remarkable in 
: of the heresy of Montanus, the scene of 
whose heresy lay within the first three hundred 
jears, though it was represented in the catalogues 
afterwards; and possibly the mistake conceming 
it is to be put upon the score of Epiphanius, by 
whom Montanus and his followers were put into 
the catalogue of heretics, for commanding absti* 
aence from meats, as if they were unclean and of 
themselves unlawful. Now the truth was, Mon- 
tanus said no suck thing; but commanded frequent 
abstinence, enjoined dry diet and an ascetic table, 
not for conscience' sake, but for discipline; and yet, 
because he did this with too much rigour and 
1 of mandate, the primitive church mis- 
ll it in him, as being too near tlieir error, who, 
f a Judaical superstition, abstained from meats 
1 uncleanness. This, by the way, will much 
D them who place too much sanctity in such 
» and acts of discipline ; for it is un eternal rule, 
I of never-failing truth, that such abstinences, 
( tfaey be obtruded as acts of original immediate 
duty and sanctity, are unlawful and superstitious. 
If they be for discipline, they may be good, but of 
I no very great profit : it is that bodily exercise which 
LPHulsays protileth but little; and just in the 
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same degree the primitive church esteemed them, 
for they therefore reprehended Montanus for org- 
ing such abstineBces with too much earuestDeta, 
though but in the way of discipline; for that it WM 
no more, Tertullian, who was himself a Montami^ 
and knew best the opinions of bis own sect, testifiwt' 
and yet Epiphnnius, reporting the errors of MbBi^ 
tanas, commends that which Montanus truly aaft 
realty taught, and which the primitive church eOK' 
demned in him, and therefore represents that M 
resy to another sense, and affixes that to Montanil^ 
which Epiphaniua believed a heresy, and yet wttisb- 
Montanus did not teach. And this also, i 
many other things, lessens my opinion very 
of the integrity or discretion of the old cat 

■ of heretics, and much abates my 

' wards them. 

And now that I have mentioned them 
in passing by, I shall give a short account of ' 
for men are much mistaken : some in their opi 
concerning the truth of tliem, as believing 
be tdl true; some concerning their purpose, i 
thinking them sufficient not only to condemn 
those opinions there called heretical, but to h 
precedent to all ages of the church to be 1 
and forward in calling heretic. But he that c 
aiders the catalogues themselves, as they are i 
lected by Epiphanius, Philastrius, and St. Aus 
shall find that many are reckoned for heretics 

I opinions in matters disputable and undetei 
and of no consequence ; and that, in these ci 
logues of heretics, there are men numbered for 
reUca which by everyside respectively are acquitte 
BO that there is no company of men in the wi 
that admit these catalogues as good records or 
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ficient aentencea of condemnation. For the churches 
«f the reformation, I am certain they acquit Aerius 
for denying prayer for the dead, and the Eusta- 
thians lor denying invocation of saints. And I 
■m partly of opinion, that the church of Rome is 
not willing to cull the CoUyridians heretics for of- 
fering a cake to the Vii^^ Mary, unlesK she also 
will run the hazard of the same sentence for offer- 
ing candles to her ; and that thej will be glad with 
St. Austin (Lvi-DeHseres. c.Sfl) to excuse theTer- 
tuUianists* for picturing God in a visible, corporal 
representment. And yet these sects are put in the 
black book by Epiphanius, and St. Austin, and 
Isidore respectively. I remember also that the 
Osseni are called hereticB, because they refused to 
worship toward the east; and yet in that dissent T 
find not the malignity of a heresy, nor anything 
against an article of laith or good manners ; and it 
being only in circumstance, it were hard, if they 
were otiierwise pious men and true believers, to 
send them to hell for auch a trifle. The Parerme- 
neutse refused to follow men's dictates like sheep, : 
but would expound Scripture according to the best 
:e themselves could find, and yet were called 
s, whether they espounded true or no. The 
ii,f for being offended at crosses; the Pro- 
ma, for saying, in a regenerate man all his sins 
e not quite dead, but only curbed and assuaged, 
were called heretics,and so condemned; foraughtl 
know, for affirming that which all pious men feel in 
themselves to be loo true. And hethat will consider 
how numerous the catalogues are, and to what a vo- 
lume they are come in their last collections, to no lesa 
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than five hundred and twenty, (for so many h 
and lieretics are reckoned byProteolus.) maytttint 
that if a retrenchment were justly made of li 
and all impertinences, and all opinions, either et 
disputable or less considerable, the number won 
much decrease ; and therefore that the catalog 
are much amiss, and the name heretic is made i 
bugbear to affright people from their belief, o 
diseouiiteiiance the persona of men, and disreptit 
them, that their schools may be empty and t* 
disciples few. 

So that I shall not need to instance how tfai 
some men were called heretics by Philastrius, ft 
rejecting the transliiUon of the Seventy, and follotf 
ing the Bible of Aqnila, wherein the great fan" 
mentioned by Philastrius are, that be 1 
xpe^iv BiDU not Christum, but uncltim Dei, it 
Anointed of God ; and instead of Gmanuel, writi 
Deus nobiscram, God with us. But this most coi 
cems them of the primitive church, with whomtl 
translation of Aquila was in great repumtioi 
was supposed he was a greater clerk, ajjd t 
stood more than ordinaiy. It may be, f 
but whether yea or no, yet since the other 1 
lators, by the confession of PhOastrius, when < 
pelled by urgent necessity, did pass by som 
if some wise men, or unwise, did follow a t; 
who understood the original well, (for so Aquilahtt 
leamt amongst the Jews,) it was hard to. coll b 
heretics for following his translation, especiaU 
since the other Bibles (which were thought to luH 
in them contradictories, and, it was confessed. III 
omitted some things) were excused by necessitg 
and the others' necessity of following Aquila, wb 
thej" had do better, was not ai ail coRavS.et^si., -oot- 
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''leas crime than heresy laid upon their score. Such 
another was the heresy of tlie Quaitodecimani ; for 
the EasterJingB were all proclaimed hereticK, for 
keeping Raster after the manner of the east ; and 
as Socrates and Nicephorus report, the bishop of 
Rome was very forward to excommunicat* all the 
bishops of the lesser Asia, for observing the feuitt 
according to the tradition of their ancestors, though 
tljey did it modestly, quietly, and without faction ; 
and although they pretended, and were as well 
a to prove their tradition from St, Jolin, of so 
erving it, aa the western church could prove 
W tradition derivative from St. Peter and St 
pi. If Buch things as these make up the cata- 
QGS of heretics, (us we see they did,) their ac- 
tnts differ from the precedents they ought to 
refoIlowed;that is, the censures apostolical; and 
refore are unsafe precedents for us; and unless 
y took the liberty of using the word heresy in a 
fer sense than the world now doth, since the 
ucils have been foruard in pronouncing ana- 
BBa, and took it only lor a distinct sense, and a 
Bering persuasion in matters of opinion and 
■ate articles, we cannot excuse the persons of 
rmen: but if they intended the crime of heresy 
liiut those opinions, as they laid them down in 
ir catalogues, that crime (I say) which is a work 
Ae flesh, which excludes Irom the kingdom of 
(Ttai, all that I shall say against them is, that 
I causeless curse shall return empty, and no man 
led the sooner because his enemy cries * Oh, 
' !' and they that were the judges and ac- 
) might err as well as the persons accused, and 
: need us charitable construction of theit ii^\- 
aad pmctkes us the other. And o^ \\v\a vni 
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are sure, they had no warrant from any rale o( 
Scripture, or practice apostolical, for driving fl 
furiously and hastily in such decretory sentencM. 
But I am willing rather to believe tlieir sense of tt 
vord heresy was more gentle than with ns it is, flii 
for that they might have warrant from Scriptoitt-' 

But, by the way, I observe that although t' 
catalogues are a great instance to show that t 
whose age and spirits were far distant from t 
apostles, had also other judpTsents concerning fattl 
imd heresy than the apostles had, and the agr^" 
apostolical ; yet these catalt^ues, although At 
are reports of heresies in the second and third agt 
are not to be put upon the account of those ag« 
nor to be reckoned as an instance of their ja^ 
ment; which, although it was in some degrees ma 
culpable than that of their predecessors, yet in ■ 
spect of the following ages it was innocent and m 
dest. But these catalogues I speak of were n 
down according to the sense of the then presen 
ages, in which as they in all probability did difiki 
from the apprehensions of the former centuries, M 
it is certain there were differing learnings, odMC 
fancies, divers rep resentments and judgments-rf 
men, depending upon circumstances, which the fini 
ages knew and the foUowing ages did not; 
therefore the catalogues were drawn with i 
truth, but less certainty, as appears in their d 
ing about the authors of some heresies; i 
opinions imputed to the same, and some put ii 
roll of heretics by one, which the other lefl out) 
which to me is an ailment that the collectors we 
determined, not by the sense and sentences of t 
three first ages, hut by themselves, and some ci 
cujnstances about them, which to reckon for hersi 
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^rhich not. And that they themselves were 
•rime judges, or perhaps some in their own a^ 
Jier with them ; but there wai not any suffi- 
I external judicatory, competent to declare he- 
that by any public or sufficient sentence nr 
of court had fiimished them with warrant for 
Catalogaes. And therefore they are no ai^- 
Bufficient that the first ages of the church, 
ii certainly were the beet, did much recede 
that which I showed to be the sense of the 
and the practice of the apostles ; they aH 
themselves with the apostles' creed as 
le of the faith, and therefore were not forward 
odge of heresy but by analogy to their rule of 
and those catalogues made afler these ages 
not sufficient arguments that they did other- 
\, but rather of the weakness of some persons, 
r the spirit and genius of the age in which the 
pilers lived, in which the device of calling all 
iring opinions by the name of heresies, might 
r to be a design to serve ends, and to promote 
nala, as often as an act of zeal and just indig- 
im Bgunst evil persons, destroyers of the faith, 
I corrupters of manners. 

or whatever private men's opinions were, yet, 
the Nicene council, the rule of faith was entire 
e apostles' creed; and provided they retained 
ea^y they broke not the unity of faith, how- 
differing opinions might possibly commence 
ch things in which a liberty were better suf- 
dian prohibited with a breach of charity. 
tbia appears exactly in the question between 
Cypiian, of Carthage, and Stephen, bishop of 
le, in which one instance it is easy to see what 
lawful and safe for a wise and good man, ajjd 
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yet how others began, even then, to be abused by \ 
that temptation, which since hath isvade^l all Chns- 
tendom. St. Cypriiui rebaptized liei'etic^, and 
thought be wus bound so to do ; calls a synod in 
Africa, ns being metropolitan, and conlirnis bis 
opinion, by the consent of hia suffrag^ans and bre- 
thren, but still with so much motlesty, that if aaj 
man was of another opinion, he judged him not, 
but gave him that liberty that he desired himself: 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, grows angary, excommu- 
nicates the bishops of Asia and Africa, thai in 
divers synods had consented to rebaptization, and, 
without peace and without charity, condemns them 
for heretics. Indeed, here was the rarest mixture 
and conjunction of unlikelihoods that I have ob- 
served. Here wa-s error of opinion with much mo- 
desty and sweetness of temper on one side ; and on 
tbe other, an over-active and impetuous zeal to 
attest a truth. It uses not to be so, for error usu- 
ally is supported with confidence, and truth sup- 
pressed and discountenanced by indifferency, Btrt 
that it might appear that the error was not the an 
hut the uncharitableness, Stephen was accounted 
a zealous and furious person, and St. Cyprian,* 
though deceived, yet a very good man, and of great 
sanctity. For although eveiy error is to be opposed, 
yet, according to the variety of errors so is tha« 
variety of proceedings. If it be against faith, that ■ 
la, a destruction of any part of the foundation, itjl 
with zeal to be resisted; and we have for it an a^alt 
tolical warrant, ' Contend earnestly for the ftdtJtSl 
but then, as these things recede farther from, tl 
foundation, our certainty is the leas, and their S 

f Vii. St. Aug. lib, ii. c.R, TleRa^. cawcra.'Binvu.. 
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sity not so much ; and therefore it were eery fit 
t our confidence should he according; to our evi- 
ice, and our ze.il according'to our confidence, 
I our confidence should then be the rule of our ■ 
imunion ; and the lightness of an article should 
considered with the weight of a precept of cha- 
'. And therefore, there are aorae eiTora to be 
roved, rather by a private friend than a public 
sore, and the persons or the men not avoided, , 
: lulmoniahed, and their doctrine rejected, not 
[r communion : few opinions are of that malig- 
f which are to be rejected with the same exter- 
spirit, and confidence of avei'sation, with 
:h the first teachers of Christianity condemned 
■on. Manes, and Cerinthus : and in the condem- 
lion of heretics, the personal iniquity is more 
iBiderable than the obliquity of the doctrine, not 
tJie rejection of the article, but for censuring the 
iBons; and therefore it is the piety of the man 
it excused St Cyprian, which is a ceitain ai-gu- 
bt that it is not the opinion, hut the impiety that 
idenms and makes the heretic. And this was it 
Ich Vincentius Lirinensis said, in tliis very case 
St. Cyprian : " Strange as it may ajipear, we 
judge the catholic authors and the heretic)^ that fol- 
lowed,!^ be ol'one and the same opinion. We excuse 
the teachers, and condemn the scholars. They who 
wrote tlie books are the inheritors of heaven, while 
the defenders of tliese very books are thrust down 
to hell,"" Which saying, if we confront against the 

'* Unjiu et eju'ilcm opinionis (minun videri potesl) judl- 
'lorea csthoUcos, et aequacea htercticoB. Uxcummua 
el condeiuDBmuB uhalaiiticos. Qui acripseiulit Ubroa 
te cieli, quorum librorum dcfensnna denuilunoil ^ 
'~Adv. HiFtes, c a. 
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saying of Sal vian, condenmiDg the first authorsot 
the Arian sect, and acquitting the rollowere, «t 
are taught by these two wise men, that an erna h- 
not it that sends a man to hell, but he that begiDa< 
the heresy, and is the author of the Beet, is the miB 
marked out to ruin ; and his followers eacaped^ 
when the heresiarch commenced the error upm 
pride and ambition, and his followers went aftH^ 
him in simplicity of their heart ; and go it V 
most commonly : but on the contrary, when 1 
first man in the opinion was honestly and invincil 
dec^ved, as St. Cyprian was, and that his scboli 
to maintain their credit, or their ends, mail 
the opinion, not for the excellency of the 
persnading, but for the benefit and accrument^' 
pee\dshiiess, as did the Donatists, who, as St. Aiut 
eaid of them, indulged themselves in their loBI 
upon the supposed authority of Cyprian ; then ti 
scholars are the heretics, and the master is a c 
tholic. For his error is not the heresy formol] 
and an erring person may be a catholic A wiclo 
person in his error becomes heretic, when the 
man in the same error shall have all the rew 
faith. For whatever an ill man bebeves, 
therefore believe it because it serves his owi 
be his belief true or false, the man hath an he 
mind ; for to serve his own ends, his mind is pH 
pared to believe a lie. But a good man, that Ix 
Ueves what according to his light, and upon the a| 
of his moral industry he thinks true, whether ll 
hits upon the right or no, because he hath a mia 
desirous of truth, and prepared to belieye ere^ 
truth, is therefore acceptable to God ; because U 
thing hindered him from it but what he could jit 
help, his miserv and hia weu-Vneaa. "B\Qi:W.\a^\n 
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merely natural, which God never pu- 
1, he stands fair for a blessing of his morality, 
Ich God always accepts. So that now, if Stephen 
1 followed the esample of God Almighty, or 
retained hut the same peaceable spirit which his 
brother of Carthage did, he might, with more advan- 
tage to truth, and reputation both of wisdom and 
piety, have done his duty in attesting what he be- 
liered to be true; for we are as much bound to be 
zealons pursuers of peace, as earnest contenders for 
the faith. I am sure, more earnest we ought to be 
for the peace of the church, than for an article 
which is not of the faith, as this question of rebap- 
tization was not; for St. Cypriau died in belief 
against it, and yet was a catholic, and a martyr for 
the Christian faith. 

The sum is this, St. Cyprian did right in a 
wrong cause; (as it hath been since judged;) and 
Stephen did ill in a good cause. As far, then, as 
piety and charity is to be preferred before a true 
opinion, so far is St. Cyprian's practice a better 
precedent for us, and an example of primitive 
sanctity, than the zeal and indiscretion of Stephen ; 
St. Cyprian had not learned to forbid to any one a . 
liberty of prophesying or interpretation, if he trans- ' 
greased not the foundation of faith and the creed | 
of the apostles. 

Well, thus it was, and thus it ought to be, in the 
first ages, the faith of Christendom rested still upon 
the same foundation, and the judgments of heresies 
were accurdingly, or were amiss ; but the first great 
violation of this truth was, when general councils 
came in, and the symbols were enlarged, and new 
f wticles were made as much of necessity tn \ie\i«- 
^b(«/ as tbe creed of the apostles, and damwi.\Aoii 
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threatened to them that did dissent ; and at last tb^ 
creeds multiplied in number, and in articles, a 
tJie liberty of jirojihesyin^ began to be s 
restnuned. 

And this was of bo much the more force an 
efficacy, because it begnu upon great reason, an 
in the Srst instance, with success good enoi^ 
For I am much pleased with the entargirtg- of 4 
creed, which the council of Nice mode, 
they enlarged it to my sense ; but I am not m 
that others are satisfied with it; while we look apt 
the article they did determine, we see all things >M 
enough ; but there are some wise personagies «a 
Bider it in all circumstances, and think the choM 
had been more happy if she had not been id bob 
sense constrained to alter the simplicity of her fiul 
and make it more curious and articulate, so miA 
that he had need be a subtle man to underatu 
the very words of the new determinations. 

For the first Alexander, bishop of Alexandria 
the presence of his clei^y, entreats somewhat W6 
curiously of the secret of the mysterious Tiaat 
and Unity ; so curiously, that Arius* (who^ 
a BOphifiter too sulitle as it alterward appean 
misunderstood him ; and thought he intoit 
to bring in the heresy of SabelUus. For wU 
he taught the unity of the Trinity, either he i 
it BO inartificially or so intricately, that All 
thought he did not distinguish the persons, vll 
the bishop intended only the vmity of oatn 
Against tliia Arius furiously drives; ondtoconA 
Sabeliius, and in him (as he thought) the bbJM 
a the natures too, and so to securfrt 

• Socra. U\i. \. c 8. 
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e of the Trinity, destrciys the Unity. It wm 
it time the question was disputed in the world ; 
I such mysterious niceties, possibly 
be man may understcnd Gotnetliing, but few can 
nderstand aJl, and therefore suspect what they 
nderstand not, iind are furiously zealous for that 
lart of it which they do perceive. Well, it hap- 
imed in these as alwnys in such cases, is thingi 
na understand not they are most impetuous ; and 
neanse suspicion is a thing infinite in degrees, for 
Itei nothing to determine it, a suspicious person 
Ho^most violent; for his fears are worse than 
Baling feared, because the thing is limited, but 
RfeacH are not; so that upon this grew conten- 
'kita on both sides, and tumults, railing and revil- 
Bg each other ;" and then the laity were drawn 
Qto parte, and the Metetians abetted the wrong 
)wt, and the right pari, fearing to be overborne, did 
uiy thing that was next at hand to secure itself. 
%v, then, they that lived in that age, that under- 
tood the men, that saw how quiet the church was 
iJore this stir, how miserably rent now, what little 
Wnefit from the question, what schism about it, gave 
"Uier censures of the business than we since have 
tone, who only look upon the article determined 
<ilh truth and approbation of the church generally 
lince tiiat time. But the epistle of Constantine to 
Uexander and AriuH,-|- tells the truth, and chides 
iieai both for commencing the question ; Alexander 
01' broaching it, Ariua for taking it up : and 
this be true, that it had been better " 
ii it never had begim, yet, being begin 
bedoneinit!* Of this, also, in that adm' 
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rable epistle, we have the emperor' 
snppose not without die advice and privity of H( 
bishop of Corduba, whom the emperor loved 
trusted much, and employed in the delivery of 
letters ;) for first he calls it, " a. certain -vain | 
of a question, ill be^nand more unadvisedly. | 
lished ; a question which no law or ecclesian 
canon defineth ; a fruitless contention, the prq 
of idle brains; a matter so nice, so obscure, so) 
cate, that it h as neither to be expliciited bj 
clergy^ nor understood by the people; a di^a 
words; a doctrine inexplicable, but most daa^ 
when tauf[ht, leat it introduce discord or 1 
phemy ; and therefore, the objector was rashf 
the answerer unadvised ; for it concerned not 
substance of faith, or the worship of God, uoC 
chief commandment of Scripture, and theW 
why should it be the matter of discord ? , 
though the matter be grave ; yet, because nd 
necessary nor explieable, the contention is tri 
and toyish. And therefore, as tlie philosc^ 
of the same sect, though differing in exp 
tion of an opinion, yet more love for the u:^ 
their profession, than disagree for the differeni 
opinion ; ao should Christians, believing m 
same God, retaining the same faith, having 
same hopes, opposed by the same enemies. Hoi 
at variance upon such disputes, considering 
understandings are not all alike, and there 
neither can our opinions in such mysterlDoa i 
cles : so that the matter being of no great int 
auce, but vain, and a toy, in respect of the exec 
blessings of peace and charity, it were good/ 
Alexander and A rius should leave contending, I 
their opinions to themselves, ask each other ford 




irticlfi of the Trinity, destroys the Unity. It was 
the first time the question was disputed in the world ; 
and in such mysterious niceties, possibly every 
wise man may understand something, but few can 
understand all, and therefore suspect what they 
onderstiLud not, and are furiously zealous for that 
part of it which they do perceive. Well, it hap- , 
pened in these as always in such cases, in things 
men understand not they are most impetuous i and | 
because suspicion is a thing infinite in degrees, for ' 
it hath nothing to determine it, a suspicious person 
is ever most violent; for his feare are worse than 
the thing feared, because the thing is limited, but 
his fears are not; so that upon this grew conten- 
tiions on both sides, and tumults, railing and revil- 
ing each other ;• and then the laity were drawn 
into parts and the Meletians abetted the wrong 
part, and the right part, fearing to be overbonie, did 
any thing that was next at band to secure itself. 
Now, then, they that lived in that age, that under- 
stood the men, that saw how quiet the church was 
before this stir, how miserably rent now, what little 
benefit from the question, what schism about it, gave 
other censures of the business than we since have 
done, who only look upon the article determined 
with truth and approbation of the church generally 
since tliiit time. But the epistle of Constantine to 
Alexander and Arius.f tells the truth, and chides 
them both for commencing the question; Alexander 
for broaching it, Arius for taking it up : and 
although this he true, that it had been better for 
the church it never had begun, yet, being begun, 
what is to be done in it i* Of this, also, in that admi- 

L 

Id. lib. 1. f. 6. -^- Cap 1- 
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made a determination of tlie article by way of ei- 
position of tlie njMWtles' creed, and to have left this 
in a rescript, for record to all jjosterity, and not to 
bave enlai^;ed the creed with it ; for since it was an 
explictttinn of an article of the creed of the apos- 
tles, as sermons are of places of Scripture, it was 
thoug;ht by some, that Scripture mig-ht, with good 
profit and great truth, be expounded, and yet the 
expositions not put into the canon, or go for Scrip- 
ture, but that left still in the naked original sim- 
plicity ; and so much the rather, since that explica- 
tion was further from the foundation, and thoi^h 
most certainly true, yet not penned by so infallible 
a spirit, as was that of the apostles, and therefore 
not with BO much evidence as certainty. And if 
they had pleased, they might have made use of an 
admirable precedent to this and many other great 
and good purposes ; no less than of the bles^ 
aposties, whose eymljol they might have imitated, 
with as much simplicity as they did the espressiom 
of Scripture, when they first composed it. Forll 
is most considerable, that although, in reason, every 
clause in the creed should be clear, and so inop- 
portune and unapt to variety of interpretation, thai 
there might be no place left for several senses or 
variety of expositions; yet, when they thought fit 
to insert some mysteries into the creed, which in 
Scripture were espressed in so mysterious wortU, 
that the last and most explicit sense would s^ 
be latent, yet they who (if ever any did) ondei-stood 
all the senses and secrets of it, thought it not fit to 
use any words but the words of Scripture, particu- 
larly in the articles of Christ's descending into hell, 
and sitting at the right hand of God, to she 
Ibat those creeds are beat wXivAi Vae^ "Ccift 
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s of Scripture; and that faith is best which , 
greatest simplicity; and that it is better, I 
11 cases, humbly to submit, than curiously 
iquire and pry into the mystery under the 
[, and lo hazard our faith liy improving our 
'ledge : if the Nicene fathers had done 
w, possibly the church never would have 
ned it. 

id indeed the experience the ciiurch had after- 
B, ebowed that the bishops and priests were 
atislied in all circumstances, nor the schism 
aeed, nor the jiersons agreed, nor the canons 
f>ted, nor tlie article understood, nor any 
5 right, but when they were overborne with 
lOrity, which authority, when the scales turned, 
die same service and promotion to the contrary. 
nt it is considerable, that it was not the article 
Ik thing itself that troubled the disagreeing 
ms, but the manner of representing it : for I 
lye dissenters, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theog- 
Maris, Theonas, and Secundus, lielieved Christ 
e very God of very God ; but the clause ol' 
Inoc they derided, as being persuaded l)y their 
:, that he was neither of the substance of the 
Father, by division, as a piece of a lump, nor deri- 
ratioii, us children from their parents, nor by pro- 
dactiun, us huds from trees ; and nobody could tell 
them any other way at that time, and that made the 
fire to bum still. Ajid that was it I said ; if the ar- 
ticle had Ijeen with more simplicity, and less nicety 
determined, charity would have gained more, and 
laith would have lost nothing. And we shall find 
the wisest of them all, for so Eusebius Famphilus'' 

• Vide Sojomen, lib U. c. 18. 
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was eBteemed, published a creed or confessKHi 
in the synod; and though he and all the tea 
believed that great mystery of godliness, ' God 
manifested in tlie flesh/ yet he was not fully sasii- 
fied ; nor so soon of the clause of ' one substance,' 
till he had done a little violence to his own unda- 
standing ; for even when he had subscribed to tia 
clause of ' one subatance,' he does it with a protes- 
tation, that "heretofore he never had been ac- 
quainted, nor accustomed himself to such speechts." 
And the sense of the word was either so ambiguouft 
or their meaning so uncertain, that Andreas Fri- 
tius* does, with some probability, dispute, that the 
Nicene fathere, by ofiooiaioi, did mean Ukenest to 
the Father, not unity of essence.-^ Sylva, iv. c, I. 
And it was so well understood by personages dis- 
interested, that when Arius and Euzoius had con- 
fessed Christ to be Dem verhuta, without insertini 
the clause of 'one substance,' the emperor, by bis 
letter, approved of his faith, and restored him » 
his country and office, and the communion of the 
church. And a long time afler, although the ar- 
ticle was believed with nicety enough,! yet whffli 
they added more words still to the mystery, and 
brought in the word in-dcrramc, (hypostasis,) saying 
there were three hypostases in the Holy Trinity, H 
was BO long before it could be understood, thMit 
was believed therefore, because they would 
oppose their superiors, or disturb the peace of- 



the saying oF Arieton, the philoEophei, to ihe nioe expoiitla. 
this nij'fitery i ' Bkck hdteliore deaneeB and hciUs, if iij| 
taken in a Btate of consistence ; but when bniised and htw^ 
Bmall, it suffocates.' " 
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rch, in thingB which they thought could not 
p understood: insomuch that St. Jerome writ to 
,as : " Pray determine, for I shall not hesi- 
I speak of three hypostases, if you com-' 
me:" and again: "I implore thee, by the 
r of the world and the United Trinity, , 
lou wouldst authorize me, by thy letters, 
r to speak or to be silent on the subject of the 

t, without all question, the fathers determined 
t question with much truth ; though I cannot 
" e arguments upon which they built their de- 
were so gi3od as the conclusion itself was 
; but thiit which in this cose is considerable, 
ther or no they did well in putting a curse 
5 foot of their decree, and the decree itself into 
ft symbol, as if it had been of the same necessity. 
f the curse, Eusebius Famphilus could hardly 
|i in his heait to subscribe : at last he did ; but 
b tliis clause, that he subscribed it because the 
f curse did only " forbid men to acquaint 
elres with foreign speeches and unwritten 
whereby confusion and discord is 
: into the church. So that it was not bo 
a magisterial high assertion of the article, as 
r to secure the peace of tlie church, 
ame purpose, for aught I know, the 
bbers composed u form of confession, not as a 
prescript rale of toith, to build the hopes of our 
stdvation on, but as a lessera (mark) of that com- 
munion, which by public authority was therefore 

• " KsccTnc, B placet, obaecro ; rion timcbo ties liypostases 
4cere si jubetia. — Obtealar beatitudinem msm per cniciiiium 
mitndi Salutem, per u/i'ini'iniDi' Trinitslem, M mihi cpitiLolk luin, 
dte lacendarum sive ilicendaruni hypoEtaaeun detur Buthoritas." 
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estAblished upon those articles, because tlie 
were true, thouffli not of pjrime necessity, 
because that unity of confession was judged, 
things then stood, the best preserver of the 
of minds. 

But I shall observe this, that although the NiceiK 
fathers, in that case, at that time, and in that con- 
juncture of circumstances, did well, (and yet iheil 
approbation is made by after ages e.r past faclQ,l 
yet, if this precedent had been followed by all 
councUs, (and certainly they had equal power, if 
they had thought it equally reasonable,) and thai 
they had put all their decrees int»> the creed, u 
some have done since, to what a volume bad tbe 
creed by this time swelled ! and all the bouse had 
run into foundation, nothing left for superstnie- 
tures. But that they did not, it appears, first, thai 
since they thought all their decrees true, yet thej 
did not think tbem all necessary, at least not in 
ti)at degree ; and that they published such decrees, 
they did it declaratively, not imperatively ; as doc- 
tors ill their chaire, not masters of other men's faitli 
and consciences. Secondly, and yet there is some 
more modesty or wariness, or necessity, (what 
shall I call it 7) than this comes to ; for why a» 
not all controversies determined ? but even when 
general assemblies of prelates have been, some con- 
troversies that have been very vexatious, have been 
pretermitted, and others of less consequence have 
been determined. Why did never any general 
council condemn, in express sentence, the Peli^ian 
heresy, that great pest, that subtle infection of 
Christendom f* and yet divers general councils 
'did assemble while the heresy was in the worli 
Both tJiese cases, in seveml Ae\jtte.s, Xeave 



orli J 



to their lihert 
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their liberty of believinfr and prophesying, ' 
The latter proclaims, that all controversies cannot ■ 
be determined to sufficient purposes; and the first 
(lec]a.res, that those that are, are not all of them 
matters of faith, and themselves are not so secure 
but they may be deceived: and therefore, possibly, 
it were better it were let alone ; for if the latter 
lefliVes them divided in their opinions, yet their 
communions, and therefore probably their charities, 
are not divided ; but the former dii-ides their com- 
munions, and hinders their interest ; and yet tor 
ui|;ht is certain, the accused person b the better 
catholic. And yet, after all this, it is not safety 
enough to say, let the councU or prelates determine 
articles warily, seldom, with great caution, and 
with much sweetness and modesty : for though this 
be better than to do it raahlj, frequently, and fu- 
riously, yet if we once transgress the bounds set us 
by the apostles in their creed, and not only preach 
Dtber truths, but determine them magisterially as 
well as esegetically, although there be no error in 
the subject-matter, (as in Nice there was none,) yet 
if the next ages say they will determine another 
article, with as much care and caution, and pretend 
as great a necessity, there is no hindering them 
but by giving reasons against it : and bo, like 
enough, they might have done against the decreeing 
the article at Nice ; yet that is not sufficient ; for 
usee the authority of the Nicene council hath 
grown to tlie height of a mountainous prejudice 
against him that should say it was ill done, the 
same reason and the same necessity may be pre- 
tended by any age and in any council, and they 
I ink themselves warranted, by the great YireceictA 
Ifice. to proceed as peremptorily as they i\\A ■. \raV 
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then, if any other assembly of learned men 
possibly be deceived, were it not better they shoi 
spare the labour, than that they should, with so gi 
pomp and solemnities, engage men's persuasit 
and determine an article which after ages maA 
rescind ? For, thereibre, most certainly in tttfk 
own age, the point, with safety of faith and sal*» 
lion, might have been disputed and disbeliereiti 
and that many men's faiths have been tied up ' 
acts and decrees of councils, for those articles 
which the next age did see a liberty had 
been preserved, because an error was de 
we shall afterward receive a more certain acco 

And therefore the council of Nice did well, 
Constantinople did well; so did Bphesus KBi\ 
Chalcedon; but it is because the articles weretn^ 
determined (for that is part of my belief)! Init. 
who is sure it should be so beforehand, and wh^lK 
the points there determined were necessary or ttf 
to be believed or to be determined ? If pedA' 
had been concerned in it, through the faction ai4- 
division of the parties, I suppose the jadgmcMj 
of Constantine, the emperor, and the faioMt^ 
Hosius of Corduba, is sufficient to instruct nkj, 
whose authority I rather urge than reasons, to- 
cause it is a prejudice and not a reason I am to 
contend against. 

So that such determinations and publishing rf 
confessions, with authority of prince and bishop, us 
sometimes of very good use for the peace of tlit. 
church i and they are good also to determine 
judgment of indifferent persons, whose reasoi 
either side are not too great to weigh down the 
bability of that authority: but for persons of 
Sdent and imperious understanding, "Cafcii ttn.N 
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side the (letennination is, are armed with a preju- 
dice against the other, and with a weapon to affront 
them, but with no more to tonvince them; and 
tbey agwnst whom the deeision is, do the more 
readily betake themselves to the defensive, and are 
engag^ed upon contestation and public enmities, for 
aach articles which either might safely have been 
unknown, or with much charily disputed. There- 
fore the Xicene council, although it have the advan- 
tage of an acquired and prescribing authority, yet 
fnust not became a precedent to others, lest the 
«»enieuce8 of multiplying more articles, upon 
it pretence of reason as then, make the act of 
Nicene fathere, in straitening prophesying, 
enlarging the creed, become accidentally an 
invenience. The first restraint, although, if it 
been complained of, might possibly have been 
considered of; yet the inconvenience la not 
le, till it comes by way of precedent to nsher in 
Tt is like an arbitrary power, which, a1- 
;h by the same reason it take sixpence from 
subject it may take a hundred pounds, and then 
losajid, and then all, yet so long as it is within 
firrt hounds, the inconvenience is not so great ; 
when it comes to be a precedent or argument 
more, then the first may justly be complained 
U having in it that reason in the principle 
brought the inconvenience in the sequel; 
we have seen very ill consequents from inno- 
It beginnings. 

the inconveniences which might possibly 

Oom this precedent, those wise personages also 

resee; and therefore, although they took 

in >fice to add some articles, oratVeasXiaot'e 

Utly to declare the first creed, jel "fce^ 'Ocvcti 
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would have all tlic world to rest upon that, and g» 
no farther, as lielieving that to be eutBciest. 8t 
Athanastus declares their opinion:" "TfaatfaiA, 
t vrhich those fathers there confessed, was sufiideat 
for the refutation of all impiety, and the establi^ 
ment of all faith in Christ and true religion," And 
therefore there was a famous epistle written by 
Zeno the emperor, called the 'E»iuinicii',f or lie 
Epistle of Reconciliation, in which all disagreang 
interests are entreated to agree in the Nicene sym- 
bol ; and a promise made, upon that condition, te 
communicate with all other sects ; adding, withali 
that the church should never receive any othM 
symbol than that which was composed by theNicene 
fathers. And however Honorius was condeanned 
for a Monothelite, yet, in one of the epiaties whidi 
the sixth synod alleged against him, {viz, the » 
cofid,} he gave them counsel that would have done 
the church as much service as the determination cS 
ibt article did ; for he advised them not to be curioW' 
in their disputings, nor dogmatical in their del£& 
minations about that question; and because tto 
church was not used to dispute in that question, it 
were better to presei-ve the simplicity of faith, thrt 
to ensnare men's consciences by a new article. Aiid 
when the emperor Constantius was, by his factJaOi 
eaigaged in a contrary practice, the inconveai 
and unreasonableness was so great, that a prodMlt 
heathen observed and noted it in this charactcirflf; 
Constantius, " That he mixed the Christian 
gion, pure and simple in itself, with a weak asd 

■ "H yap iv dvTy iropd riSf iraripiiiv kbth rdj iila{ 
ypafic DpoXoyijSfliin iri?-ici aunSpKifS i^i -rrpog dvarpoirvr- 
fiiv irnoijc datliclas, aviamv St rijc ilimfiitas if X 
wU-tiuc, — Episi. ad Epict, 

t Evsg, lib, iii. c, 14, 




^lish superstition, perplexing to examine, but 
s to contrive; and escited dissensions which 
B widely diffuRed, and which were maintained 
ir of words, while he endeavoured to regu- 
e every sacred rite by hia own will," • 
r And yet men are more led by exnmjile than 
ather by reason or by precept; for in the council of 
Constjintinople one article, wholly new, was added; 
viz. " I believe one baptism for the remission of 
8 ;" and then, again, tbey were so confident that 
^at confession of faith was so absolutely entire, 
d that no man ever after should need to add any 
J to the integrity of faith, that the fathers of 
9ie council of EphesuB pronounced anathema to 
all those that should add any thing to the creed of 
Constantinople. And yet, for aU this, the church of 
Borne, in a synod at Gentilly, added the clause of 
•'Filioque" to the article of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost; and what they have done since all the 
world knows. All men were persuaded that it wag , 
moat reasonable the limits of Ikitb should be no more 
oilarged; but yet they enlarged it themselves, and 
bound others from doing it ; like an intemperate: 
Iher, who, because he knows he does ill himself, 
joins tempei-ance to his son, but continues to be 
Qiperate himself. 
1 Bat now, if I should be questioned concerning 
3 symbol of Athanasius, (for we see the Nicene 
mbol was the father of many more, some twelve 
! tiurteen symbols in the space of a hundred 



" Chriatianam religianEm Bbsolutsm ct simplicem anili 
confuclit. In q^ui atrutandil perplixiiia ijuBin iii 
nnpaaeDdii gratiiis, EKcitavit diisldia quw progreeBS fuuui 
_... itione verbonun, diim tilum omivem i ' 
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years,] I confess I cannot see that moderate s 
tence and gentleness of charity in his preface and 
conclusion, as there was in the Nicene creed. No. 
thing there but damnatioa and perishing everlfHt- 
ingly, unless tlie article of the Trinity he believed, 
as it is there, with curiosity and minute partion 
larities, explained. Indeed, Athanasius had been 
soundly vexed on one side, and much cried up os 
the other ; and therefore it is not so much vron " 
for him to be so decretory and severe in his t 
Bure; for nothing could more ascertain his friends ti 
him, and disrepute his enemies, than the l 
that damnatory appendix ; but that does i 
tify the thing. For the articles themselves, I t 
most heartily persuaded of the truth of themi, a 
yet I dare not say, all that are not bo are irrevocably 
damned, because without this symbol the faith c 
the apoetles' i^reed is entire, and he that believetl 
and is baptized shall be saved ; that is, he that be 

lieveth such a belief as is sufficient disposition t 

be baptized, that faith with the sacrament ia suffi 
aent for heaven. Now the apostles' creed doc 
one ; why, therefore, doth not both entitle us to ti 
promise? Besides, if it were considered o 
Athanasius's creed, how many people u _^^ 

it not, how contrary to natural reason it seems, iuf 
little the Scripture* says of those curiosities of ei 
plication, and how tradition was not clear on hi 
side for the article itself, much less for those fom 
and minutes J how himself is put to make an a: 
swer, and excuse, for the fathersf speaking in favoiil 
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6T tlie Arians, at least so seemingly that the Arians 
appealed to them for trial, and tlie offer was de- 
clined ; nnd after all this, that the Nicene creed 
itself went not so far, neither in article, nor ana- 
thema, nor explication ; it had not heen amisB if 
the final judgment had heen left to Jesus Christ, for 
he is appointed Judge of all the world, and he shall 
judge the people righteously, for he knows every 
truth, the degree of every necessity, and all excuses 
tliat do lessen or take away the nature or malice of 
^Crime; all which I think Atbanasius, though a 
Y good man, did not know so well as to warrant 
h a sentence. And put case, the heresy there 
fbdenmed he damnable, (as it is damnable 
hi^,) yet a man may maintain an opinion that , 
n itself damnable, and yet he, not knowing it so, 
1 being invincibly led into it, may go to heaven; 
Waopinjon shall bum, and himself be saved. But, 
however, I find no opinions in Scripture called 
dsnmable but what are impious in their efiect upon 
B'life, or directly destructive of the faith or the 
"^ ■ of Christianity; such of which St. Peter 
'bringing in damnable heresies, even 
nying the Lord that bought them : these are the 
e prophets, who out of covetousness make mer- 
kodize of you through cozening words.' Such 
^flteee are truly heresies, and such as these are 
oly danuiable. But because there are no de- 
s either of truth or falsehood, every true pro- 
Idem ait Origlnem ne^caese DiTiniMtem FilH et 
ib. iL c. 7, de Eucbar. eaatia Duplessie. Idem, csp, 6, 
, ait, Irenffium talia dixidsc qaw qui hodic diceret, pro 
n Fibhet. in reap, ad !l QubbL 
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position being alike true, that an 
less danmable, is not told us in Scripture, but U 
determined by the man and his manners, by «i- 
cumstance and accidents ; and therefore the cen- 
sure in the preface and end are ai^uments of his 
zeal and strength of his persaasion^ but tbey are 
extrinsical and accidental to the articles, and mig 
ag well have been spared. And, indeed, to me 
') seems very hard to put uncbaritableness into ti 
1 creed, and so to make it become as an article o 
Taith, though perhaps this very thing i 
of AthanasiuK,* who, if we may believe Aqui 
made this manifestation of faith, non per i 
symboli, ted per modum doelrina; that is, if I 111 
derstood him right, not with a purpose to impo 
it upon others, but uith confidence to declare fa 
own belief; and that it was prescribed to others' 
' a creed, was the act of the bishops of Rome ; ao 1 
said ; nay, possibly it was none of his. So said tl 
patriarch of Constantinople, Meletius, about m 
hundred and thirty years since, in bis epistle B 
JohnDouza; " We Ho not scruple plainly to pre 
test that the creed is falsely ascribed to Athanasit^ 
which was corrupted by the Roman pontiffs.''^ J 
it is more than probable that he said true, bee 
this creed was written originally in Latin, which & 
all reason Athanasius did not, and it was translate 
into Greek ; it being apparent that the Latin copjrl 
but one, but the Greek is various, there being ttal 
editions, or translations rather, expressed by Gen 
brard, lib, iii. de Trinit, But, in this particulaf 
who list may better satisfy himself in a disputbtaod! 

■ D, Tho. 22h!. q. i. arlk. I. ad 3. 

+ "Alhanaaio falso ailscxiptum ajmboliun mm pontificntt 
Rom. sppendice illS adulteratum, luce lucidius 
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S^bo!a Athanasii, printed at Wertzburg, 1590, 
iposed to he written by Serrarius or Clencherus, 

And yet Imustobservej that this symbol of A tha- 

lUB, and that other of Nice, offer not at any new 

; they only pretend to a further explication 

aiticles apostolical ; which is a certain confir- 

n that tliey did not believe more articles to be 

^riief necessary to salvation : if they intended 
se farther explications to be a« necesEary ajj the 
matical articles of the apostles' creed, I know 
how to answer all that may be objected t^^ainst 

tt; but the advantage that I shall gather fiom 
ir not proceeding' to new matters, is laid out 
jyforme in the words of Athanasiua, saying of 
.creed, "Thisisthe catholic faith;" and if his 
bority be good, or his saying true, or he the au- 
r, then no man can say of any other article, that 
i a part of the catholic faith, or that the catholic 
h can be enlarged beyond the contents of that 
ibol ; and therefore it is a strange boldness in 
cburch of Rome,* firet to add twelve new aiti- 
, and then to add the appendix of Athonasius to 
end of them, "This is the catholic faith, without 
ch no man can be saved." 

lut 80 great an example of so excellent a man 
1 beeneither mistaken or followed ivith too much 
idineEs; for we see all the world in factions, all 
laing one another; each party damned by all the 
; and there is no disagreeing in opinion from any 
I that is in love with his own opinion, but dam- 
aa presently to all that disi^ree. A ceremony 
A rite hath caused several churches to excom- 



a jursniEnli ptofessioi 
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municate each other ; ns in llie matter of the Satur- 
day fast tind kdeplng Easter. But u'hut the spirits 
of men are when they are exasperated in a qnes- 
tion and difference of religion, as they call il, 
though the thing itself may be most inconsiderable, 
is very evident in that request of Pope Innocen; 
tlie Third, desiriiif,^ of the Greeks, (but reasonably 
& man would think,] that they wouJd not so mucb 
hate the Roman maimer of consecrating in unlea- 
vened bread, as to wash and scrape, and pare the 
altars, after a Roman priest had consecrated. No- 
thing more furious ihan a. mistaken zeal, and the 
actions of a cicrupulous and abused conscience. 
When men think every thing to be their faith and 
their religion, commonly they are so busy in trifles 
and such impertinences in whiclt the scene of their 
mistake lies, that they neglect the greater things of 
the law, chanty, and compliances, and the gee 
neaa of Christian communion ; for this is the g 
principle of mischief, and yet is not more peiDi 
clous than unreasonable- 

For, I demand, can any man say and justify tl 
[ the apostles did deny communion to any n 
' believed the apostles' creed, and lived a good li&fl 
And dare any man tax that proceeding of i 
ness, and indiiferency in religion ? And since o 
blessed Saviour promised salvation to him that b 
lieveth, (and the apostles, when they gave t 
word the greatest extent, enlai^ed it not beyond U 
borders of the creed,) how can any man i 
the condemning of any man to the flames of h 
that is ready to die in attestation of this faitfi, t 
expounded and made explicit l)y the ajxistlea, I 
lives accordingly p And to this purpose it was « 
cellently siiiil, by a wise and ii pious prelate, St*i 
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" It is not through tlioroy questions that ; 
d invites us to heaven : our way to eternal life is 
1 easy: — to believe that Jesus was raised 
a the dead by ihe power of God, to confess him 
to be the Lord," &c. These are the articles which 
we must believe, which are the sufficient and ade- 
quate ohject of that faith which is required of ua 
in order to salvation. And therefore it was, that 
when the bishops of Istria deserted the communion 
of Pope Pelagius, in causd Iriam capUukrum,\ he 
gives them an account of his faith by recitation of 
the creed, and by attesting the four general coun- 
cils, and is confident upon this that no question or 
suspicion can arise respecting the validity of his 
faith ; let the apostles' creed, especially so expli- 
cated, be but secured, and all faith is secured ; and 
yet that explication too, was less necessary than the 
articles themselves ; for the explication was but ac- 
cidental, but the artic!es,even heibrethe explication, 
were accounted u sufficient inlet to the kingdom of 
heaven. 

And that there was security enough, in the simple 
believing the first articles, is very certain amongst 
them, and by their principles who allow of an im- 
plicit faith to serve most persons to the greatest 
purposes; for if the creed did contain in it the 
whole faith, and that other articles were in it impli- 
Wtly, (for such is the doctrine of the school, and 
particularly of Aquinas,) then he that explicitly 
believes all the creed, does implicitly believe oil the 
articles contained in it ; and then it is better the 

• " Noil per difficiles noa Deus ad beatam vitam quffistiones 
TOMt, &c. In abaaluto nnbis el fscili est istemitaB ; Jcaum 
■aiffitatum k mortuiB oei Dcum credere, el iDsum eiee Dominuln 



VOMt, *c. in aD! 
■aBdUtum k mortui 



on per dlSiclIes nos Dcue ad beatani vilam qmestiones 
c. In abaoluto nobis el fscili est letemiiaB i Jesum 
m \ mortuia per Deum credere, el ipaum eiae Domimim 
, &c."— Lib. s. Dc Trln. ad finem. 
Mil. loin. IV. edit. I'aris, p. 473. 
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implication should still continue, than that, by gs]^] 
explication, (which is simply unnecess&ry,) 
churuh should lie troubled with questions, nnd 
certain determinations, and factions enkind]ed, jmd 
animosities set on foot, and men's souls endau^red, 
who before were secured by the explicit belief 
all that the aposUea required as necessary ; 
belief also did secure them for all the rest, b 
it implied the belief of whatsoever was virCuaD; 
in the first articles, if such belief should by chaac 
be necessary. 

The sum of this discourse is this : if we take i 
estimate of the nature of faith from the dictntee a 
promises evangelical, and from the practice apedl 
lica], the nature of faith and its inte^ty con^ 
in such propositions which make the foundation < 
hope and charity, that which is sufficient to mat 
us to do honour to Christ and to obey him, asit^ 
encourage us in both ; and this is completed in d 
apostles' creed. And since contraries ore of '0 
same extent, heresyis to be judged by its proportfe 
and analogy to faith, and that is heresy only whit 
is gainst faith. Now, because faith is not only 
precept oi' doctrines, but of manners and holy E( 
whatsoever is either opposite to an article of cre« 
or teaches ill life, that is heresy ; but all those p» 
positions which are extrinsical to these two conaidf 
ations, be they true or be they false, make D 
heresy, nor the man a heretic ; and therefore, how 
ever he may be an erring person, yet he is to b( 
used accordingly, pitied and instructed, not coB* 
<lemned or excommunicated : and this is the result ' 
of the first ground, the consideration of tlie nature 
of faith and heresy. 



SECTION III. 



difficuUy and Hncerlainty of Arguments fro\ 
piuTe, in Questions tiot simply tieeeisary, not I 
pUy determined. 

who disposes of all things sweetly, and s 

; to the nature and capacity of things ond t 

I, hod made those only necessary which he 

^n care should be sulliciently propounded 

persons of whom he required the explicit 

And therefore all the articles of faith are 

ftnd plainly set down in Scripture, and the 

is not hid, excepting to them that are lost, 

4. Paul ; '* for there we find the encourag'e- 

every virtue, and the warning against every 

ithDamascen;* and that so manifestly, that 

con be ignorant of the foundation of faith 

tu9 own apparent fault. And this is ac- 

tdged by all wise and good men ; and ia eyi- 

Hides tiie reasonableness of the thing, in the 

Dies of Saints Austin.f Jerome,J Chrysos- 

'«lgentius,|| Hugo de Sancto Victore,f Theo- 

Lactantius.f Theophilus Antiochenus.J 

i8,§ and the latter schoolmen. And Grod 

lie j-dp apirni n-opatXiiffu', nai tarlag i 
Iv rnuraie iBplanoufv, — Orthod. Fidei. lib. iv 
88, Bt de Udl. Cred. e. 6. 

Psbi. m. 

a. II Semi, de Confess. 
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liath done more; for many things which are wily 
profitable, are also set down so plainly, thiit,a 
St. Austin says, "every one may partake, ifl» 
come in a devout and pious spirit : "* but of snt^^ 
thin^rs there is no question commenced ii 
dom; and if there were, it cannot but be acj 
and human interest that are the uutliurs of eoA 
disputes; and therefore these cannot be rampla 
errors, but always heresies, because the principleal 
ibem is a personal sin. ^^ 

But besides these things, which are so plainfa 
set down, some for doctrine, as St Paul eaya, m^^ 
is, for articles and foundation of faith, some for ^ 
structiou, some for reproof, some for comfort, tlu 
is, in matters practical and speculative of si 
tempers and constitutions, there are innumenl 
places, containing in them great mysteries, but* 
eitlier so enwrapped with a cloud, or so darkcaf 
with umbrages, or heightened with expreBsioiiB,:^ 
so covered with allegories and garments of rbettnJ! 
BO profound in the matter, or so altered or i 
intricate in the manner, in the clothing, and in tb 
dressing, that God may seem to have left them a 
trials of our industry, and arguments of our il 
perfections, and incentives to the longings i^ 
Leaven, and the clearest revelations of eternity, >l 
as occasions and opportunities of our mutual cfa 
rity and toleration to each other, and humili^ \ 
ourselves, rather than the repositories of faith M 
furniture of creeds, and articles of belief. 

For wherever the word of God is kept, vbt^ 
in Scripture alone, or also in tradition, lie that eo 
siders that the meaning of the one, and the tru 

" " Neao inde haurire non poBsit, ei modu ad bauiiwidl 
ilavoli? ac pie Bfcedal." — Ubi supca de Util. Cred. e. C. 
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of the other, are things of great qiies- 
jWiU see a necessity in these things, (which are 
subject matter of must of the quet;tions in 
lendoin,) that men should hope to be eX' 
by an implicit faith in God Almighty. For 
there are, in the explications of Scripture, so 
commentaries, so many senses and inlerpre- 
s, GO many volumes in oil ages, and all, like 
faces, exactly none like another, either this 
•nee and inconvenience is absolutely no fault 
or, if it be, it is excusable, by a mind pre- 
to consent in that truth which God intended. 
his I call an implicit faith in God, which is 
ly of as great excellency as an implicit railh 
man or company of men. Because they 
do require an implicit faith in the church for 
sary, and excuse the want of ex- 
faith by the implicit, do require an implicit 
in the church, because they believe that God 
required of them to have a mind prepared to 
re whatever the chorch says; which, because 
proposition of no absolute certainty, whoso- 
loes, in readiness of mind, believe all that 
qialce, does also believe that sufficiently, if it 
ng to be believed ; that is, if it be true, and 
[ bath said so ; for he bath the same obedi- 
r iinderstaading in this as in the other. But, 
e it is not so certain God hath tied him in all 
to believe that which is called the church, 
at it is certain we must believe God in all 
and yet neither know all that either God 
vealed or the church taught, it is better to 
lihe certain than the uncertain, to believe God 
tlian men; especially since, if God hath 
us to believe men, our absolute Bubmimoa 
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to God does involve that, and there is no inconve- 
nience in the world this way, hut that we impli- 
citly believe one article more, viz. the church's 
thorityorinrullibility, which may well be pardoned) 
because it secures our belief of all the rest, and «« 
ftre sure if we believe all that God said expli- 
citly Qv implicitly, we also believe the chnrcli impli- 
citly, in case we are bound to it; hnt we lue not 
certain, that if we believe any company of men, 
whom we call the church, that we therefore obcj 
God, and believe what he hath said. But, hoa- 
ever, if this will not help us, there is no help for 
uB, but good fortune or absolute predestination; 
for by choice and industry no man can secure him- 
self, that in all the mysteries of religion taught in 
Scripture he shall certainly understand and expli- 
citly believe that sense thitt God intended. Forlo 
this purpose there are many considerations. 

I. There are so many thousands of copies th»t 
were writ by persons of several interests and per- 
suasions, such different understandings and tem- 
pers, such distinct abilities and weaknesses, that it 
is no wonder there is so great variety of reading 
both in the Old Testament and in the New, Ja 
the Old Testament, the Jews pretend that the 
Christians have corrupted many places, on purpose 
to make symphony between both the Testamente. 
On the other side, the Christians have had so much 
reason to suspect the Jews, that when Aquila blid 
translated the Bible in their schools, and had heen 
taught by them, they rejected the edition, many of 
them, and some of them called it heresy to follow 
it. And Justin Martyr justified it to Trypbon, 
that the Jews had defalked many sayings from the 
hoots of the old prophets, a.nd m\ioti%s,\. \.V«, \estW 
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ices in tliat of the Psalm, Dicite in nationibtn 
Dominus regnav'it d iigno. The last ivirds 
U»ve cut off, and presailed so Car in it, that m 
day none of our Sibles have it ; but if they 
it not to have it, tlien Justin Martyr's Bible 
more in it than it Hhould have, for tliere it was ; 
Lt a fault there was, either under or nver. But, 
ver, there are infinite readings in the New 
iment; (for in that I will instance;) some whole 
Bin one that are not in another; and there was, 
me copies of St. Mark's Gospel, in the last 
ter, a whole verse, a chapter it was anciently 
i, that is not found in our Bibles, as St. Jerome 
[edibiam, q. 3. notes. The words he repents, 
U. Contra Polygamos : "They confessed, saying, 
it IB the essence of iniquity and unbelief, which 
not allow the true pjower of God to be ajipre- 
' by unclean spirits ; therefore now display 
righteousness."* These words are thought by 
!to savour of Manicheism ; and, for ought I can 
were therefore rejected out of many Greek 
ii, andatlastoutoftheLatin. Now, Buppose 
a Manicfaee in disputation should urge this 
i, having found it in his Bible, if a catholic 
Id answer him by saying, it is apocryphal, and 
ibund in divers Greelc copies, might not the 
oohee ask, how it come in, if it was not the 
I of God, and if it was, how came it out P and 
8t take the some liberty of rejecting any other 
lority which shall be alleged against him, if he 
find any copy that may favour him, however 

'EtaUmliafadobant diceotea, Bseeulum istod iniquiudi; 
ncdalitatis substantia est, quie non emit per immiuidoB 
u> vetani Dei »pptehendi ■rirlutem, iddrco jam nunc 
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that favour be procured ? And did not the 8 
nites reject all the epistles of St. Paul, upon pr*- 
tence he was an enemy to the law of Moses ? In- 
deed, it was boldly and most unreasonably done; 
but if one title or one chapter of St. Mark be called 
aijoehryphul, forbeing suspected of Maiiichei8m,it 
is a plea that wUl too much Justify others in Unit 
taking and choosing what they list. But I will ntt 
urge it so far ; but is not there as much reason E 
the fierce Lutherans to reject the epistle of G 
' James, for favouring justification by works, orAl 
epistle to the ilebrews, upon pretence that f 
sixth and tenth chapters do favour Novatiauim ^^ 
especially, since it was by some famous chordM 
at first not accepted; even by the church of f 
herself ? The parable of the woman taken i 
tery, which is now in John viii, Eusebius says, W 
not in any gospel, but the Gospel according to ti 
Hebrews; and St. Jerome makes it doubtful, andtf 
does St. Chrysostom and Euthimius, the first nO 
vouchsafing to explicate it in his hnmilies upcaiSI 
John, the other affiiming it not to be found in tb 
exacler copies. I shall not need to ui^, thatthsM 
are some words so near in sound, that the ecribt 
might easily mistake. There is one famous aa».t 
serving Ike Lord,* which yet some copies m 
serving the lime ,f the sense is very unlike, thoi^ 
the words be near, and there needs som.e Utt 
luxation to strain this latter reading to a goM 
sense. That famous precept of St. Paul, that ti 
women must pray with a covering on their heoi 
ha -roiis nyye^dt, 'because of the angels,' hath brongb 
into the church an opinion that angi ' 
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ihurcbes, and are spectators of our devotion and 

ctrtmenti Sucb an opinion, if it should meet 
peevish opposites on one side, and confident 
lepisU on the other, might possibly make a 
and here were a clear ground for the affirma^ 
and yet, who knows hut that it might have 
a mistake of the transcribers to double the y ? 

"f we read, lii ruSe dyiXHS, that the sense be, 
men in public assemblies must wear a veil, by 
D of companies of the young men there pre- 
,' it would be no ill exchange, for the loss of n 
', to make so probable, so clear a sense of the 
; But the instances in this kind are too 
r, as appears in the variety of readings in 
al copies, proceeding from the negligence or 
itnce of the transcribers, or the maUcious en- 

vour of heretics,* or the inserting marg^inol 

s into the text, or the nearness of several words, 
d there is so much evidence of this particular, 

i it hath encouraged the servants of the vulgar ' 
' " a (for so some are now-a-days) to prefer 

t translation before the original; for although 

f have attempted that proposition with very ill 
B, yet that they could think it possible to be 

ted, is on argument there is much variety and 
18 in divers texts ; for if they were not, 
mpudence to pretend a translation, and 
a of the best, should be better than the 

[inal. But so it is, that this variety of reading 
t of slight consideration ; for although it be 
iil8trahly true, that all things necessary to faith 



ci laimipeninl Novum Testaminlum ul leslnntur 
b. Y. »dv. -Warcion, Eusfb. lib, v, HUx. c,MV,.\iim«. 
W. Alia, lliexes. Basil, lib. ii- conu. E'lnooii'Hn- 
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and good maiiiiers are preeerved from alterntuD 
and corruption, because they are of things n 
aary ; and they coiild not be necessary, unless they 
were delivered to us, God in liis goodness and Ul 
justice having obliged himself to pniscrve tint 
which he hath bound us to observe and keep ; ytfe 
in other things, which God hath not obliged 1:^ 
self so punctually to preserve, — in these things, sn 
variety of reading is crept in, every reading tahi 
away a degree of certainty fttjm any propoaitia 
derivative from those places so read : and if son 
copies (especially if they be public and notaUl 
omit a verse or title, every argument from snckl 
title or verse loses much of its strength and n 
tation ; and we find it in a great instance, 
when in probation of the mystery of the glorioil 
Unity in Trinity, we allege that saying of St. Ji^DI^ 
' There are three which bear witness in heaven, fte 
Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and these tbitt 
are one;' the anti-trinitarians think they have an-' 
Bwered the argument, by saying, the Syrian tnoid 
tion and divers Greek copies have not that yes 
in them, and therefore, being of doubtful authority 
cannot conclude with certainty in a questioQ i 
faith. And there is an instance on the catht^ 
part : for when the Arians urge the saying of a 
Saviour, ' No man knows that day and hour, (Tia. 
of judgment,) no not the Son, but the Father oiily/ 
to prove that the Son knows not all things, and 
therefore cannot be God, in the proper sense; Sb 
Ambrose thinks he hath answered the i 
' by saying those words, ' no not the Son,' wers 
thrust into the text by the fraud of the Arians, Bo 
that here we have one objection, wliicb must fi 
be cleared and made infallible, before we can b4 
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trtained In any such question as to coll them 
iljcs that diEsent. 
II, I consider that theiii are very many senses 
designs of expounding Scriptnre, and when 
granunatical sense in found out, we are many 
es never the nearer ; it is not that which was 
nded; for there is, in very many Scriptures, a 
ble sense, a literal and a spiiitual; (for the 
Ipture is a book written within and without, 
X, V.) and both these senses are subdivided. 
■ the literal sense la either natural or figurative; 
. the spiritual is sometimes allegorical, some- 
Ba aiu^gical ; nay, sometimes there lU'e divers, 
ral senses in the same sentence, as St. Austin 
silently proves in divers places ;* and it appears 

divers quotations in the New Testament, where 
DipoBtlea and divine writers bring the same te&- 
ony to divers purposes; and particularly St. 
d'smaking that saying of the Psalm, 'Thou art 
Son, this day have I begotten Ihee,' to be an 
nment of Christ's resurrection, and a designa- 
1 OT ordination to his pontificate, is an instance 
f famous in his first and fifth chapter to the He- 
irs. But now, there being suth variety of senses 
Soipture, and but few places bo marked out, as 
to be capable of divers senses, if men will 
Ee commentaries as Herod made orations, koto 
hfc ^vraaias, with a mind inflated with vanity, 
infallible criterion will be leil, whereby 
of the certain dogmatical resolute sense of 
pinces which have been the matter of (|ues- 

k ? For put case, a question were commenced 

'Ubi idi. Confen. cap. SU. Lib. ii. de Civil. Dei. cap*-'! 
b iiL de Donrina CliriBi. tap. 20. 



concerning the degrees of glory in heaven, a 
there is in the schools a noled one. To Ebow ai 
inequality of reward, Chriet'a parable is brought, of 
the reward of ten cities, and of five, according tO' 
the divers improvement of the talents; this s 
is mystical, and yet very probable, and understood 
by men, for au|iht I know, to this very set 
the result or the ai^ument is made good by Stl 
Paul ; ' As one star differeth from another in glot]^ 
BO shall it be in the resurrection of the dead.' Notfi 
SBppose another should take the same liberty o 
expounding another parable to a mystical B^i 
and interpretation, as all parables must be e 
pounded ; then the parable of the labourers in tl 
vineyard, and though differing in labour, y 
having an equal reward, to any man's understand 
ing, may seem very strongly to prove the c 
and as if it were of purpose, and that it wereti 
main design of the parable, the lord of the Tin 
yard determined the point resolutely, upon ^ 
mutiny and repining of them that had borne tl 
burthen and heat of the day, ' I will give unto tb 
last even as to thee ;' which, to my sense. Been 
to determine the question of degrees ; they thn 
work hut little, and they that work long, shall n 
be distinguished in the reward, though acuidentaB 
they were in the work ; and if this opinion cooli 
hut answer St. Paul's words, it stands as fair, ani 
perhaps fairer than the other. Now, if we loo 
well upon the words of St. Paul, we shall find b 
speaks nothing at all of diversity of degrees « 
glory inbeatilied bodies, but the differences of glor 
in bodies heavenly and earthly : ' There are,' saj 
he, ' bodies earthly, and there are heavenly b( 
dies: and one is the glory of the earthly, anothet 
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! glory of tbe heavenly ; one glory of the sun, 
rther of the moon. Sic. So shall it be in the 
nrrection ; for it ia sown in corruption, it is 
Bed in incorruption.' Plainly thua, onr bodies 
in the resurrection shall differ as much from our 
bodies here, in the state of corruption, as one star 
does from another. And now, suppose a sect 
should be commenced upon this q^uestion, (upon 
lighter and vainer many have been,) either aide 
must resolve to answer the other's argumenla, whe- 
ther tliey can or no, and to deny to each other a 
liberty of expounding the parable to such a. sense, 
and yet themselves must use it or want an argu- 
ment. But men use to be unjust in their own 
eases i and were it not better to leave each other 
to iheir liberty, and seek to preserve their own 
charity 1' For when the words are capable of a ■ 
mystical or a diverse sense, I know not why men's 
rancies or understandings should be more bound 
to be like one another than their faces ; and either, 
in all such places of Scripture, a liberty must be 
indulged to every honest and peaceable wise man, 
or else all argument from such places must be 
wholly declined. Now, although I instanced in a 
qnesljon, which by good fortune never came to 
open defiance, yet there have been sects framed 
Upon lighter grounds, more inconsiderable ques- 
tions, which have been disputed on either side with 
arguments less material and less pertinent. St. 
Austin laughed at the Donatists, for bringing that 
Baying of the spouse in the Canticles, to prove 
their Bchism, ' Tell me where thou feedest. where 
thou makest thy flock to rest at noon.* For from 
e they concluded, the residence of the church 
I only in the soulli part of the world, only in 
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Africa.* It was but a weak way of argumeot J yet 
the fathers were free eQougb to use such mediuma, 
to prove mysteries of great concernment ; but y«* 
^^in, when they speak either against an adversatfi 
or with consideration, they deny that such mystical 
senses can suOicipiitly confirm a question of fii^lL 
But I shall instance, in the great question of reba[K 
tization of heretics, which many saints, and nu*' 
tyrs, and confessors, and divers councils, and 
most all Asia and Africa did once believe i 
practise. Their grounds for the invalidity of 
baptism by a heretic, were such mystical wc 
as these : ' Thou host covered my head in the da] 
of battle,' Ps. cxl.; and, 'He that washeth his 
self, aAer the touching a dead body, if be touch 
again, what availeth his washing i*' Ecelus. xxxiv. 
and, ' Drink waters out of thine own cisten^' 
Prov, v.; and, 'We know that God heareth m 
sinners,' John ix. ; and, ' He that is not with n 
is against me,' Luke xi. I am not sure the otht 
part had arguments so good ; for the great one ( 
' one faith, one baptism," did not conclude it 1 
their understandings who were of the other opiniu 
and men famous in their generations; for it Wl 
no argument that they who had been baptized t| 
John's baptism should not be baptized in the 
of Jesus, because 'one God, one baptism;' andu 
is still one faith which a man confesseth 
times, and one sacrament of the eucharist, thoaf 
a man often communicates ; so it might be oi 
baptism, though ollenminist«red. And the unl 
of haplism might not be derived from the uaitf" 
the ministration, but from the unity of the reli 



* Jerome, in Mutth. i 
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Ehich they are baptized : though baptized a 
nd times, yet, because it was still in the 
of the holy Trinity, still into the death of 
.it mi^ht be ' one baptism.' Whether St. 
Cyprian, Firmilian, and their colleagues, had this 
discourse or no, {I know not,) I am sure they might 
have had much better to have evacuated the force 
of that argument, although I believe they had the 
wrong cause in hand. But this is it that I say, 
that when a question is so undetermined in Scrip- 
tare, that the arguments rely only upon such mys- 
lical places whence the best fancies can draw the 
greatest variety, and such which perhaps were 
"er intended by the Holy Ghost, it were good 
3 did not swell higher than the fountain, 
d the confidence higher than the argument and 
^ence : for, in this case, there could not any thing 
■■o certainly proved, as that the disagreeing 
y should deserve to be condemned, by a sen- 
e of excommunication, for disbelieving it; and 
■they were ; which I wonder at so much the 
s they who (as it was since judged) 
fctbe right cause, had not any sufficient argu- 
Sil from Scripture, not so much as such mystical 
argamerits, but did fly to the tradition of the 
church ; in which also I shall afterwards show, they 
had n othing that was absolutely certain. 

. 1 consider that there are divers places of 
ipture, containing in them mysteries and ques- 
8 of great concernment ; and yet the fabric and 
Mitntion is such, that there is no cei-tain mark 
nine whether the sense of them should be 
d or figurative : 1 speak not here eonceruing 
[nfdcal means of determination, as trad\U\e to- 
j, councils, /hlhers, popes, and vVieUVe, \ 
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sbatt coDBider them a(\erward, in their several places; 
but here the subject-matter being concerning Script 
ture in its own capacity, I say there is nothing iS 
the nature of the thing to determiae the sense amt 
meaning, but it must be gotten oat as it 
that therefore it is unreasonable, that what of its 
is ambiguous should be understood in 
prime sense and intention, under the pain of d 
a sin or an anathema; I instance, in that faiiioD 
place from uhence hath sprung that tguestion 
transubslantiation, ' This is my body.' Tlie v/tyrt 
are plain and clear, apt to be understood in M 
literal sense; and yet this sense is so hard asitdofl 
violence to reason ; and llierefore it is the questioi 
ffbetber or no it be not a figurative speech. Bh 
here, what shall we have to determine it ? VfhH 
mean soever we take, and to what sense soever y 
will expound it, you shall be put to give an u 
count why you expound other places of ScriptUH 
in the same case, to quite contrary senses. For! 
you expound it literally, then, besides that it seGH 
to intrench upon the words of our blessed Saviaw 
* The words that I speak, they are spirit, and tbe 
are life,' that is, to be spiritually uuderalood ; {ao 
it is a miserable thing to see what wretched shift 
are used to reconcile the literal sense to tba 
words, and yet to distinguish it from the Capei 
naitical fancy ;) but besides this, why are not t&ori 
, other Hayings of Christ expounded literally, 'Iw 
I a vine, J am the door, 1 am a rock ?' Why do «l 
fly to a figure in those parallel words, 'Thisisth 
covenant which I make between me and you F'aiii 
yet that covenant was but the sign of the covenant 
and why do we fly to a figure in a precept, as wfil 
as io mystery and a ptoposilion? 'IK'n-j \\%'eA.'a»ffi 
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offend thee, cut it off:' and yet we have figures 
enougb to save a limb. Tf it be said, because rea- 
son tells us these are not to be expounded accord- 
ing to the letter; this will be no plea for them who 
retain the literal exposition of the other instance, 
against all reason, against all philosophy, against 
all sense, and against two or three sciences. But 
if you expound these words figuratively, besides 
that you are to contest against a world of preJU' 
dices, you give yourself the liberty, which if others 
will use when either they have a reason or a neces- 
sity so to do, they may perhaps turn all into alle- 
gory, and so may evacuate any precept, and elude 
any argument. Well, so it is that very wise men 
have expounded things allegorically, when they 
should have expounded them literally." So did 
the famous Orlgen, who, as St. Jerome reports 
of hUn, turned paradise so into an allegory, that he 
took away quite the truth of the story, and not 
only Adam was turned out of the garden, but the 
garden itself out of paradise. Otlieis expound 
things literally, when they should understand them 
in allegory ; so did the ancient Papias understand 
Christ's millenary reign upon earth (Apocal. xx.;) 
and HO depressed ihe hopes of Cliristianity, and 
their desires to the longing and expectation of 
temporal pleasures and satisfactions; and he was 
"'lowed by Justin Martyr, Irenseus, TertuUian, 
intius, and indeed the whole church generally. 



*Sie Si. Hiermn. "In adalescentiH piOTDciLtus ardore et 
'iMia ScripluTBnuii allegorice interptetaioB sum AbdiEin pto- 

jtmsm, cujuB htBtariani nesdebam." De Seuau AllegoilCD S> ' 

•crtpt, dixit Basilius. 'Qq KiKBu-iitiiilvov uiv rilv kiyav M 

Itiiriuiia, dXitSij ?( ilyoi ah it&.yv Jiffuu.v.— Lib. ixii. ■ 

Qrit. Del c 7. Pt^si. lib. Kix. in Isid. ui in q. 3«. Ewk. ■ 
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till Sl Austin and St. Jerome's time; who, first q( 
any whose works are exant. did reprove the enpr. 
If such great spirits be deceived, in finding sot 
what kind of senses be to be given to Scriptures, it 
may well be endured that we, who sit at their feet 
may also tread in the steps of tliem whose feel 
could not always ti'ead aiigbt. 

IV. I consider that there ore some places af 
Scripture tbat have the aelf-same expressions, liis 
same preceptive words, the same reason and ua- 
count, in aU appearance, and yet either must bf 
expounded to quite different senses, or else 
must renounce the communion, and the chi 
of a great part of Christendom. And yet tbi 
absolutely nothing in the thing, or in its ciii 
stances, or in itis adjuncts tbat can determine 
different purposes, I instance in those greqt 
clusivenegativesforthenecessityofbothaac] 
' Except a man be bom of water,' &c. ' Exce^; 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man, ye cannot enter ' 
the kingdom of heaven.' Now, then, the 
urged for the absolute, indiepensible necessity 
tism, even in infants; insomucli that infanta ga; 
part of hell if (inculpably both on their 
their parents' part) they miss of baptism ; for thi 
the doctrine ofthe church of Rome, which theyT 
from St. Austin : and others also do, from h< 
baptize infants, though with a less opinion of' 
absolute necessity. And yet the same manner ot 
precept, in the same form of words, in the same 
manner of threatening, by an exclusive negatlre. 
shall not enjoin us to communicate infants, thougb 
damnation (at least in form of words) be k- 
actly, and in every particular, ahke appendant W 
the neglect of holy baptism and the venerable eil- 
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charist. If ' except ye be bora again,' shall con- 
clude ugainst the aoabaptiGt for necessity of bap- 
tizing infants, (as sure enough we say it does,) why 
shall not an equal, 'except ye eat,' bring infants to 
the holy communion ? The primitive church, for 
some two whole ages, did follow their own princi- 
ples, wherever they led them ; and seeing that 
upon the same ground equal results must follow, 
they did communicate infants an soon as they had 
baptized them. And why the church of Rome 
sliould not do so too, being she expounds, ' except 
ye eat,' of oral manducation, I caimot yet learn a 
reason. And, for others that expound it of a spi- 
ritual manducation, why they shall not allow the 
disagreeing part the same liberty of expounding 
' except a man be bom again,' too, I by no means 
ean understand. And in these cases uo external 
determiner can be pretended in answer : for what- 
goerer is extrinsical to the words, as councils, tra- 
dition, church autliority, and fathers, either have 
said nothing at all, or have concluded, by their 
practice, contrary to the present opinion ; as is plain 
in their communicating infants by virtue of ' except 

5. I shall not need to urge tlie mysteriousness 

of some points in Scripture, which, from the nature 

I* of the subject, are hard to be understood, though 

^^ f plainly represented ; for there are some mys- 

» in divinity," which are only to be understood 

sons very holy and spiritual, which are rather 

e ftlt than discoursed of; and therefore, if per- 

Fenture they be offered to public consideration. 

t will therefore be opposed, because they run 

• Secrcia Theologiffi. 
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the some fortune with many otber queslions; thai 
ia, not to be understood ; and bo much the rather, 
because their understanding, that is, the feeling 
such secrets of the kingdom, are not the resnits ot 
logic and philosophy, or yet of public revelatioa 
but of the public spirit privately working, and in no 
man is a duty, but in all thttt have it, is a reward^ 
and ia not necessary for all, but given to some; pro- 
ducing its operations, not regularly, but opon occa- 
sions, personal necessities, and new emergencies 
Of this nature are the spirit of obsignation, beliaf 
of particular salvation, special influences and com- 
forts coming from a sense of the spirit of adoptioi, 
actual fervours and great conplacencies in devo- 
tion, spiiituiil joys, which are little drawings aside 
of the curtains of peace and eternity, and antepasts 
of immortality. But the not understanding the 
perfect cons! it ution and temper, of these mysteries^ 
(and it is hard for any man so to understand as to 
make others do so too that feel them not,) is cause 
that in many questions of secret theology, by being 
very apt and easy to be mistaken, there is a ne- 
cessity in forbearing one another; and this con- 
sideration would have lieen of good use in tJi$ 
question between Solo and Calharinus, both for 
the preservation of their charity and explication of 
the mystery. 

6. But here it will not be unseasonable to con- 
sider, that all systems and principles of science aie 
expressed so, that either by reason of the univer- 
sality of the terms and suliject-matter, or the infi- 
nite variety of human understandings, and these 
peradventure swayed by interest, or determined by 
things accidental and extrinsical, they seem to di- 
vers men, nay to the same men upon divers occa- 
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sions, to speak things estremely disparate, and some- '.^^ 
timescontrnry, but very often of great variety. And 
Ibis very thing happens also in Scripture, that if il 
w«re not in a. sacred subject, it were excellent sport 
lo observe, how the same place of Scripture serves 
several turns upon occasion, and they at that time 
believe the words sound nothing else; whereas, in 
the liberty of their judgment and abstracting from 
that occasion, their commentaries understand them 
fffaally to a diHering sense. It is a wonder of what 
excellent use to the church of Rome, is libi dabo 
claven, ' I will give thee the keys.' It was spoken 
to Peter and none else, (sometimes,) and there- 
fore it concerns him and his successors only ; the 
rest are to derive from him. And yet, if you ques- 
tion them for their sacrament of penance, and 
priestly absolution, then ' I will give thee the 
keys' comes in, and that was spoken to St, Peter, 
and in him to the whole college ofthe apostles, and 
in them to the whole hierarchy. If you question 
why the pope pretends to free souls from purga- 
tory, ' I will give thee the keys,' is hia warrant ; 
bnt if you tell him, the keys are only for binding 
and loosing on earth directly, and in heaven conse- 
qnently ; and that purgatory is a part of hell, or 
rather neither earth nor heaven nor hell, and so the 
keys seem to have nothing to do with it, then hia 
OOmmiHsion is to be enlarged by a suppletory of 
reKSon and consequences, and bis keys shall unlock 
thiadifhrulty; for il is the key of knowledge, as well 
as of authority. And these keys shall enable him 
to espound Scriptures infallibly, to determine ques- 
tions, lo preside in councils, to dictate to all the 
Kid magisterially, to rale the church, to dispense 
I oaths, to abrogate laws: and if his key of 
■ 
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knowledge will not, the key of authorily shall, 
and 'I will give thee the keys' shall answer foi 
all. We have an inBlance in the single fancy of 
one man, what rare variety of matter is afforded 
from those plain words, ' I have prayed for thee, 
Peter,' Lvke, ssii. ; for that place, suya Bellarmine," 
ie otherwise to be understood of Peter, otherwise o( 
the popes, and otherwise of the church of Rome: 
and 'for thee' signifies, that Christ prayed that 
Peter might neither err personally nor judicialtj; 
and that Peter's successore, if they did err pereon- 
allyj mi^ht not err judicially ; and that the Roman 
church might not err personally. All this varietj 
of senses is pretended, by the fancy of one man, lo 
be in a few words which are as plain and simple as 
are any words in Scripture. And what then in 
those thousands that are intricate ? So is done 
with 'Feed my sheep,' which a man would think 
were a commission as innocent and guiltless of de- 
signs, as the sheep in the folds are. But if it be 
asked, why the bishop of Home calls himself univer- 
sal bishop, ' Feed my sheep' is his warrant. Why 
he pretends to a power of deposing princes, * Feed 
my sheep," said Christ to Peter, the second time. H 
it be demanded, why also he pretends to a power oF 
authorising his subjects to kill him, ' Feed my 
iambs,' said ChriBt, the third time : and ' feed' 
(pasce) is teach, and 'feed' is command, and 'feed' 
is kill. Now if others shonld take the same (unreit- 
sonableness I will not say, but the same) liberQr m 
CKpounding Scripture, or if it be not licence taken, 
but that the Scripture itself is so full and redun- 
dant in senses quite contrary, what man soever, ot 

' Bellar. Ulj. iv. de Pontif. c. 3. § Respondeo piimft. 
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diat company of men soever shall use this prin- 
ple, will certainly find such rare productions from 
Ireral places, that either the unreasonableness of 
B thing will discover the error of the proceeding, ' 
keUe there will be a necessity of permitting a great 
iterty of judgment, where is bo in6oite variety 
pthont limit or mark of necessary determination. 
I (lie first, then, because an error is so obvions and 
idy to ourselves, it wUl be great imprudence or 
tnny to be hasty in judging others; but if the 
;r, it is it that 1 contend for ; for it is most un- 
reasonable, when either the thing itself miniaters 
variety, or that we take licence to ourselves in va- 
riety of interpretations, or proclaim to all the world 
our great weakness, by our actually being deceived, 
that we should either prescribe to others magiste- 
rially, when we are in error, or limit their under- . 
standings, when the thing itself affords liberty and 
variety. 



■ thin 



SECTION IV. 

Of Ike Bi/ficuUy nf Expounding Scripture. 

Thesc considerations are taken from the nature of 
Scripture itself^ but then, if we consider that we 
have no certain ways of determining places of 
difficulty and question, infallibly and certainly; 
but that we must hope to be saved in the belief of 
things plain, necessary, and fundamental, and our 
"■" IDS endeavour to find out God's meaning in such 



places, uliich he hatli leFl under a cloud, for ollec 
great ends reserved to liia own knowledge, we aliall 
see a very great necessity in ollouing a liberty in 
propfaesying, without prescribing authoritAtitety la 
other men's consuieuces, and becoming lords and 
masters or their faitb. Now tbe means of en- 
pounding Sciipture are either external, or internal. 
For the external, as cburcb-auibority, tradit^ 
fathere, councils, and decrees of bishops, tbey ais 
of a distinct consideration, and follow after in tbeb 
order. But here we will first consider tbe inn- 
lidily and uncertainty of nil those nieiuie of n- 
puunding Scripture, which are more proper oai 
internal to ibe nature of the thing. The grcal 
masters of commentaries, some whereof have oo- 
dertaken to know oil mysteries, have propoiuided 
many ways to expound Scripture ; whicb indeed 
ore excellent helps, but not infallible assistoQCft 
both becausethemselvesare but moral instriime^^ 
which force not truth from roncealment, as abt 
because they are not infallibly used and appliad; ' 
1. Sometime the sense is drawn forth by tlie cm 
text and connexion of parts ; it is well when & 
can be so. But when there is two or three aatf-. 
cedents, and subjects spoken of, what man or wW' 
rule shall ascertain me, that I make my referent ' 
true, by drawing tbe relation to such an ontecedoA' 
to wbicb I have a mind to apply it, another hailf 
not ? For in a contexture where one part doea Ml 
always dejiend upon another, where things of (W 
fering natures intervene and interrupt the fir«t ic- ; 
tentioQs, there it is not always very probable ffr 
expound Scripture, to take its meaning by its pro- 
portion to the neighbouring words. But wbo dvi 
sires satisfaction in this, may read the observatiofl 
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rified in S. Gregory's Morals upon Job, lib. t, 
I 29. and the instanccB he there brings are ex- 
Uenl proof, that llns way of interpretation does 
warrant any man to impose his expositions 
the belief and understanding of other men 
) confidently and magisterially. 

Another great pretence of medium is the 
e of places, which Illyricus calls " a mighty 
Dedy, and a very happy exposition of holy Scrip- 
E ;""♦ and indeed so it is, if well and temperately 
1 ; but then we are beholding; to them that do 
so, for there is no rule that can constrain them to 
it; for comparing of places is of so indelinite ta- 
pRcity, that if there be ambiguity of words, variety 
of sense, alteration of circumstances, or difference 
of style amongst divine writers, then there is-nothing 
that may be more abused by wilful people, or may 
more easily deceive the unwary, or that may amuse 
the most intelligent observer. The anabaptists 
take advantage enough in this proceeding, (and 
indeed so may any one that list,) and when we 
pretend against them the necessity of baptizing 
all, by authority of ' unless a man be bom of 
water and of the Spirit,' they have a parallel for 
it, and (ell us, that Christ will ' baptize us with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,' and that one place ex- 
pounds the other; and because by fire is not meant 
an element, or any thing that is natural, but an 
allegory and figurative expression of the same 
thing, so also by water may be meant the figure 
signifying the effect or manner of operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Fire in one place, and water in the 

* " Ing«ni remedium et ftelicisaimun expoaiiionem tBaecn 
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otber, do but represent to us, lliat Christ's b 
is nothing else but the cleansing and purifying oi 
by the Holy Ghost. But that which I here nob 
as of greatest concernment, and which, in all reasoq 
ought to be an utter overthrow to this topic, is n 
nniverBal abuse of it among those that use i 
most; and when two places seem to have the sun 
ejcpression, or if a word have o double signiBeiH 
tion, because in this place it may have sack! 
sense, therefore it must ; because ■ 
places the sense is to their purpose, they ixmchida 
that therefore it must t>e so in the other too. An 
instance I give in the great question between tiU 
Socinians and the Catholics. If any place be org 
in which our blessed Saviour is called God, tbsj 
show you two or three where the word Crod I 
taken in a depressed sense, for one like Ciod; a 
when God said to Moses, 'I have made thee I 
god to Pharaoh ;' and hence they argue, because ] 
can show the word is used for a false god, tliereibn 
BO argument b sufficient to prove Christ to V 
true God, from the appellative of God. A 
might not another argue to the exact contrary, e 
as well urge that Moses is the true God; 
in some places the word God is used for the e< 
nal God ? Both ways the argument coududM 
impiously and unreasonably. It is a fallacy 
conclude affirmatively from a possibility to a 
ality; because breaking of bread is somdiiB 
used for an eucharistical manducation in Scriptu 
therefore I shall not, from any testimony of Scrip 
tore affirming the first Christians to have brokeri 
bread together, conclude that they lived hospitabl] 
and in common society. Because it may poBeiblJ 
be eluded, therefore it does not signify anv thingl 
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And Uiis is the great way of answering all the ar- 
guments that can bn brought against any thing that 
uiy man hath a mind to defend; and uny man 
iJmt reads any fonlroversies of any side, shall find 
ae many instances of this vanity, almost, as he 
finds arguments from Scripture : this fault was of 
old noled by St. Austin, for then they hod got the 
trick, and he is angry at it:" "We ought not," 
says he, " to take it for granted, that because, in a 
particular place, a thing has a certain signification, 
it always signifies the same." 

3. Oftentimes Scriptures are pretended to be ex- 
potmded by a proportion and anajogy of reason ; 
and this ia as the other, if it be well it is well. But 
unless there were some universal intellect, fur- 
nished with infallible propositions, by referring to 
which every man might argue infallibly, this logic 



may deceive as well 
with reason as wit! 



are some general prim 
to all men, yet every m 
its consequences, nor 
they are drawn forth, r 



any of the rest For it is 
aen's tastes; although there 
'iples which are reasonable 
an is notable to draw out all 
to underetand them when 
lor to believe when he does 
onderstand them. There is a precept of St. Paul, 
directed to the Thessalonians, before they were ga- 
thered into a body of a church, 2 Thes. iii. 6, 'To 
withdraw from every brother that walketh disor- 
derly :' but if this precept were now observed, 
I would fain know whether we should not fait into 
that inconvenience which St. Paul sought to avoid, 
il^iving the same commandment to the church of 

" Neque enim puure debemua esse prKscriptum, u< quod 
Iquo loco res aliqiia per eimiUtudinem aignilicaTCTit, hoc 
1 seniptT slgniliuaFc credamus." — Be DoctcL Chrittian. 
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Corinth, I i'or. v. 9: 'I wrote to you, that J? 
Hhoultl notcumpany n'ith rornicatorti ;' and, 'yetnoti 
altogether with the fornicators of this world, lot 
then ye must go out of the Horld :' and tliereRMi 
he restrains it to a quitting the society of Chiili 
tians living ill lives. But now thiit all tlie v 
hath been Chiistians, if ne should sin 
conipiiny with vicious Christians, must we not ■! 
f^ out of this woi'lO ? Is not the ]>recept ma 
null, because the reason is altered, and tbings a 
come about, and that tbe ' many,' oi iruXXoi, are ti 
brethren, aU\fai dvo/iafo/iivoi, 't/alled brethren,' asfit 
Paul's phrase is i* And yet either tbts never v 
ronsidered, or not yet believed ; for it is genera] 
-aken to be obligatory, tbough (1 think} seldoa 
practised. But when we come to expound Scrig 
;ares to a certain sense, by arguments dra 
prudential motives, then we are in a vast plai] 
without any sufficient guide, and we shall have ii 
many senses as there are human prudtinces. Bu 
ihat which goes further than this is a parity oF^ 
(on, from a plain place of Scripture to an obGCOn 
from that which is plainly set down in a l£xLO 
uotber that is more remote frutn it. And IhiiaJI 
that place in St. Matthew forced : ' If thy bco 
refuse to be amended, tell it to the chnrci 
Hence some of the Roman doctors argue, i 
commands to tell tbe church, in case of adnltersfC 
private injury, then much more in case of hei 
Well, suppose this to be n good interpretot 
why must 1 stay here ? Why may not I also i 
by a parity of reason, if the church must be vM 
of heresy, much more of treason : and why mK 
not I reduce all sins to the cognizance of a ehum 
tribunal, as some men do indirectly, and Snecanot 
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^Bm heartily and plainly ? If n man's principles 
^H'good, aod liis deductions certain, he need not 
^0K whilherthey carry him. But when an autho- 
rity is entrusted to a person, and the extent of his 
power expressed in his commission, it will not be 
safety to meddle beyond his commission upon con- 
fidence of a parity of reason. To instance once 
more ; when Christ, in ' feed my sheep,' and 
" thou art Peter,' gave power to the pope to govern 
the church, (for to that sense the church of Rome 
expounds those authorities,) by a certain conse- 
quence of reason, say they, he gave all things ne- 
cessary for exercise of this jurisdiction ; and there- 
fore, in ' feed my sheep,' he gave him an indirect 
power over temjiorals, tor that is necessary that he 
may do his duty. Well, having gone thus far, we 
will go further upon the parity of reason; there- 
fore he haih given the j>ope the gilt of tongues, and 
he hath given him power to give it; for how else 
riiali Xavier convert the Indians ? He hath given 
also power to command the seas and the 
that ttiey should obey him, for this also is 
necessary in some cases : — and so ' feed my 
;eive the gift of tongues, conmiand 
and the winds, dispose of the diadems of 
and the [lossessions of the people, and the 
of heaven too,' and whatsoever the pa- 
reason will judge equally necessary in order 
Christ's sheep. When a man does speak 
it is but reason he should be heard ; but 
„ he may have tlie good fortune, or the great 
abilities to do it, yet be hath not a certainly, no 
r^ulur infallible assistance, no inspiration of argu- 
ments and deductions; and if he had, yet because 
it must l>e reason that must judge of reason, unless 
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other men's underataodinga were of the same 
the some constitution and ability, they cannot fatrl 
prescribed unto by another man's reason ; espedi^j 
because such reasoniiit>;s as usually are in explf 
Hon of particular places of Scripture depend «[ 
minute circumstances and particularities, in nbii 
It is so easy to be deceived, and so hard to Epeak 
reason regularly and always, that it is the greater 
wonder if we be not deceived. 

4, Others pretend to expound Scripture by the 
analogy of faith, and that is the most sure and in- 
fallible way, {as it is thought:) but upon stricter 
survey, it is hut a chimera, a thing in nubibu*, in 
the clouds, which varies like the right hand and 
left hand of a pillar ; and, at the best, is but like tht 
coaat of a country to a traveller out of his way; H 
may bring him to his journey's end, though tvesij 
miles ahout ; it may keep him from runninj 
tiie sea, and from mistaking a river for dry land} 
but whether this little path or the other 1 
right way, it tells not. So is the analogy of 
that is, if I understand it right, the ilile of faith 
that is, the creed. Now, were it not a fine deri< 
to go to expound all the Scripture by the crea 
there being in it so many thousand places ytiat 
have no more relation to any article in the cTBt, 
than they have to Virgil's Eclogues ? Indeed, if 
man resolves to keep the analogy of faith, that % 
to expound Scripture so as not to do any vio' 
to any fundamental article, he shall be sure, 
ever he errs, yet not to destroy faith, he shall 
perish in his exposition. And that was tl 
given by St. Paul, that all prophesyings should 
estimated according to the analogy of 
Rom. jtii. 6. .And to this very purpose St. Ai 
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I'his Exposition of Genesis, by way of preface, 
I down tbe articles of faith, with tliis design and 
'estatioQ of it, that if he saya nothing aguinet 
learticleB, though he miss the particular senae 
the place, there ia no danger or sin in his espo- 
: but how that analogy of faith should hare 
her influence in expounding such places in 
h those articles of faith are neither expressed 
■ inyolved, I understand not. But then, if you 
snd the analogy of faith further than that which 
(Oper to the rule or symbol of faith, then every 
9 expounds Scripture according to the analc^y 
bith : but what ? his own faith r which faith, if 
e qnestioned, I am no more hound to expound 
i>rdisg to the analogy of another man's faith, 
n he to expound according to the analogy of 
le. And this is it that is complained on of all 
5S that overvalue their own opinions. Scrip- 
e seems so clearly to speak what they believe, 
t they wonder all the world does not see it 
clear aa they do; but they satisfy themselves 
k Baying, that it is because they come with 
todice; whereas, if they had the true belief, 
is, theirs, they would easily see what they 
And this is very true ; for if they did believe 
tfaers believe, they would expound Scriptures 
heir sense ; but if this be expounding accord- 
to the analogy of faith, it signilies no more 
b this : be you of my mind, and then my ar- 
Bents will seem concluding, and my authorities 
1^53 allegations pressing and pertinent ; and this 
will seri-e on all sides, and therefore will do but 
little sen'ice to the determination of questions, or 
escribing to other men's consciences, on any 
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Lastly: Consulting the originals ia thought .1 
great matter to interpretation of Scriptures. " 
this is to smull purpose : for indeed it will p.xar 
the Hebrew and the Greek, and rectify translation 
but I know no man that says that the Sfriptu 
in Hebrew and Greek are easy and certain to li 
understood, and that they are hard in Latin a_ 
English: the difficulty is in the thing, however 
be expressed, the least is in the language. If t) 
original languages were our mother tongue, Scrn 
ture is not much the easier to us; and a nator 
Greek or a Jew can, with no more reason, nor « 
thority, obtrude his interpretation upon othi 
men's consciences, than a man of another 
Add to this, that the inspection of the originU i 
no more eertain way of interpretation of Scriptui 
now, than it was to the fathers and primitive aa 
of the church; and yet he that observes what iol 
nite variety of translations of the Bible were in tli 
first ages of the church, (as St. Jerome observsu 
and never a one like another, will think tfaalf^ 
shall differ as much in our interprebitions as Aa 
did, and that the medium is as uncertain to ua a»j 
was to them : and so it is ; witness t!ie great nua 
her of late translations, and the infinite number.^i 
commentaries, which are too pregnant an i 
ment, that we neilJier agree in the nuderstan dings 
the words, nor of the sense. 

The truth is, all these ways of interpreting o 
Scripture, which of themselves are good helps, m 
made, either hy design or by our inlimiities, w^fii 
of intricating and involving Scriptures in giestfl| 
difficulty; because men do not learn their doctrigc 
from Scripture, but come to the understanding e 
Scripture with preconceptions and ideas of docr 
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trines of their own ; and then no wonder that Scrip- 
tures look like pictures, wherein every man in the 
poom believes they look on him only, and that ' 
wheresoever he stands, or how often soever he | 
changes his station. So that noiv wtia,t was in- 
tended for a remedy becomes the promoter oF our 
disease, and our meat becomes the matter of sick- 
nesses : and the mischief is, the wit of man cannot 
find a remedy for it. for there is no rule, no limit, 
no certain principle, hy which all men may be 
gnided to a certain and so infallible an interpreta- 
tion, that he can, with any equity, prescribe to others 
to believe hia interpretations in places of contro- 
rersy or ambiguity, A man would think that the 
memorable prophecy of Jacob, that the sceptre 
should not depart from Judah till Shlloh tome, 
^ould have been so clear a determination of the 
time of the Messina, that a Jew should never have 
doubted it to have been verified in Jesus of Naza- 
reth ; and yet, for this so clear vaticination, they 
have no less than twenty-six answers. St. Paul 
and St. James seem to speak a little diversely con- 
cemiug justification hy faith and works, and yet to 
my understandmg it is very easy to reconcile them; 
but all men are not of my mind, for Osionder, in 
hia confutation of the book which Melancthon i 
wrote against him, observes, that there are twenty 
several opinions concerning justification, all drawn 
from the Scriptures, by the men only of the Au- 
gustan confession. There are sixteen several opi- 
nions concerning original sin ; and as many defini- 
tions of the sacraments as there are sects of men 
tliat disagree about them. 

And now what helji is there for us in the midst 
f these uncertainties? If we follow any one 
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translation, or any one man's commentary, whtt 
rule shall we have to choose the rifrht by i" Or 
is there any one man that hath translated per- 1 
fectly, or expounded infallibly? No trand^ioir 
rhallenges such a prerogative as to be aatbentil 
but the Tulgar Latin : and yet see with whl 
good success ; for when it was declared aath 
tic by the council of Trent, Sixtus put foidi 
copy much mended of what it was, and tied ■ 
men to follow that; but that did not satisfy,! 
Pope Clement reviews and corrects it in in 
places, and still the decree remains in a chsi _ 
subject. And, secondly, that translation will I 
very unapt to satisfy, in which one of th^r (w 
men, Isidore Clarius, a monk of Brescia, fouiid a 
mended eight thousand faults, besides innumeral 
others, which he says he pretermitted. And the 
thirdly, to show how little themselves were s 
with it, divers learned men amongst them did o 
translate the Bible, and thought they did God a 
the church good service in it So that, if you ti 
this for your precedent, you are sure to be m 
taken infinitely ; if you take any other, the au^ 
themselves do not promise you any security, 
you resolve to follow any one as far only aa j 
see cause, then you only do wrong or right i 
chance ; for you have certainty just proportion^ 
to your own skill, to your own infallibility, 
yon resolve to follow any one, whithersoever 1 
leads, we shall oftentimes come thither, where i 
shall see ourselves become ridiculous, : 
pened in the case of Spiridion, bishop of Cypn 
who so resolved to foUow his old book, that « ' 
an eloquent bishop, who was desired to pre 
read his text, ' Take up thy bed and walk," Spili 
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1 was very luijiry with him, because in his book 
I was 'take up tliy couch,' and thought it arro- 
' 1 the preacher to speak better Latin than 
p translator had done : and if it be thus in trans- 
a far worse in expositions, " because, in 
^h, all do not receive the Holy Scriptures, on 
soant of their profundity, in the same sense, for 
e are as many expositors as there are sentences 
Ejit,"* said Vincent Lirinensis; in ubich every man 
lows what innumerable ways tliere are of being 
mistaken, God having, in things not simply neces- 
sary, left such a difficulty upon those parts of 
Scripture which are the subject matters of contro- 
versy, (as St. Austin gives a reason, f) that all that 
err honestly are therefore to he pitied and tolerated ; 
because it may be the condition of every man, at 
one time or oUier. 

The siun is this : Since Holy Scripture is the re- > 
po&itory of divine truths, and the great rule of faith, 
to which all sects of Christians do appeal for pro- 
bation of their several opinions ; and since all agree 
in tbe articles of the creed, as things clearly and i 
plainly set down, and as containing all that which 
is of simple and prime necessity ; and since, on the 
other side, there are in Scripture many other mys- 
teries, and matters of question upon which there is 
a veil ; since there are so many copies, with in6nite 
varieties of reading ; since a various interpunction, 
a jiarenthesis, a letter, aji accent, may much alter 
tbe sense ; since some places have divers literal 

* " Quisidl. ScripCunim Samm pro ipra sui oldtudlne non 
imo eodemque eensu onmes accipiun^ ul penj> i|Uoi hominea tot 
mic senlentia enii posse vidramur."— In Coninionit. 

+ " Ad edomandum labore superbiam, et intellncluni A &s- 
tidio icYOcandutD."— Lib. ii. De Doctr, Chrislian. c 6, 
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senses, many have spiritual, mystical, and allc^<l 
rical meaninsJ;s; since there are so many tropes^ I 
DMtonymieB, ironies, hyperboles, proprieties, andj 
improprieties of lanfruage, whose understimdiD; 
depends upon such circumstances that it is & 
"i impossible to know its proper interpretation, d 
' that the knowledge of such circumstances and p 
ticular stories is irrevocably lost ; since there 4t 
gome mysteries which, at the beat advantage of a 
pressioD, are not easy to be apprehended, i 

. whose explication, by reason of our imperfectiuiUi 
must needs he dark, sometimes weak, sometiniH 
unintelligible; and lastly, since those ordinarj 
means of expounding Scripture, as searching tl 
originals, conference of places, parity of r 

^ and analogy of faith, are oU dubious, imct 
and very fallible, — he that is the wisest, and by a 
sequence the likeliest to e^tpouud truest in oU p 
bability of reason, will be very fiu from confidt 
because every one of these, and many more. « 
like so many degrees of improbability and i 
tninty, all depressing our certainty of finding o 
truth in sucb myijteries, and amidst so many d 
"Vacuities. And, therefore, a wise man that conudc 
this, would not willingly be prescribed to by oi 
and, therefore, if he also be a just man, he will D 
impose upon others ; for it is best every man ahoBdj 
be left in that liberty from which no man can jni 
take him, unless he could secure him from e 
80 that here also there is a necessity to conserve tl 
liberty of prophesying and interpreting ScriptB 
a necessity derived from the consideration of d 
difliculty of Scripture in questions controvi 
and the uncertainty of any internal medium i 
in tt-rp relation. 




SECTION V. 



^. . ie iiuwfficiency and uncertainty of TradUioii lit J 

I expotmd Scripture, or determine Questions. 

ptlie next place, we must consider those extrin- 

I ileal means of interpreting Scripture, and deter- 
minin^ questions, which they moat of all confide 
in, that restrain prophesying with the greatest 
tyranny. The first and principal is Tradition, 
which is pretended not only to expound Scrip- 
tare, " for it is requisite, on account of the various 
turns and windings of error, that the drift of jiro- 
; and apostolic interpretation he regulated 
'ing t« the concurrent opinion of the uni- 
tl church;"* but also to propound articles upon 
inct stock, such articles whereof there is no 
I and proposition in Scripture. And in 
B topic, not only the distinct articles are clear 
1 plain, like as the fundamentals of faith ex- 
l in Scripture, but also it pretends to ex- 
i Scripture, and to determine questions with 
mach clarity and certainty, as there shall nei- 
Irbeearrornor doubt remaining ; and therefore no 
kgte^g is here to be endured. And indeed it 
it true, if tradition con perform these preten- 
Ui and teach us plainly, and assure us infallibly 

B enim est propler untoa lam vurit eiroris anfrnc- 
niciE el Bpo&lDlics inlerpreuiinnjs Imea ucunduiii 
\ ratholici sensm nonnam dirigatur." — Vmccnt. 
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of all truths which they recjuire us to believe, • 
can, in this case, have no reason to disbelieve tl 
and therefore are certainly heretics if we do ; 
cause, without a crime, without some human it 
rest or collateral design, we cannot disbelieve tnt^ I 
ditive doctrine or traditive interpretation, if it be f 
Infallibly proved to ua that tradition is an iufallibk 

But here I first consider that tradition is no repo- 
sitory of articles of faith, and therefore the not I 
following it ia no argument of heresy ; for, beddfli J 
that I have showed Scripture in its plain eKpreeaatl 
to be an abundant rule of faith and manners, Mh^ 
dition is a topic as fallible as any other ; so lUlibM 
that it cannot be sufficient evidence lo any man | 
a matter of faith or question of heresy. 

For, first, I find that the fathers were infinite! 
deceived in their account and enumeration of t 
ditions; sometimes they did call soi 
such, not which tliey knew to be so, hut by a „ 
ments and presumptions they concluded them 9 
Such as was that of St. Austin : " What ia held t 
the universal church, and not known to have b 
decreed by councils, is to 1* considered as deriM 
from apostolical tradition."* Now, suppose tliisnj 
probable, that is tlie most, yet it b not certjunii 
might come by custom, whose original was d 
Imown, but yet could not derive from on apostolk 
principle. Now, when they conclude of partieid 
traditions by a general rule, and that general i 
not ceitain. but at tlic most probable in anytbil 
and certainly lalse in some things, it ia no ■ 

■ " Ea qua univerBaiia tenet ecclesia nee h concUiia 
reperiuntur, credtbiU eiC sb Kpostalorum trsditione dew 
— Eplit. cKviii.Bil Sun^. de Bspl, Conlr. Donal. lib. 1 
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^^Bhe productioDs, tbnt is, tlieir judgments and 
^Hptence fail ao ohev. And if I ehould but in- 
^^Uce in all the particulars, in which tradition was 
I pretended, Talseiy or uncertainly, in the first agea, 
I ahould multiply them to a, troublesome variety ; 
Tor it was then accounted so glorious a thing to 
bave spoken with the persons of the apostles, that 
if any man could, with any colour, pretend to it, 
he migbt abuse the whole church, and obtrude what 
he listed, under the specious title of apostolical tra- 
dition ; and it is very notorious to every man that 
will but read and observe the recognitions or Stro- 
wa/a of Clemens Alexnndrinus, where there is 
enoagb of anch false wares showed in every book, 
and pretended to be no less than from the apostles. 
In the first age after the apostles, Papias pretended 
he received a tradition from the apostles, that Christ, 
before the day of judgment, should reign a thou- 
sand years upon earth, and his saints with him, in 
temporal lelicities ; and this thing, proceeding from 
90 great an authority as the tes-timony of Papias, 
drew after it all, or most, of the Christians in the 
first tliree hundred years. For, besides that the 
millenary opinion is expressly taught by Papias, 
Justin Martyr, Irenteus, Origen, Lactantius, Seve- 
rus, Victorinus, Apollinaris, Nepos, and divers 
others, famous in their time, Justin Martyr, in his 
diaJogue against Try phon, says, it was the belief of 
all Chribitians exactly orthodox ; and yet there was 
no such tradition, but a mistake in Papias; but 1 
find it nowhere spoke against, till Dionysius of 
Alexandria, confuted Nepos's book, and converted 
Coracion, the Egyptain, from the opinion. Now, if 
; a tradition, whose beginning of being called so m 

Hhgiui with a scholar of the apostles, (for so was I 
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Papias,) and then continued, for some ages, upon 
the mere authority of so famous a man, did yet de- 
ceive the church, much more fallilile is the pre- 
tence, when, two or three hundred yeara after, it bol 
commences, and then, by some learned man, is Gm 
called a tradition apostolical. And no it happened 
in the case of the Arian heresy, which the Nicew 
fathers did confute by objecting a contrary iraili- 
tion apostolical, as Theodoret reports ;* and yet if 
they had not had better arguments from Scrip' 
ture than from tradition, they would have failed 
much in so good a cause ; for this very preieoce 
the Arians themselves made, imd desired to lie 
tried by the fathers of the first three hundred 
years jf which was a confutation sufhcient to them 
who pretended a clear tradition, because it was 
Duimaginahle thai the tradition should leap so as 
not to come from the first to the last by the middle. 
But that this trial was sometime declined by that 
excellent man St. Athanasius, although at olhet 
times confidently and truly pretended, 
argument the tradition was not so clear, batbcilbi 
aides might with some fairness pretend to it. AaadL- 
tberelore, one of the prime founders of their h< 
the heretic, Artemon,§ having observed the 
vantage might be taken by any sect that wi 
pretend tradition, because lie medium was 
hie, and consisting of so many particulars ibat 
was hard to be redat^ed, pretended a traditnll 
from the apostles, that Christ was a mere man, and! 
that the tradition did descend by a constant 
cession, in the church of Rome, to pope VictOl 

* Vide Peut. in Epiph. Hot. 09. 
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time incluairety, and tilt Zepheriniis hud inter- 
rupted the series, and corrupted the doctrine ; 
which pretence, if it had not had some appearance 
of truth, so as possibly to abuse the church, had 
not been worthy of confutation, which yet was with 
care undertaken by an old writer, out of whom 
Eusehius transcribes a large possag'e, to reprove the 
vanity of the pretender. But I observe from hence, 
tiiat it was usual to pretend to tradition, and that 
it was easier pretended than confuted ; and I doubt 
not but oftener done than discovered. A great ■ 
question arose in Africa, concerning the baptism of 
heretics, whether it were valid or no. St, Cyprian 
and his party appealed to Scripture ; Stephen, 
bishop of Rome, and his party, would be judged 
by custom, and tradition ecclesiastical. See how 
much the nearer the question waa to a deteimina- 
tion : eitlier that probation was not accounted by 
St Cyprian, and the bishops, both of Asia and 
^firick, to be a good argument, and sufficient to 
nine tliem, or there was no certain tradition 
tist them ; for, unless one of these two do it, 
g could excuse them I'rom opposmg a known 
; ; unless, peradventnre, Sl Cyprian, Fimiilian, 
b iHshops of Galatia, Cappadocta, and almost two 
Isof the world, were ignorant of such a trad i- 
t, for tliey knew of none such, and some of them 
«ly denied it And the sixth general synod 
roves of the canon made in the council of Car- 
Si under Cyprian, upon this very ground, be- 
I tradition was preserved only in the 
s of those bishops, and accordingtu a custom 
bded down among them.'** They had a jjaili- 
9t Mlum secundum tre- 
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culor tradition for rebaptization ; and tlierefbn^ 
there could be no tradition universal against it, 
or, if there were, they knew not of it, but much 
for the contrary ; and then, it would be i 
bered, that a concealed tradition was like a 
thunder, or a law not promulgated; it i 
was known, nor was obligatory, And I sball d 
serve this too, that this very tradition was so t>\f 
Ecure, and was ao obscurely delivered, so sUeo 
proclaimed, that St. Austin, + who disputed a 
the Donatists upon this very question, was nc 
to prove it, but by a consequence which he tfaou^ 
probable and credible, as appears in ' ' 
against the Donatists- " The apostles," ; 
Austin, " prescribed nothing in this paitieulir^ 
but this custom, which is contrary to Cypni 
ought to be believed to have come from their t 
dition, as many other things which the « 
church observes." That is ^1 the ground and d 
the reason ; nay, the church did wavt 
that question, and before the decision of a c 
Cyprian t and others might dissent without brei 
of charity. It was plain, then, there was i 
tradition in the question ; possibly there might it 
a custom in some churches postnate to the times 
the apostles, hut nothing that was obligatoryj 1 
tradition apostolical. But this was a supplet 
device, ready at hand whenever they needed ll 
and St. Austin§ confuted the Pelagians, in 
question of original ain, by the custom of exorc: 
and insufflation, which, St. Austin said, came fi 
the ajiostlea by tradition, which yet was then, i 

" Lit, V. De Baptiflm. CoQtr. Donal. c. 23. 

t Lib- i. De BaptiBm. c. 18. 

t De Peccai. OriginBl. lib. ii. c. 40. contra. Pelng. el C*l 
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■ Ib now, so impossible to he proved, that he that 
riiall affirm it, shall gain only the reputation of a. 
bold man and a cuniideut. 

2. I consider, if the report of traditions in the 
primitive times, so nea,r the ages apoutolicul, was 
«o uncertain, that they were fain to aim at them 
by conJL'ctures, and grope as in the dark, the un- 
ceilainty is much increased since; because there are 
many famous writers whc«e works are lost, which 
yet, if they had continued, they might have been 
good records to us, as Clemens Romanus, Ege- 
sippus, Nepos, Coracion, Oionyaius Areopt^te, of 
Alexandria, of Corinth, Firmilian, and many more : 
and since we see pretences bave been made, without 
reason, in those ages where they might better have 
been confuted than now they can, it is greater pru- 
dence to suspect any later pretences, since so many 
sects have been, sO many wars, so many corruptions 
in aathors, so many authors lost, so much ignorance 
both inlerveoed, and so many interests have been 
served, that now the rule is to be altered: and 
whereas it was of old time credible, that that was 
apostolical whose beginning they knew not ; now, 
quite contrary, we cannot safely believe them to 
be aposlolical, unless we do know their beginning 
to have been from the apostles. For this consbt- 
ing of probabilities and particulars, which, put to- 
gether, make up a moral demonstration, the argu- 
ment which I now urge hath been growing these 
fifteen hundred years ; and if anciently there was 
HO much as to evacuate tiie authority of tradition, 
much more is there now absolutely to destroy it, 
when all the particulars, which time and inBnite 
variety of human accidents bave been amassing 
together, are now concentered, and are united by 
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way of constipation. Because every age^ am 
every great change, and every heresy, and ever 

' interest, hath increased the difficulty of finding 

I out true traditions. 

3. There are very many traditions which i 
lost; and yet they are concerning matters of B 
great consequence as most of thoae questions, & 
the determination whereof traditions are pR 
tended : it is more than probable, that as in haf 
tism and the eucharist the very forms of minuta 
tion are transmitted to us, so aiso in confirmatk^ 
and ordination, and that there vere special diiq 
tions for visitation of the sick, and esplicit iuU 
pretations of those difficult places of St. PftB 
which St. Peter affirmed to be so difficult, that tl 
ig^iorant do wrest them to their own damnation 
and yet no church hath conserved these, or t' 
maUy more which St. Basil affirms to be sO : 
that the day would fail him in the very s 
enumeration of all traditions ecclesiastical.* And. 

/ the church hath failed in keeping the great vuidi 
of traditions, it will hardly be thought a fault tq 
private person to neglect tradition, which ta&i 
the whole church hath very much neglected ion 
pably, or else the whole church is very much, 
blame. And who can ascertain us that she hal 
not entertained some which are no traditioii^ .1 
well as lost thousands that are ? That she did c; 
tertain some false traditions, I have already provei 
but it is also as probable that some of thoae wim 
these ages did propound for traditions are not! 
as it is certain that some, which tlie first agea c 
traditions, were nothing less. 
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. There are some opinions, which when they 
I to be publicly received, began to be ac- 
_ inted prime ti-aditions ; and so became such, not 
by a, native title, but by adoption ; and nothing' is ' 
more usual than for the fathers to colour their po- 
pular opinion with bo great an appellative. St. 
Auetin called the communicating of infants an 
apostolical tradition; and yet we do not practise it, 
because ive disbelieve the allegation. And that 
every custom, which at first introduction was but a 
private fancy or singular practice, grew afterwards 
into a public rite, and went for a tradition after a 
while continuance, appears by Tertullian, who 
seems to justify it : " You do not think it lawful 
for any Ciiristian to appoint, for discipline and sal- 
vation, whatever he may deem well-pleaaing to 
God-" And again, " Whoever tradition be intro- 
duced by, you should regard, not the author, but 
the authority."* And St. Jerome most plainly : 
" The decisions of the fathers are to be esteemed by 
all as apostolical traditions."f And when Irenffius 
had observed that great variety in the keeping of 
Irtjnl, which yet to be a forty days' fast is pretended 
to descend from tradition . apostolical, some fasting 
but one day before Easter, some two, some forty, 
and this even long before Irenseus's time, he g^ves 
this reason : " That variety of fasting originated 
^ntti our fathers, who did not care^lly observe 
Hbi custom, who either from simplicity or per- 

^^^ " Nan enim existimw ta liciliim esse cuicunque fideli 
MOttitiierc quod Deo plscere illi visum fueril, ftd diieiplinsm 
et Bftlutein." — Contra Maicion. " A qaocunque tradilore cen- 
BCtur, nee sulhorem respicUs sei Buthorilawm.''' — Ve COTon. mi- 
lb. c. 3 el i. 

Prfficepttt mBJonim apOBlolicas iraditionca quls^ue 
'."— Apud Euset). lib. r. c. 2-1. 
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eonal authority, were for ordaining rites for their 
posterity."* And tliere are yet some points of 
good concernment, which if any man should ques- 
tion in a high manner, they would prove indeter- 
minable by Scripture, or sufficient reason ; and y<t 
I doubt not their confident defenders would aay^ 
they are opinions of the church, and quickly pre- 
tend a tradition from the very apostles, and beUeie 
themselves so secure, tliat they could not be disco- 
vered ; because the question never having been 
disputed, gives them occasion to say, that which 
had no beginning known was certainly from He 
apostles. For why should not divines do in the 
question of reconfirmation as in that of reliaptizn- 
tion ? Are not the grounds equal from an indelible 
character in one as in the other i* And if it liappen 
such a question as this, after contestation, should 
be determined, not by any positive decree, but by 
the cesBion of one part, and the authority and repos 
tation of the other, does not the next age stand fwT 
to be abused with a pretence of tradition in the 
matter of reconfirmation, which never yet came to 
a serious question? for so it was in the question of 
rebaptizaUon ; for wl)ich there was then no moni 
evident tradition than there is now in the queslJMi 
of reconfirmation, as I proved formerly, but yflttt 
was carried upon that title. 

5. There is great variety in the probation of Ufr 
dition ; so that whatever is proved to be traditioi^ 
is not equally and alike credible ; for nothing but 
universal tradition is of itself credible ; other tm- 



" " Vsrielaa ilia jejunii cippii apud major™ nosWO*, ftf 
non accurali' consuetudinem eorum qui yeI simplicitate " 
dam vc\ privatS authoritnle in posterum aliquid slotui 
observariint." — Ex ironslatjone Chrislopheisoni. 
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ditions in their just proportion, as they partake of 
the degrees of universality. Now, that a tradition 
be universal, or, which is all one, that it be a cre- 
dible testimony, St. IrenKus* requires that tradi- 
tion should derive from all the churches apostolical ; 
and, therefore, according to this rule, there was no 
sufficient medium to determine the question about 
EJaster, because the eastern and western churches 
had several traditions respectively, and both pre- 
tended from the apostles. Clemens Alexandrinusf 
says, it was a secret tradition from the apostles, 
that Christ preached but one year : but Irenfeust 
says, it did derive from heretics; and gays, that he, 
by tradition, first from St John, and then from his 
disciples, received another tradition, that Christ 
was almost fifty years old when be died ; and so, 
by consequence, preached almost twenty years ; 
'i of them were deceived, and bo had all that 
i believed the report of either, pretending tradi- 
1 apostoUcal. Thus, the custom in llie Latin 
Inrch of fasting on Saturday, was against that 
I which the Greeks had from the apostles ; 
i tiieiefore, by this division, and want of consent, 
bich was the true tradition was so absolutely in- 
inable, that both must needs lose much of 
r reputation. But how then, when not only 
rtricnlar churches, but single persons, are all the 
»of we have for a tradition ? and this often hap- 
" : I think St. Austin is the chief argument 
1 authority we have for the assumption of the 
L Mary; the baptism of infants is called a 
dition by Origen alone, at first, and from hira by 
, The processionoftheHolyGhosl from the 
I, which ia an article the Greek church dis 
4. t !■'''■ i. SironmL J L 
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derives from the tradition apostolical, as it is pn 
tended; and yet, before St, Austin, we hearnotliu 
of it very clearly or certainly, forasmuch as ih 
whole mystery, concerning the blessed Spirit, #i 
80 little explicated in Scripture, and so little d 
rived to them by tradition, that, till the council 
Nice, yon shall hardly find any form of worship,! 
personal address of devotion to the Holy Spirit) - 
Erasmus observes; and I think the contrary V 
very hardly be verified. And for t" 
in which I instance, whatsoever is in Scriptai 
ceming it, is against that which the church of B 
calls tradition ; which makes the Greeks so c 
dent as they are of the point, and is 
of the vanity of some thin^ which for no ^ 
reason are called traditions, but because one n 
hath said so, and that they can be jiroved by i 
better argument to be true. Now, in this < 
wherein tradition descends upon us with t 
certainty, it would be very unequal to require- 
us on absolute belief of every thing not written, f 
fear we be accounted to slight tradition apoatoUc) 
And since nothing can require our supreme assei 
but that which is truly catholic and apostolic, ai 
to such a tradition is required, as Iren^us sByi^ tl 
consent of all those churches which the e 
planted, and where they did preside, this tojrien 
be of so Uttle use in judging heresies, that (bAidl 
what is deposited in Scripture] it cannot be pion 
in any thing but in the canon of Scripture ii 
and, as it is now received, even in that then; 
some variety. 

And thereTore there is wholly a mistake in t 
business; for when the fathers appeal to traditid 
and with much earnestness and some clamoi 
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il npon heretics to conform to, or to be tried by tra- 

' issuch a tradition as deliv^ers the fiindamen- 

l points of ChriBtianity, which were also recorded 

~ ripture. But because the canon was not yet 

irftM:tly CMQsigned, they called to that testimony 

fey had, which was the testimony of the churches 

WBtoUcal, whose hishopa and priests, being the 

if anthorities in religion, did believe and preach 

liristiaii religion, and conserve idl its great myste- 

I according OB they had been taught. Irenceus 

I calls this a tradition apostolical, "that Christ took 

the cup, and said it was his own blood, and taught 

the new oblation of the New Testament, which 

the church, receiving from the apostles, presents 

throughout the whole world."* And the fathers in 

these ages confute heretics by ecclesiastical tra- 

. dition; that is, tbey confront against their impious 

Lwd blasphemous doctrines that religion which the 

oetles having taught to the chiuciies where'they 

i preside, their successors did still preach ; and 

while together suffered not the enemy 

If sow tares amongst their wheal. And yet these 

ctrines.whicl] they called traditions, were nothing 

tBOcfa fundamental truths which were in Scrip- 

i all coincident with holy writ, as Irenausf in 

s observes, in the instance of Polyearpus ; 

d it 18 manifest, by considering what heresies they 

fought against, the heresies of Ebion, Cerinthus, 

Nicolaitaus, Valentinians, Carpocratians,! persons 

that denied the Son of God, the unity of the God- 

head, that preached impurity,that pracliaed sorcery 

* "Chrislmn accqiisBC calicem, et diiiaae sBinfuinem suum 
esM, et doeuiase nomm oblationeni Novi TeBfamcnti, quam 
occleeia |ier apostolos accipiena oiFert per lotum munduni." 

t Lib. V. cap. 30. J Vide Irena. lib. iiL et iv. Com. Heres. 
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and witcbcraft. And now, that ihey did rathernrfpi 
tradition against tliem than Scripture, was, becaiUii 
the public doctrine of all the apostolical chuiciNK] 
was at first more known and famous than 
parts of Scripture; and because some heretica 
nied St. Luke's Gospel, some received none hut 
Matthew's, some rejected all St. Paul's Kpi 
and it was a lonj time before tlie whole canon 
consigned by universal testimony ; some chnrcheit' 
having one part, some another : Rome herself ball ; \ 
not all: so that, in this case, the argument titmff 
tradition was the most famous, the most certail^ 
and the most prudent. And now, accordtngto 
rule, tliey bad mote tradilions than we have; 
traditions did by degrees lessen as they came to 
written, and their necessity was less as theknonli ' 
of them was ascertained to us by a bette; 
of divine truttis. All that great niysteriouBnewW 
Christ's priesthood, the unity of his sacrifice, Chrb&i 
advocation and intercession for us in heavHi, anj 
many other excellent doctrines, might very well be 
accounted traditions, before St, Paul's Epistle to ihe 
Hebrews was published to all the world ; but now 
they are written truths; and if they had not, posa- 
bly we might either have lost them quite, or doubteil 
of them, as we do of many other traditions, by rea- 
son of the insufficiency of the propounder. And 
therefore it was that St. Peter* took order that the 
Gospel should be writ; for he had promised thai he 
would do something which, after his decease, should 
have these things in remembrance. He knew it 
was not safe trusting the report of men, where ihe 
fountain might quickly run diy, or be corrujited so 

■ 2 Pet. i. 13. 
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^bl; that no cure could be found for i 
ijuat notice taken of it till it were incurable. 
i, indeed, there is scarce any thing but what is 
tt«n in Scripture, tliat can, with any confidence 
irg^iment, pretend to derive from the apoatJes, 
ept rituals and monnere of ministration ; but no 
trines or speculative mysteries are so trans- 
ted to US by so clear a current, that we may see 
isible channel, and trace it to the primitive foun- 
ts. It is said to be a tradition apostolical, that 
iriest should ha.Jpliy.e without chrism and the 
ind of the biahop ; suppose it were, yet we 
it be obliged to believe it with much confidence, 
e have but little proof for it, scarce any 
f but the single testimony of St, Jerome." And 
were, this is but a ritual, of which, in pass- 
, I shall give that account, that, suppose 
■nd many more rituals did derive clearly from 
Kion apostolical, (which yet but very few do,) 
it is hard that any church should be charged 
,A crime for not observing such rituals, because 
we some of them, which certainly did derive 
I the apostles, are expired and gone out in a 
Mude; such as are abstinence from blood and 
I things strangled, the cccnobitic life of secular 
us, the college of widows, to worship standing 
1 the Lords-day, to give milk and honey to the 
^ baptized, and many more of the like nature, 
t, there having been no mark to distinguish the 
larity of one from the indifferency of the other, 
rare all alike necessary, or alike indifferent; if 
fbnner, why does no church observe them ? if 

rtter, why docs the church of Rome chaise 
others the shame of novelty, for leaving of 
* Disli^. «iiv. Lucifer. 
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some rites and ceremonies which, by lier own prac- 
tice, we are taught to have no obligation in them, 
but to be adiaphorous '■" St, Paul g'ave order, thai 
El bishop should be the husband of one wifcj the 
church of Rome will not allow so much ; odier 
churches allow more : the apostles commanded 
Christians to fast on Wednesday and Friday, ax 
appears in their canons ; the church of Rome fasts 
Friday and Saturday, and not on Wednesday : 
the apostles had their agapie or love-feasts; we 
should believe them scandalous : they used a liiae 
of charity in ordinary addresses; the church of 
Rome keeps it only in their mass, other churches 
quite omit it : the apostles permitted priests and 
deacons to live in conjugal society, as appears in 
the filth canon of the ap(f sties, (which to them a 
an argument who believe them such;) and y^Uw 
church of Rome by no means will endure it; luy 
more, Michael Medina* g^ves testimony, that of 
eighty-four canons apostolical which Clemens o(& 
lected, scarce six or eight are obsen*ed by the Latin 
church ; and Peresius gives this account of itt 
" Among these there are many which, owing W 
the corruption of llie times, are not fully obseired) 
others are rejected, on account either of the tlnUR 
or the nature of them, or by the authority of tit^ 
.church.""!- Now it were good that tliey whicb take 
I a liberty themselves, should also allow the same to 
I others. So that, forone thing or other, all traditions, 
I excepting those very few tliat are absolutely uni- 

■ Db S«n. Horn. Continent, lib. v. cap. 105. 

+ " In illis wnlincri mulu qua temporuni comiplione >™ 
pleii^ obaeiTBitiur, eliis pto tempoiis ct matsriK qualiuti 
obliterstia, sut iDtiua ecdesis mBgieterio abTogaCis."— De Tn- 
diL put iii. c. De Author. Can. Aposc. 
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versa], will lose all their obligation, and become no* 
competent medium to confine men's praetices, or I 
limit their faiths, or determine their persuasions. 1 
Either for the difficulty of tlieir bein^ proved, the| 
incompetency of the testimony that transmits them, I 
or the indifferency of the thin^f transmitted, all| 
tmditions, both ritual and doctrinal, are disabled ' 
&oro determining our consciences eitherto a neces- ' 
sary believing or obeying, 

6. To which I add, by way of confirmation, that 
there are some things called traditions, and are 
offered to be proved to us by a testimony, which is 
either false or not extant. Clemens of Alexandria 
pretended it a tradition, that the apostles preached 
to them that died in infidelity, even after their death, 
and then raised them to life; but he proved it only 
1^ the testimony of the book of Hermes. He 
irmed it to be a tradition apostolical, that the 
eeks were saved by their philosophy; but he had 
other authority for it but the apocryphal books of 
¥ettr and Paul. Tertullion and St. Basil pretend 
it an apostolical tradition, to sign in the air with 
the sign of the cross ; but this was only consigned 
to Ibem in the Gospel of Nicodemus. But to 
-fiiBtance once for all, in the epistle of Marcellus to 
.'ftfie bishop of Antioch, where he affirms that it is 
""the canon of the apostles, " that councils cannot 
be held without the consent of the Roman pontiff:" 
and yet there is no such canon extant, nor ever 
was, for aught appears in any record we have ; 
and yet the collection of the canons ia so entire, 
that though it hath something more than what was 
apostolical, yet it hath nothing less. And now 
that I am casually fallen upon an instance from 
the canoDs of the apostles, I consider that there 
K. 2 
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canoot, in ihe nortd, a greater instance be gi?en 
how easy it is to be abused in the believing of tra- 
ditions: for first, to the first fifly, which many 
did admit for apoBtolical, thirty-five more were 
added, which most men now count spurious, 
men caJl dubious, and some of them universal!] 
condemned by peremptory sentence, even by thent 
who are greatest admirers of that collection ; as 
the sisty-fiflh, sixty-seventh, and eighty-fourth aod 
eighty-fifth canons. For the first lifly, it is evidoit 
that there are some things so mixed with them, 
and no mark of difference left, that the credit of 
all is much impaired, insomuch that Isidore of 
Seville" says, "they were apocryphal, made by here- 
tics, and published under the title apostolical ; bat 
neither the fathers nor the church of Rome did 
give assent to them." And yet they have prevailed 
BO far amongst some, that Damaecenf is of opinion: 
they should be received equally with the can< 
writings of the apostles. One thing only I ol 
serve, (and we shall find it true in most writiiii 
whose authority is urged in questions of theology,);' 
that the authority of the tradition is not it whicb. 
moves the assent, but the nature of the thing; 
because such a canon is delivered, they dp 
therefore believe the sanction or proposition so 
livered, but disbelieve the tradition, if they do 
like the matter; and so do not Judge of the 
by the tradition, but of the tradition by the matter;.] 
And thus the church of Rome rejects the eighty- 
fourth or eighty-fifth canon of the apostles, not 
because it is delivered with less authority than therj 
last thirty-five are, but because it reckons the 

:. Canonea. 
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of Scripture otherwise than it is at Rome. Tliua 
also the fiflh canon amongst the first fifty, because 
it approves the marriage of priests and deacons, 
does not persuade them to approve of it too, but 
itself becomes suspected for approving it : so that 
either they accuse themselves of palpable con- 
tempt of the apostolical authority, or else that the 
repQtatioa of such traditions is kept up to serve 
their own ends ; and therefore, when they encounter 
them, they are more to be upheld ; which what 
else is it, but to teach all the world to contemn 
such pretences, and undei'vatue traditions, and to 
supply to others a reason why they should do that 
which, to them that give the occasion, is most un- 
reasonable i* 

7. The testimony of the ancient church being the 
only means of proving tradition, and sometimes 
their dictates and doctrine being the tradition pre- 
tended of necessity to be imitated, it is consider- 
able that men, in their estimate of it, take their rise 
from several t^es and differing testimonies, and 
are not ^reed about the competency of their testi- 
mony : and the reasons that on each side make 
them differ, are such as make the authority itself 
the less authentic, and more repudiable. Some 
will allow only of the three first ages, as being 
most pure, most persecuted, and therefore most 
holy ; least interested, serving fewer designs, having 
fewest factions, and therefore more likely to speak the 
troth for God's sake and its own, as beat complying 
with their great end of acquiring heaven in recom- 
pense of losing their lives: others say, that those 
ages being persecuted, nainded the present doc- 
trines proportionable to their purposes and consti- 
EtJOD of the ages, and make little or nothing of 
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those questions which at this day vex Christendmn. 
And both speak true: the first ages speak greatest 
truth, but least pertinently. The next ag-ea, the 
i^es of the lour general councUs, Gpake some things 
not much more pertineBtlyto the present questions, 
but were not so likely to speak true, by reason of 
their dispositionSj contrary to the capacity and cir- 
cumstance of the first ages ; and if they speak 
wisely as doctors, yet not certainly as witnesses of 
snch propositions, which the first ages noted not; 
and yet, unless they had noted, could not possibly 
he traditions. And therefore either of them will 
helessuseful as to our present affairs. For, indeed, 
the questions which now are the public trouble, 
were not considered or thought upon for man; 
hundred yeare; and, therefore, prime ti-adilion there 
is none as to our purpose; and it will he an inBal&- 
cient medium to be used or pretended in the dd>. 
termination : and to dispute concerning thi 
or necessity of traditions, in the questions of 
times, is as if historians, disputing about a questiiA 
in the English story, should fall on wrangliog 
whether Livy or Plutarch were the beat writerei 
and the earnest disputes about traditions are to no 
better purpose. For no church, at this day, 
the one half of those things, which certainly by 
the fathers were called traditions apostolical . 
no testimony of ancient writers does consign the 
one half of the present questions, to be or not to 
be traditions. So that they who admit only thf 
doctrine and testimony of the first ages, cannot be 
determined in most of their doubts which noir 
trouble us, because their writings are of matters 

■ Vid. CBid. Perron, Leke nu Sieur Cssaubon. 
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wholly (lifferiDg from the present disputes ; and 
they which would bring in after ages to the autho- 
rity of ft competent judge or witness, sny the same 
thing; for they plainly confess, that the first ages 
spake little or nothing ta the present question, or 
at least nothing to their sense of them : for there- 
fore they call in aid from the following ages, and 
make them suppletory and auxiliary to their de- 
signs ; and therefore there are no traditions to our 
parposes. And they who would willingly have it 
otherwise, yet have taken no course it should be 
otherwise ; for they, when they had opportunity, 
in the councils of the last ages, to determine what 
they had a mind to, yet they never named the 
number, nor expressed the particular traditions 
which they would fain have the world believe to 
be apostolical ; but they have kept the bridle in 
hands, and made a reserve of their own 
iwer, that if need be, they may make new pre- 
asions, or not be put to it to justify the old, by 
the engagement of u conciliary declaration. 

Lastly ; We are acquitted, by the testimony of 
the primitive fathers, from any other necessity of 
believing, than of such articles as are recorded in 
" ipture : and tliis is done by them whose autho- 
pretended the greatest argument for tradi- 
'tion, as appears largely in Irenaius,* who disputes 
professedly for the sufficiency of Scripture against 
certain heretics, who afiirm some necessary truths 
not to be written. It was on excellent saying of 
St. BasU, and will never be wiped out with all the 
eloquence of Perron, in his sermon de Fide -■ " It is 
a niRuifest departure from the faith, and mere bu- 

Ub. iiL ca. 2. Coatt, Htcrea. 
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percUiousDess, either to reject what is taught in 
Scripture, or to introduce any thing that is not 
written."* And it is but a poor device to say, that 
every particular tradition is consigned in Scripture^ 
by those places which give authority to traditJoBf 
and so the introducing of tradition ia not a stipo? 
inducing any thing over or besides Scripturej I 
cause tradition is like a messenger, and t 
Scripture is like his letters of credence, and thei 
fore authorises whatsoever tradition speaketb. F 
supposing Scripture does consign the authority 
trajdition, (which it might do before all the whob 
instrument of Scripture itself was consigned, 
then afterwards there might be no need of 
tioD,) yet supposing it, it will follow that all 
traditions which are truly prime and apostolic 
are to be entertained according to the intention 
the deliverers; which, indeed, ia so reasonable 
itself, that we need not Scripture to persua 
us to it : itself is authentic as Scripture i^ 
it derives from the same fountain ; and the wc 
is never the more the Word of God for 
written ; nor the less for not being written : bi 
it will not follow that whatsoever ^ pretend 
to be tradition, is so ; neither in the credit of t 
particular instances consigned in Scripture, 
dolosus versalur in generalibits ;\ but that this cri 
is too palpable. And if a general and indefini 
consignation of tradition be sufficient to wana 
every particular that pretends to be tradition, tbi 
St. Basil had spoken to no purpose, by saying 



* " Manifeslue est fidei lapsua, et liquidiun 
vel FEspuere aliquid eorum que Scriplura habet, tcI indui 
quiequnm quod Scriptum nnn est." 

i-" He who wishes todeceive, Mcupies himself in generalidu.' 
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is pride and apoetacy from the faith, to bring in 
what is not written : for if either any man brings 
in what is written, or what he says is delivered, 
then the first being express Scripture, and the se- 
cond being consigned in Scripture, no man can be 
charged with superinducing what is not written; 
he bath his answer ready; and then these are 
z«alotis words absolutely to no purpose; but if 
sach general consignation does not warrant every 
tiling that pretends to tradition, but only such as 
are truly proved to be apostolical, then Scripture 
is useless as to this particular; for such tradition 
gives testimony to Scripture, and therefore is of 
iteelf first, and more credible, for it is credible of 
itself; and therefore, unless St Basil thought that 
all the will of God in matters of faith and doctrine 
were written, I see not what end nor what sense he 
iCDnld have in these words : for no man in the 
world, except enthusiasts and madmen, ever ob- 
~ " " doctrine upon the church but he pre- 
tended Scripture for it, or tradition ; and therefore 
no man could be pressed by these words, no man 
confuted, no man instructed, no not enthusiasts 
or Montanists. For suppose either of them should 
Bay, that since in Scripture the Holy Ghost is 
promised to abide with the church for ever, to 
teach whatever they pretend the Spirit in any 
Bg« bath taught them is not to superinduce any 
thing beyond what is written, because the truth 
of the Spirit, his veracity, and his perpetual teach- 
ing being promised and attested in Scripture, 
Scripture hath just so consigned all such revela- 
tions, as Perron saith it hath all such traditions. 
But I will trouble myself no more with arguments 
from any human authorities ; but he that is sur- 
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prised with the belief of such authorities, and n 
but consider the very many testimonies of anlitjuity 
to tbiij purpose, as of Constoutine,* St. Jeiomtij-f 
St. AuatiD^ St AthaiiaBiuB,§ St. HilaTy,|| St. | 
Epiphanius,^ and divers others, all speaking woifh I 
to the same sense with that sayisg of St. Fauli* ] 
'Let no man be wise above what is writteiij" wUl 
eee that there is reason, that since no man is mate- 
rially a heretic, but he that errs in a point of faith, 
and all faith is sufficiently recorded in Scriptura, 
the judgment of faith and heresy is to be derived 
from thence, and no man is to be condemned Gq| 
dissenting in an article for whose probation trai^J 
tion only is pretended ; only, according to the d 
greeof its evidence, let every one determine it 
but of this evidence we must not judge for oth 
for unless it be in things of faith, and absctln 
certaintieB, evidence is a word of relotiun, and | 
supposes two terras, the object and the faculty ; i 
it is an imperfect speech, to say a thing is erie 
in itself, (unless we speak of first principlea, < 
dearest revelations,) for that may be evident to ca 
tJiat is not so to another, by reason of the pM| 
nancy of some apprehensions, and the immatoii 
of others. 

This discourse hath its intention in traditioi 
doctrinal and ritual ; that is, such traditions whi 
propose articles essentially new ; but, now, if S 
ture be the repository of all divine truths sullicia 
for us, tradition must be considered as its i: 



■ OiaC. ad Nicen. PP. apud. Theodor, lib. L c 7. 

f In Matlli. tib. iv. c 23, el in AggKum. 

X De Bono ViduU. c. i. S Oiat, eaaa. Oeni. 

II In Pial. cExxi<. 

5[ Lib. ilCoutraHieres. lorn. LHer.(51. • 1. Ci 
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meat, to convey its great mysterionsness to oiir 
nnderstan dings. It is said, there are triiditive inter- 
pretations, as well 03 traditive pro position b ; but 
theee have not much distinct consideration in 
them, both because their uncertainty is as great as 
the other, upon the former considerations ; as alao, 
because, in very deed, there are no such things as 
traditive interpretations universal ; for as for parti- 
culars, they signify no more but that they are not 
sufficient determinations of questions theological; 
therefore, because they are particular, contingent, 
and of infinite variety, and they are no more ail- 
ment than the particular authority of those men 
whose commentaries they are, and, therefore, must 
be considered with them. 

The sum is this : since the fathers, who are the 
beet witnesses of traditions, yet were infinitely de- 
lved in their account ; since aometimes they 
tessed at them, and conjectured, hy way of rule 
' discourse, and not of tlieir knowledge, not by 
eridence of the thing ; since many are called tra- 
ditions which were not so, many are uncertain 
whether they were or no, yet confidently pretended ; 
and this uncertainty, which at first was great 
enough, is increased by infinite causes and acci- 
dents, in the succession of sixteen hundred years ; 
^nce the church hath been either so careless or so 
abused, that she could not, or would not, preserve 
traditions with carefulness and truth ; since it was 
ordinary for the old writers to set out their own 
fancies, and the rites of their church, which had 
been ancient, under the specious title of apostolical 
traditions; since some traditions rely but upon 
single testimony at first, and yet descending upon 
others, come to be attested by many, whose testi- 
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mony, though conjunct, yet in value is bu 
because it relies upon the first single relater, and 
so can have no greater authority, or certainty, thas^ 
they derive from the single person ; since the first 
ages, who were most competent to consign tradi- 
tion, yet did consign snch traditions as be of a nc^ 
tare wholly discrepant from the present questions, 
and speak nothing at all, or very imperfectly, W 
our purposes, and the following ages are no fit 
nitneasesof that which was not transmitted to them, 
because they could not know it at all, but by such 
transmission and prior consignation ; since what St 
first was a tradition, came afterwards to be written, 
and so ceased its being a tradition, yet the credit of 
traditions commenced upon the certainty and rep»- . 
tation of those truths first delivered by word, a* 
ward consigned by writing; since, what was cep I 
tainly tradition apostolical, as many rituals were, ill j 
rejected by the church, in several ages, and is gonv I 
out into a desuetude ; and lastly, since, beside tin d 
no necessity of traditions, there being abundat 
enough in Scripture, there are many things caJledW 
ditionaby the fathers, which they themselves e' ' 
proved by no authors, or by apocryphal and sps 
rious, and heretical, — the matter of tradition will, J 
very much, be so uncertain, so false, so suspidoolj 
so contradictory, so improbable, so unproved, tf 
if a question be contested, and be offered to I 
proved only by tradition, it will be very haid i 
impose such a proposition to the belief of all n 
with any imperiousness or resolved determinal 
but it will be necessary men should preserve t 
liberty of believing and prophesying, and not p 
with it, upon a worse merchandize and 
than Esau made for his birth-right. 



SECTION VI. 

the vnceriainly and insufficiency of Councih 
Ecclesiastical to (he same purpose. 

^T Bioce we are all this while in unoertainty, it is 
iry thai we should address ouraelves some' 
i, where we may rest the sole of our foot: and 
:, Scripture, and experience, teach the world, 
s of question, to submit to some final sen- 
tence. For it is not reason, that controversies 
should continue till the erring person shall be 
willing: to condemn himself; aad tbe Spirit of God 
hath directed ua, by that great precedent at Jeru- 
salem, to address ourselves to the church, that in 
a plenary council and assembly she may aynodi- 
cally determine controversies. So that, if a general 
council have determined a question, or expounded 
Scripture, we may no more disbelieve the decree 
than the Spirit of God himself who speaks in them. 
And, indeed, if all assemblies of bishops were like 
that lirst, and all bishops were of the same spirit of 
which the apostles were, I should obey their decree 
with the some religion as I do them whose preface 
was, " It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us ;" and I doubt not but our blessed Saviour in- 
tended tiiat the assemblies of the church should be 
judges of controversies, and guides of oor persua- 
sions, in matters of difficulty. But he also intended 
I Ifaey should proceed according to his will, which 
Uke had revealed, and tliose precedents which he 
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had mode authentic by the immediate 
of the Holy Spirit : he hath done his part, but w( 
do not do ours ; and if uny private person, in thf 
simplicity and purity of his soul, desires to fin^ 
out a truth, of which he is in search and inquiH> ■ 
tion, if he prays for wisdom, we have a promise bjt' 
shall be heard and answered liberally ; and ther?- 
fore much more when the representatives of the 
catholic church do meet, because every person then 
hath, OS an individual, a title to the promise, and 
another title, as he is a governor and a guide 
of souls, and all of them together have another 
title in their united capacity, especially, if in that 
union they pray, and proceed with simplicity and 
purity. So that there is no disputing against the 
pretence, and promises, and authority of general 
councils : for if any one man can hope to be 
guided l]y God's Spirit in the search, the pioHi^ 
and impartial, and unprejudicate search of tnitil,', 
then much more may a general couuciL If i# 
private man can hope for it, then truth is not Mr 
cessary to be found, nor we are not obliged Irf 
search for it, or else we are saved by chance ; but 
if private men can, by virtue of a promise, opa< 
certain conditions, be assured of finding out BUtt^ 
cient truth, much more shall a general conncii' 
So that I consider thus : — there are many promisa 
pretended to belong; to general assemblies in dtf| 
church ; but I know not any ground, nor any ftBl' 
lence, that they shall be absolutely assisted, ndtfe 
out any condition on their own parts, and whetW 
they will or no : faith is a virtue as well as charity; 
and therefore consists in liberty and choice, ai^ 
hath nothing in it of necessity. There is no questim'. 
but that they are obliged to proceed according to 
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riile ; for they expect no aasistance, by way 
■ enthasiitsm : if they should, I know no tvarrant 
r that; neither did any ^neral council ever offer 
^ decree which they did not think sufficiently 
yved by Scripture, reason, or tradition, as ap- 
»rs in the acts of the councils. Now, then, if 
y be tied to conditions, it is their duty to observe 
; but whether it be certain that they will 
rve them, that they will do all their duty, that 
y will not sin, even in this particular, in the 
^ect of their duty, that is the consideration. So 
.t if any man questions the title and authority of 
gieral councils, and whether or no great promises 
^pertain to them, I suppose him to be much mis- 
tciken ; but he also that thinks aJl of them have 
proceeded according to rule and reason, and that 
none of them were deceived, because, possibly, they 
might have been truly directed, is a stranger to the 
history of the church, and to the perpetual in- 
stances and experiments of the faults and failings 
at humanity. It is a famous saying of St. Gregory, 
that he had the four first councUs in esteem and 
veneration, next to the four evangelists : I suppose 
it was because he did believe them to have pro- 
ceeded according to rule, and to have judged 
righteous judgment; but why had not he the same 
opinion of other councOs too, which were cele- 
brated before his death, for he lived after the fifth 
general !* not because they had not the same uu- 
diority ; for that which is warrant for one is war- 
rant for aU ; but because he was not bo confident 
ihtvt they did their duty, nor proceeded so without 
interest, as the first four had done ; and the follow- 
ing' cotincila did never get lhat reputation which all 
the catholic church acknowledged due to the first 
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four. And in the next order were the three follow- 
lag generals ; for the Greeks and Latins did nevet 
joinUy acknowledge but seven generals to haTfl 
been authentic in any sense, because they were in 
no sense agreed that any more than seven had pn> 
ceeded regularly and done their duty : so that now, 
the question is not whether general councils have* 
promise that the Holy Ghost will assist them ; for 
every private man hath that promise, that if he 
does his duty, lie shall be assisted sufficiently, in 
order to that end to which he needs assistance i 
and, therefore, much more shall general counril^ 
in order to that end for which they convene, and to 
which they need assistance; that is, in order to the 
conservation of the faith, for the doctrinal rules of 
good life, and all that concerns the essential doty 
of a Christian, but not in deciding questions t^. 
satisfy contentious, or curious, or presumpt 
spirits. But, now, can the bishops so cORTened 
factious, can they be abused with prejudice, 
transported with interests, can they resist the Ho 
Ghost, can they extinguish the Spirit, can tfa 
stop their ears, and serve themselves upon the fad 
Spirit and the pretence of his assistances, and ee> 
to serve him upon themselves, by captivating &i 
understandings to his dictates, and their wills 
his precepts ? Is it necessary they should ^ 
any condition ? Is there any one duty^for them 
perform in these assemblies, a duty which t^ 
have power to do or not do ? If so, then they d 
fail of it, and not do their duty. And if the ass 
ance of the Holy Spirit be conditional, then 
have no more assurance that they are assisted, tl 
that they do their duty and do not sin. 
Now, let us suppose what this duty is. C 
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tainly, if the Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost ; and all that come to the knowledge of the 
truth, must come to it by auth means which are 
spiritual and holy dispositions, in order to a holy 
and spiritual end. They must be shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace ; that is, tbey 
must have peaceable and docible dispositions, no- 
thing with tliem that is violent, and resolute to 
encounter those gentle and sweet assistances. And 
the rule they are to follow, is the mle which the 
Holy Spirit hath consigned to the catholic church ; 
that is, the Holy Scripture, either entirely, or, at 
least, for the greater part of the rule :* so that, now, 
if the bishops be factious and prepossessed with per- 
saamons depending upon interest, it is certain tiiey 
may judge amiss ; and if they recede from the rule, 
certain they do judge amiss. And this I soy 
in theu' g^rounds who most advance the authority 
general councils ; for if a genei'ol council may 
if a pope confirm it not, then, most certainly, 
if ic any thing it recetle from Scripture, it does 
also err ; because, that they are to expect the 
pope's confirmation they offer to prove from 
Scripture. Now, if the pope's confirmation be re- 
qaired by authority of Scripture, and that there- 
fore the defailance of it does evacuate the authority 
of the council, then also are the council's decree 
invalid, if they recede from any other part of Scrip- 
tare : SO that Scripture is the rule they are to 
Ibllow ; and a man would have thought it had been 
needless to have proved it, but that we are fallen 
into ages in which no truth is certain, no reason 
concluding, nor is there any thing that can convince 
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60ioe men. For Stapleton,* with extreme hnldi;! 
ness, against the piety of Christendom, against tba 
public sen^e of the ancient church, and the practice 
of all pioue assemblies of binhop^, aftirms the de^ 
crees of a council to be binding, " though not yet ' 
confinned by the probable testimony of the Scripi- 
tures ;"+ nay, though it be quite unauthorized ' 
the Scriptures ; bnt oil wise and good men 
ever said that sense which St. Hilary exj^ 
these words : " I will nerer defend what is sot 
the Gospel."! This was it which the good 
peror Constantine propounded to the fathers 
Nice: "Tbe Gospels, the writings of the ai 
and ancient prophets, plainly teach us what 
ought to believe in religion. "§ And this is 
fesscd by a sober man of the Roman church 
the cardinal of Cusa: " Whatever we are bounij 
follow, ought to be found in the authorized 
of Scripture. "ll Now, then, all the advantage> 
shall take from hence, is this, that if the &] 
commended them who examined their sermon 
their conformity to the law and the prophets, 
the men of Berea were accounted noble for aeard^; 
ing the Scriptures whether those things which 
taught were so or no, I suppose it will not bo 
nied, but tbe council's decrees may also be 

). 

e prohabtli testimonio Sclip- 

J " Qus extra evuigeUum sunl mm defcndam." Ub. ii 

>d CanHMnt. 

§ " liihri evangelici, oracula Bpostorum, el: Teterum prophet- 
BTum clare noa iramiunl quid sentJendum in divinis." — <lpnd 
Thoodor. lib. i. c 7- 

II " Oportet quod onuiia lalia quie legere debcat, coniine> 
»nlur in auihoritmibuB sacrarum Sctipturaniin,"' — Concord. C*- 
ihol. lib. ii. c. 10, 
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wbetber they te conform to Scripture, yea or no ; 
and although no man can take cognizance and judu-e 
the decrees of a council, as by public authority, 
(pro autkoritate piiblicd,) yet, for private and indi- 
i-idual information, (pro in/ormatione privatd,) they 
may ; the authority of a council is not greater than 
the authority of the apostles, nor their dictates 
more eacred or authentic. Now, then, put case, a 
council should recede from Scripture ; whether or 
no, were we bound to believe its decrees ? I only 
ask the question ; for it were hai'd to be bonnd to 
believe what to our understandings seems contrary 
to that which we know to be the Word of God ; 
but if we may lawi'ully recede from the council's 
decree-s, in case they be contrariant to Scriptui'e, it 
is all that I require in this question: for if they 
be tied to a rule ; then they are to be examined and 
ODderstood according to the rule, and then we are 
to give ourselves that liberty of judgment which is 
requisite to distinguish us from beasts, and to put 
us into a capacity of reasonable people, following 
reasonable guides. But, however, if it be ceitain 
tJiftt the councils are to follow Scripture, then, if it 
be notorious that they do recede trora Scnpture, 
we are sure we must obey God rathei than men , 
and then we are well enough. For, unle-s we are 
boand to shut our eyes, and not to look upnn the 
sun, if we may give ourselvesliberty tobelioe what 
seems most plain, and unless the authority of a 
council be so great a prejudice as to make us to do 
violence to our understanding, so as not to disbe- 
lieve the decree because it seems contrary to 
Scripture, but to believe it agrees with Scripture, 
though we know not how-, therefore, because the 
council bath decreed it, — unless, I say, we be bound 
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in duty to be so obediently blind iind sottish, we 
are sure thut there are some councils which are pre- 
tended geneml, that have retired from the public 
notorious words and sense of Scripture. ForwT ~ 
wit of man can reconcile the decree of the 
leentb seBsion of the council of Constmice 
Scripture, in which session the half-commi 
was decreed, in defiance of Scripture, and 
non obstante, (notwithstanding,) to Christ's i 
tion ? It is certain, Christ's institution, jmd 
council's sanetion are as contrary as light 
darknesa. Is it possible for any man to contriTC^ 
way to make the decree of the council of Trtid^ 
commanding the public offices of the church to iit> 
in Latin, friends with the fourteenth chapter of tb6 
Corinthians ? It is not amiss to observe how the 
hyperaspista of that council sweat to answer fl« 
allegations of St Paul, and the wisest of theift 
it so extremely poor, that it proclaims to all ^: 
world, that the strongest man that is cannot tui, 
iron, or swallow a rock. Now, then, would it idt; 
be an unspeakable tyranny to all wise persoat^ 
(who as much hate to have their souls endtivedit)' 
their bodies imprisoned,] to command them to 
lieve that these decrees are agreeable to the Wi 
of God? Upon whose understanding soever 
are imposed, they may, at the next session, r_. 
cile them to a crime, and make any sin sacredj _. 
persuade him to believe propositions contradicts^ 
to a mathematical demonstration. All the aiglfr' 
ments in the world, that can be brought to pro« 
the infallibility of councils, cannot make it so cei^ 
tain that they are infallible, as these two instance 
do prove infallibly that these were deceived; and 
if ever we may safely make use of our reason, and 
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consider whether councils have erred or no, we 
cannot by any reason be more a&sured, thitt they 
have or have not, than we have in these pu.rticulars : 
so that, either out reason is of no manner of use in 
the discussion of this question, and the thing itself 
ia not at all to be dispateil, or if it lie, we are cer- 
tain lliat these actually were deceived, and we 
must never hope for a clearer evidence in any dis- 
pute. And if these be, others might have been, if 
they did as these did ; thai is, depart from their 
rule. And it was wisely said of Cusanus, "The 
experience of it is notorious, that councils may 
err:"* and all the arguments against experience 
are but plain sophistry. 

And, therefore, I make no scruple to slight the 
decrees of such councils, wherein the proceedings 
were as prejudicate and unreasonable as in the 
council wherein Abailardus was condemned, where 
tlie presidents having pronounced Damnamvs, 
they at the lower end, being awaked at the 
noise, heard the latter part of it, and concurred as 
far as maamw went; and that was as good as 
damnamui ; for if they had been awake at the 
pronouncing the whole word, they would have 
given sentence accordingly. But, by this means, 
St. Bernard numbered the major part of voices 
against his adversary, Abailardus :f and as far as 
these men did do their duty, the duty of priests 
and judges, and wise men, so we may presume 
them to he assisted, but no further. But I am 
content this (because hut a private assembly) shall 
pass for no instance. But what shall we say of all 

■ " Nonuidurti est e 
|Mme deficere." — Lib. ii 

-t- Epist. Abailardi ad Hellaa. Conjugem. 
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the Arian councils, celebrated with go great fancy, 
and such numerous assemblies ? We all say thai 
they erred. And it will not be sufficient to S»y 
they were not lawful councils; for they were con- 
vened by that authority which all the world knoml; 
did, at that time, convoeate councils, and by nhieb 
(as it is confessed and is notorious*) the first eig&f 
generals did meet ; that is, by the authority of tbft 
emperor, allwere called, and as many and moredi 
come to them, than came to the most Jamous coani 
of Nice: so that the councils were lawful, and 
they did not proceed lawfuUy, and therefore did 
this is to say, that councUs are then not deed' 
when they do their duty, when they judge im| 
tially, when they decline interest, when they 
their rule ; but this says, also, that it is not infallibi 
certain that they will do so ; for these did not, 
therefore the others may be deceived as well as i 
were. But another thing is in the trind ; for coi 
cils not confirmed by the pope, have no wan) 
that they shall not err ; and they, not b^ng o 
firmed, therefore failed. But whether i 
confirmation after the decree, or before 
be supposed before ; for there is nothing to he cm 
firmed till the decree be made, and the orUa 
composed. But if it he after, then, possibly, ll 
pope's decree may be requisite, in solemnity of lai 
and to make the authority popular, public, and bl 
man ; but the decree is true or false before ti 
pope's confirmation, and is not at all altered by tl 
supervening decree, which hein^ postnat« to til 
decree, alters not what went before. " Onr opinia 
of a previous as fact is not to Ije determined by 

* Cusanus, lib. ii. cap. 25, Concoid. 
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Cienl decree,"* is the voice both of law and 
So that it cannot make it divine, and ne- 
hi be heiutily believed. It may mate it 
^^„.^^, not make it true: that ia, it may possibly 
by such means become a law, but not a truth. I 
speak now upon supposition the pope's confirma- 
tion were necessary, and required to the making of 
ctmciliary and necessary sanctions. But if it were, 
the case were very hai'd : for suppose a heresy 
should invade, and possess the chair of Rome, 
what remedy can the church have in that case, if a 
g;eneral council be of no authority without the 
pope confirm it ? Will the pope confiim a council 
against himself ? Will he condemn his own heresy ? 
That the pope may be a heretic appears in the 
canon law,f which says he may, for heresy, be de- 
d ; and therefore, by a council, which, in this 
I hath plenary authority without the pope. 
, therefore, in the synod at Rome, held un- 
r pope Adrian II. the censure of the sixth sy- 
d against Honorius, who was convict of heresy. 
It Approved, with this appendix, that in this case, 
Jhe case of heresy, " inferiors may judge of their 
itiperiors," (minores posiinl de mojoribut judicare :) 
and, therefore, if a pope were above a council, yet 
when the question is concerning heresy, the case ia 
altered; the pope may be judged by his inferiors, 
who, in this case, which is the main case of all, be- 
come his superiors. And it is little better than 
impudence to pretend that all councils were con- 
" d by the pope, or that there is a necessity in 
BCt of divine obligation, that any should be 

nam enini nescit ex post facto prsteriti leatimalio," 
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confirmeti by him, more than by another of th* 
patriarchs. For the council of Chalcedon itself, 
one of those four which Sl Gregory did reverfi 
next to the four Evangelists, is rejected by p 
Leo, who, in his fifly-third epistle to AnatoIiuSiB] 
in his lilty-fourth to Martian, and in his fifty-fififa 
to Pulcheria, accuses it of ambition a " 
derate temerity ; and, therefore, no fit assembly ft 
the habitiition of the Holy Spirit. And GelasiuB,ia 
his tome, De Vinculo AnalheraalU, affirms, that d 
council is in part to be received, in part to b 
rejected ; and compares it to heretical books of k 
mixed matter, and proves his asserUon by the place 
of St. Paul: 'Prove all things: hold fast l' 
which is good;'* and BeUarmine says the sanwit 
" In the council of Chalcedon some things are good^ 
some had ; some are to be received, and some n 
jected ; as is the case in regard to the books a 
heretics ;"f and if any thing be false, then all i 
questionable, and judicable, and discemable, anc 
not infallible antecedently. And however ^aiA 
council hath, ex post facto, and by the voluntary 
consenting of after ages, obtained great repatatioa ; 
yet they that lived immediately after it, that observed 
all the circumstances of the thing, and the disabSv 
ties of the persons, and the uncertainty of the truU) 
of its decrees, by reason of the unconcludingncn 
of the arguments brought to attest it, w 
Iher mind. "As to the councU of Chalcedon, It 
was neither openly acknowledged by the churchn 
nor rejected by all ; for the authorities, in evetf 

■ De loicie, lib. iii. c. 20. § ad. hoc utt. 

+ " In concilio Chalcedon eiisi quKdani sum 
mnlB, (|uardani recipimda, ijuiedam rejiclcnda ; i 
h«>relicorum." 
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iTcb, were guided by their own jutlfpnent;"* 

) did all men in tbe world, that were not 

tered with prejudices, and undone in their 

iderstanding with accidental impertinences ; they 

Id^ed upon those grounds which they had and 

', and euffered not themselves to be bound to 

mperious dictates of other men, who are as 

xrtsin in their determinations as others in their 

And it is an evidence that there is 

3 deception and notable error, either in the 

manner of their proceeding, when 

s of a council shall have no authority 

a the compilers, nor no strength from the rea- 

biaWeness of the decision, but from the accidental 

pprobatton of posterity : and if posterity had 

', Origen liad believed well, and been an 

Hiodox person. And it was pretty sport to eee 

M Fftpias was right for two ages together, and 

mg ever since : and just so it was in councils, 

' iirly in this of C'halcedon, that had a. fat* 

1 according to the age, and according 

i the climate: whicii, to my understanding, is 

bthimg else but an argument that the business of 

infallibility is a later device, and commenced to 

serve such ends as cannot be justifieil by true 

and substantial grounds; and that the pope should 

confirm it as of necessity, is a fit cover for the same 

Jn the sixth general councU, Honorius, pope of 
Rome, was condemned ; did that council stay for 

* " Quod auiem ad conciliuni Chalcedancnae aliinci, illud id 
tetnpOTia (viz. Anaaiasii Imp.) neque paUm in ecclaiia eanctis- 
nnU prsdicaium Cml, neque nib Dmnibue rejectum, nam unguli 
CCcleuOTuiB prB:Eid<?e pro suo arliitrani in ea re egeruni." — Gvng. 
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the pope's confirmation, before they act forth theii 
decree ? Certainly they did not think it eo needfiil, 
a£ that they would have suspended or cassated ths 
decree, in case the pope had then disavowed it: (bi 
besideathe conderacationof popeHonoriuaforhi 
sy, the thirteenth and fifty-fifth canonsof that cono*. 
cil are expressly against the custom of the chuicli of 
Rome. Butthw particular is involved in that neW' 
question, whether the pope be above i 
Now, since the contestation of this question, tbers 
was never any free or lawful council that deteP'- 
miued for the pope; it is not likely any should; 
and is it bkely that any pope will c 
cil that does not ? For the council of Basil it 
therefore condemned by the last Lateran,* which 
was an assembly in the pope's own palace ; and the 
council of Constance is of no value in this question,' 
and slighted in a just proportion, as that article a 
disbelieved. But I will not much trouble tl« 
question with a long consideration of this particu- 
lar; the pretence is senseless and illiterate, again ' 
reason and experience, and already determined ti 
St, Austin sufficiently, as to this particular: " Ws 
maybe allowed to thinkthe bishops, who gave the 
judgment at Rome, were not good judges: 
still remained the full council of the whole churdl) 
where the cause might yet be discussed wit^ tl 
judges themselves, and their decree annnlled> S 
they were convicted of pronouncing a wrcaig ji 
ment."t For since popes may he parties, may i 

• Vid. poslea de Concil. Sinuessiano. g 6. N. 1). 

+ " Ecce putemuB illos epiecapos qui Romce judicaTenuil^Iuai 
boniH judicea fuisee : rcsUbsC adliuc pleaarium eccleala ml- 
TR»e concilium, ubt eliam cum ipsU judicibus causa poadl igk 
tui, ut li male judioigse convicti esBcnl eo 
rentnt." — Epist, xvi. ad Olorlum. 
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cs, schismatics, heretics, it is against res- 
it tbiit in their own causes they should be judges, 
i that in any causes they should be superior to 
"r judges. And as it is against reason, so is it 
St all experience too ; for the council Sinuessa- 
D (as it said) was convened to take cognizance 
■ popeMarcellinus; and divers councils were held 
"" lelogivejndgraent in the causes ofDomaBus, 
Ctus III. Symmachus, and Iieo III, and IV. ; as 
■ « seen in PJatina, and the tomes of the coun- 
And it is no answer to this and the like alle- 
ions, to say, in matters of fact and human con- 
1 the pope may be judged by a council, 
it in matters of faith all the world must stand to 
I pope's determination and authoritative de- 
kion; for if the pope can, by any colour, pre- 
1 to any thing;, it is to a supreme judicature in 
tere ecclesiastic a], positive and of fact; and 
kbe fails in this pretence, he will hardly hold up 
K head for any thing else ; for the ancient bishops 
derived their faith from the fountain, and held that 
in the highest tenure, even from Christ their head ; 
but, by reason of the imperial city,* it became the 
principal seat; and he surprised the highest judi- 
cature, partly by the concession of others, partly 
by his own accidental advantt^es ; and yet, even in 
these things, although he was major Bmgulls, "su- 
perior to each singly," yet he was minor universis, 
" inferior to all of them together."* And this is no 
mote than what was decreed of the eighth general 
synod ; which, if it be sense, is pertinent ta this 
question ; for general councils are appointed to 
take cognizance of questions and differences about 

• I'ide Cancil. Chalccd. act. IS. f Aci. iilu Can. Kxi. 
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Uie bishop of Rome ; " not, however, to givf 
ten ce against bim audaciously."* By audacionsly 
as is supposed, is meant hastily and unreasonably 
but, if to give sentence against bim be wholly foE 
bidden, it is nonsense ; for to what purpose is ai 
authority of taking cognizance, if they have iw 
power of giving sentence, unless it were to defer 
to a superior judge, which in this case coimot 1 
supposed ? for either the pope himself is to jn(^ 
his own cause after their examination of him, 
the general council is to judge him: so that, 
though the council is, by that decree, enjoined t 
proceed modestly and warily, yet they may proceel 
to sentence, or else the decree is ridiculous and im 
pertinent. 

But, to clear all, I will instance in matters o 
question and opinion : for not only some coondll 
have made their decrees without or against ibfl 
pope, but some councils have hud the pope's con 
firmation, and yet have not been the more legt 
timate or obligatory, but are known to be bereticB 
For the canons of the sixth synod, although 
of them were made against the popes and the cut 
tom of the cJinrch of Rome, a pope, awhile atte 
did confirm the council ; and yet the canons ai 
impious and heretical, and so esteemed by tjl 
church of Rome herself. I instance in the s 
canon, which approves of that synod of Corthagi 
under Cyprian, for rebaptization of heretics; an 
the seventy-second canon, that dissolves marriagl 
between persons of differing persuasion in n; 
of Christian religion ; and yet these canons 
approved by pope Adrian I. who, in his epistle ta 
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Tharasiup, which is in the second act of thesevenlh 
synod, calls them canonea divine et hgaliler pradi- 
ealos, " canons divinely and legally ordained." 
And these canons were used by pope Nicholas I. 
in his epistle ad MichaeUm, and by Innocent III, 
So that now (that we may apply this) there are 
seven general councils which by the church of 
Rome are condemned of error : — the council of 
Antioch* A. D.345,m which St. Athanasius was 
condemned; the councU of Millain, A. D. 354. of 
above three hundred bishops ; the council of Ari- 
minuoi, consisting- of si\ hundred bishops; the 
second council of Ephesus, A. D. 449, in which 
the Eutychian heresy was confirmed, and the pa- 
triarch Flavianus killed by the faction of Dioscorus; 
the council of Congtantinople under Leo Isaurus, 
A. D. 730; another at Constantinople, thirty-five 
years after; and lastly, the council at Pisa, one 
hnndred and thirty-four years aince.f Now that 
these treneral councils are condemned, is a suf- 
li cent argument that councils may err; and it is no 
answer to say, they were not confirmed by the pope ; 
for the pope's confirmation I have shown not to be 
necessary ; or if it were, yet esen that also is an argu- 
ment that general councils may become invalid, 
either by their own fault, or by some extrinsical 
supervening accident, either of whicli evacuates 
their authority ; and whether all that is required to 
He legitimation ofa council, was actually observed 
in any council, is so hard to determine, that no man 



• Vid. SQcni. lib. ii. c. 6, et SoMmen. lib. 
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can be infallihly sure that such a council is autheo*'^ 
tic and sufficient probation. I 

2. And that is the second thing I gholl obsence. 
There are so many questions concerning the tS 
ficient, the fomi, the matter of general coOD^S: 
and their manner of proceeding, and their finn 
sanction, that after a question is determined by i 
conciliary assembly, there are, perhaps, tweol^ 
more questions to be disputed, before we can, v'iSi 
con6dence, either believe the council upon itamerid 
authority, or oljtrude it upon others. And upo^ 
this ground, how easy it is to elude the preMOi*. 
of an ai^ument drawn from the authority of a gt- 
neral twuncil, is very remarkable in t' 
about the pope's or the council's superiori^, 
which question, although it be defined for the couilhi 
cil against the pope by five general councils, 
council of Florence, of Constance, of Basil, of Pisfc 
and one of the Laterans, yet the Jesuits, to 
day, account this question undetermined, and faai 
rare pretences for their escape. As, first ; it is tr 
a council is above a pope, in case there be no po] 
or he uncertain; wliich is fiellarmine' 
never considering whether he spake sense 
yet remembering that the council of Basil dei 
Eugenius, who was a true pope, and so ackai 
ledged. Secondly, sometimes the pope did 
confirm these councils ; that is their answer : 
although it was an exception thattlie falheraiW 
thought of, when they were pressed with the aft 
thority of the council of Ariminum, or Syrmiunijdr 
any other Arian convention; yet the council of 
Basil WHS convened by pope Martin V. then, in it: 
sixteenth session, declared by Eugenius IV. to be 
lawfully continued, and confirmed expressly iu 
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some of its decrees by pope NichoJas, and so stood 
till it was at last rejected by Leo X. very many 
years after. But that eame t«o late, and with too 
visible an interest; and this coimcil did decree, 
" tLat a council is to be considered as superior to a 
pope."* Butif one pope confirms it and another 
rejects it, as it happened in this case, and in many 
more, does it not destroy [he competency of the 
authority ? And we see it by this instance, that 
it 80 serves the turns of men, tbat it is good in 
; that is, when it makes for them, and 
I when it makes against them. Thirdly ; 
^ it is a little more ridiculous in the case of the 
Bcil of Constance, whose decrees were confirmed 
ftlartin V. But that this may be no argument 
inst them, Bellarmine tells you, he only con- 
ned tliose things guie facta fuerant eoneiliariter, 
■ diiigenler exavtiaalA, " which were done with liia 
concurrence, after his diligent examination;" of 
, which there being no mai'k, nor any certain rule 
wjudge it, it is a device that may evacuate any 
we have a mind to; it was not done concili- 
, that is, not according to our mind ; for 
iiliariter is a fine new nothing, that may signify 
a please. Fourthly ; but other devices yet 
!tty they have ; as whether the council of 
was a general council or no, ihey know 
nor will not know) ; which is a wise and 
a reservation of their own advantages, to make 
meral or not general, as shall serve their turns, 
for the council of Florence, they are 
whether it hath defined the question 
lough," salis aptrte ; aperle they will 

" Fide CalholicS lenendum amcilium esrs supriE papam.'' 
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gT^nt, if yi>u will allow them sot satis aperie. 
Sixthly and lastly : the council of Fisa is " neilhei 
approved nor disallowed ;"* which is the greatest 
folly of all, and most prodigious vanity ; so tha^ 
by something or other, either they were not coo- 
vened lawfully, or they did not proceed concili- 
ariter, or it is not certain that the council was ge- 
neral or no, or whether the council were approba, 
turn, or reprobatum ; or else it is parlim conJirmalKm. 
parlim reprobalum ;f or else it is neque approbalum, 
nequ€ reprobalum ;% by one of these ways, or a 
device like to these, all councils and all decrees 
shall be made to signify nothing, and to Lave no 
authority. 

3, There is no general council tliat hath deler- 
mined that a p^eneral council is infallible : no 
Scripture hath recorded it ; no tradition universal 
hath transmitted to ua any snch proposition; n 
that we must receive the authority at a lower iat% 
and upon a less probability than the things con- 
signed by that authority. And it is Strang thai 
the decrees of councils should be esteemed au- 
thentic and infallible, and yet it is not infallibly 
certain, that the councils themselves are infallible, 
because the belief of the councils' infallibility is 
not proved to us by any medium but such as may 
deceive us. 

4. But the best instance that councils are some, 
and may all be deceived, is the contradiction of 
one council to another; for in that case both 
cannot be true, and which of them is true, most 

■ " Neque approbalum neque reprabatum."— Bellnr. De Com. 
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jdoni; to another judgment, which is less than the 
lolemtiity of a ^neral council ; and the determin- 
itton of this matter can be of no greater certainty 
tfter it is concluded than when it was propounded 
13 Q question ; being it is to be determined by the 
lame authority, or by a less than itself. But for 
Jiis alle^tion we cannot want instances: the 
wancil of Trent" allows picturing of God the 
Father ; the council of Nice altogether disallows 
It: the same Nicene council,f which was the 
leventh general, allows of picturing Christ in the 
Torm of a lamb ; but the sixth synod by no means 
will endure it, as Caranza affirms. The council 
jf Neocsesarea.J confirmed by Leo IV., dist. xx. 
it Lihellh, and approved by the first Nicene coun- 
cil, as it ia said in the seventh session of the council 
of Florence, forbids second marriages, and im- 
poses penances on them that are married the 
second time, forbidding priests to be present at 
such marriage feasts; besides that this is expressly 
Bgainat the doctrine of St. Paul, it is also against 
the doctrine of the council of Laodicea,§ which 
took off such penances, and pronounced second 
marriages to be free and lawful. Nothing' is more 
discrepant than the third council of Carthage and 
the council of Laodicea, about assignation of the 
canon of Scripture; and yet the sixth general synod 
approves both ; and I would fain know, if all ge- 
neral councils are of the same mind with the 
fiiithers of the council of Carthage, who reckon 

itbe canon five books of Solomon. T am sure 
Anstinil reckoned but three, and I think all 
•S. 
: 
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Christendom beside are of the same opinion, 
if we look into the title of the law de conoilH 
called CoHcordanlia discordantiaratn, we shall I 
instances enough to confirm, tliat the decrees J 
some councils are contradictory to others, and t~ 
no wit can reconcile them : and whelher Ih^ d 
or no, that they might disagree, and former c 
cils be connected by later, was the belief of the 
doctors in those ages in which the beet and most 
famous councils were convened ; as appears in that 
famous saying of St Austin, speaking concerning 
the rebaptizing of heretics j und how much the Afri- 
cans were deceived in that question, he answers the 
allegation of the bishops' letters, and those oat 
councils which confirmed St. Cyprian's opin 
by saying, that they were no final determinatioc 
Not only the occasion of the question, being a mot 
not of fact but of faith, as being instanced i 
question of rebapti2ation,hut alsolhe very fabricai 
economy of the words, put by all the answers of thoi^l 
men who think themselves pressed with the aatlii>{l 
rity of St. Austiu. "For, as national councils mi 
correct the bishops' letters, and general coaneitl m 
may correct national, so the later general may o 
rect the former;"* that is, have contrary and bet 
decrees of manners, and better determinatiooa li 
matters of faith. And from hence hath i 
question, whether is to be received the former H 
the later councils, in case they contradict ( 
other. The former are nearer the fountains a_ 
lolical, the later are of greater consideration; ij 
first have more authority, the later more r 

* " Kpiicopanim liters emendsri posaunl !l conciliii 
alibua, concilia nalioiittlU i plenariis, ipeaque plensiU 
piwleTiDiibiu nnendari." — Lib. ii. De BapL. Uonat. c. I 
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the 6rst nre more venerable, the later more ini|uisi- 
tive and seeing. And, now, what rule shuJl wehnve 
to determine our beliefs, whether to authority or 
reason ; the reason and the authority both of them 
not being the highest in their kind, both of them 
bting repudiable, and at most but probable ? And 
here it ia that this great uncertainty is such as not 
Id determine any body, but fit to serve every body: 
and it is sport to see that Bellarmine" will, by all 
means, have the council of Cartilage preferred be- 
fore the council of Laodieea, because it is later; and 
yet he prefers the second Nicene council ■\ before 
the council of Frankfort, because it is elder. St. 
Austin would have the former generals to be mended 
by the later ; but Isidore, in Gratlan, says, " When 
councils do differ, the elder must carry it : "J and 
indeed these probables are buskins to serve every 
foot ; and they are like maymim el parvmn, they have 
nothing of their own, all that they have is in com- 
parison of others: so these topics have nothing of 
resolute and dogmatical truth, but in relation to 
such ends as an interested person hath a mind to 
serve upon ihem. 

5. There are many councils corrupted, and many 

pretended and alleged, when there were no such 

things ; both ivhich make the topic of the authority 

(^councils to be little and inconsiderable. There is 

Mincil brought to light, in the edition of Councils, 

Binius, viz. Sinuessanum, pretended to he kept 

ihe year 303 ; but it was so private till then, that 

find no mention of it in any ancient record ; 



■ lib. il. De Cone, c 8, g BeBpatiil 
f IbW. g De Concilio sutera, 
i Dist. XX. Can. Doicina Ssncto. 
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neither Eusebius, nor Ruffinus, St. Jerome, not 
Socrates, Sozomen, norTheodoret, nor Eutropius, 
nor Bede, knew any thing of it ; and tlie eldest alle- 
gation of it is by pope Nicholas I. in the ninth cen- 
tury. And he that ^lUl consider, that three hundred 
bishops, in the midst of horrid persecutions, (fbrso 
then they were,) are pretended to have couTened, 
will need no greater argruuent to suspect the im- 
posture ; besides, he that was the framer of the en- 
gine did not lay his ends together handsomely ; fot 
it is said, that the deposition of Marcellinus, bythe 
synod, was told to Diocletian when he was in the 
Persian war; whereas it is known, before that time 
he had returned to Rome, and triumphed for his 
Persian conquest, as Eusebius in his chronicle re- 
ports: and this is so plain that Sinius and Barontas 
pretend the text to he corrupted, and so go tp meai 
it by such an emendation as is a plain contradictioo 
to the sense, and that so unclerklike, viz. by putUng 
in two words and leaving out one;* which, whetheril 
may be allowed them by any licence less than poeti- 
cal, let critics judge. St. Gregory saith,f that the 
Constantinopolitans had corrupted the synod ot 
Chalcedon, and that he suspected the same concern- 
ing the Ephesine coimcil : and, in the fi fth synod, 
there was a notorious prevarication, for there were 
false epistles of pope Vigilius and Menna, the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, inserted ; and so Ihey 
passed for authentic till they were discovered hi 
the sixth general synod. Actions xii. and xiv. And 

■ Pro, Cum «Bet in bello Peraaranij legi volunt, Cum itta- 
nu easet a bello Pereaium.—Eueeb. Chronicon. vide BiniinD in 
Notlt ad Condi. Sinuessaoum, tom. i. Concil. e( Barm. Ao. 
Bsl. tom. iii. A. D. 303. num. 107. 

t 1-ib. V, Ep. U, ad Narsetn. 
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not only false decrees and actions may creep into the 
codes of councils, but sometimes the authority of a 
learned man may abuse the church with pretended 
decrees, of whieli there is no copy or shadow in the 
code itself: and thus Thomas Aquinas says," that 
theEpistle to the Hebrews was reckoned in the canon 
by the Nicene council ; no shadow of which appears 
in those copies we now have of it ; and this pretence 
and the reputation of the man prevailed so far with 
JMelchior Canus, the learned bishop of the Canaries, 
that he believed it upon this ground, " that so holy 
a man would not have asserted such a thing, if he 
had not been fully assured of it :"f and there are 
many things which have prevailed upon less reason 
and a more slig'ht authority. And tliat very coun- 
cil of Nice hati not only been pretended by Aqui- 
nas, but very much abused by others ; and its autho- 
rity and great reputation hath made it more liable to 
tbe fraud and pretences of idle people : for whereas the 
Nicene fathers made but twenty canons, for so many 
lUid no more were received by Cecitian^ of Carthage, 
it waa at Nice in the council ; by St. Austin, g and 
^o hundred African bishops with him ; by St. Cyril || 
if Alexandria: 5f by Atticus of Constantinople;* by 
~ , Isidore, and Theodoret, as Baroniuaf 
; yet there are fourscore lately found out, 
I an Arabian manuscript, and published in Latin 
|r Turrian and Alfonsus of Pisa, Jesuits surely, 

%* Commenl. In Hcbr. 

Ls rem adeo graTtnn □□□ astnieret, nisi conipei- 

U hsbulH«t " 

t Con. CaithBg. vf. c. B. § Con. African. 

iIMd.e.l02,etc. 133. f Lib. i. Etcl. Hist. c. 0. 

• In Piinc Con. de Synod. Print 
■ t Oooniiu, tom. iii. A,D. 320, n. 156. Imn. ill. sd A.D. 325. 
1.83,03. 
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and like to be masters of the mint. And notonlyi 
the canons, but the very acts of the Nicene council! 
are false and spurious, and are so confessed by Bon 
ronius; though how he andLindanus* will be let 
conciled upon the point, I neither know well Doai 
much care. Now, if one council be corrupted, w( 
see, by the instance of St. Gregory, that anotherma; 
be suspected, and so all: because he found theoonii 
cil of Chalcedon corrupted, he suspected also tb 
Ephesine ; and another might have suspected moK 
for the Nicene was tampered foully with ; and a 
three of the four generals were sullied and mad 
suspicious, and therefore we could not be secure o 
any. If false acts be inserted in one council, wb 
can trust the actions of any, unless he had the keep* 
ing the records himself, or durst swear for the regiM 
ter? And ifaYeryleamedman(asThonaas Aqninw 
was) did either wilfully deceive us, or was hi 
ignorantly abused, in allegation of a canon wfaiob 
was not, it is but a very fallible topic at the best, and 
the most holy man that is may be abused himsd^ 
and the wisest may deceive others. 

6. And, lastly: To all this and to the former 
stances, by way of corollary, 1 add some more pu- 
ticulars, in which it is notorious that councils geneitil' 
and national, that is, such as were either geneni 
by original, or by adoption into the canon of thft 
catholic church, did err, and were actually deceivett 
The 6r8t council of Toledo admits to the 
nion him that hath a concubine, so he have no irift. 
besides ; and this council is approved by pope Lei^ 
in the ninety'Second epistle to Rusticua, bishop ti 
Narbona: Gratian saysjf that the council 
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by a concnbine, a wife married " without a portion 
and due solemnity," sine dole el soleunilale : but this 
is daubing with untempered mortar. For, though 
it was ii custom lunongst the Jews to distinguish 
wives from their concubineg by dowry and legal so- 
lemnities, yet the Christian distinguished them no 
otherwise than as lawful and unlawful, than as 
chastity and fornication. And, besides, if by a con- 
cubine ia meant a lawful wife without a dowry, to 
what purpose should the council make a law that 
soch a one might be admitted to the communion ? 
for I suppose it was never thought to be a law of 
Christianity, that a man should have a portion with 
bis wife, nor he that married a poor virgin should 
deserve to be excommunicate. So that Gratian and 
his followers are pressed so with this canon, that, to 
avoid the impiety of it, they expound it to a signi- 
fication without sense or purpose. But the business 
then was, that adultery was so public and notorious 
a practice, that the council did choose ratlier to en- 
dure simple fornication, that by such permission of 
alesa, they might slacken the public custom of a 
greater; just as at Rome they permit stews, to pre- 
vent unnatural sins : but that, by a public sanction, 
fornicators, habitually and notoriously such, should 
lie admitted to the holy communion, was an act of 
riests so unfit for priests that no excuse can make 

(V'hite or clean. The council of Wormes* does 
superstitious custom, at that time too 

icb used, of discovering stolen goods by the holy 
which Aquinasf justly condemns for 

nerstition. The sixth synod j separates persons 

^ully married, upon an accusation and crime of 

t Part iii. q. PO, a. G, ad 3 m. J Can. lixii. 
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heresy. The Roman council, untlei' Pope Nicbo> 
las II.* detiDed, thnt not only the eacriiment of 
Christ's body, but the very body itseirof our bleaeed 
Snviour is bandied and broke by the biindaofdte I 
priest, and chewed by tlie (£eth of the rrnniiininit j 
cants; which is a manifest error, derogatory from tfaf ■ 
truth of Christ's beatifical resurrection, and gloi 
cation in the heavens, and disavowed by the cfasi 
of Rome itself: but Bellarmine,-!- that answers a] 
the arguments in the world, whether it be posaib' 
or not possible, would fain make the matter fi 
and the decree tolerable; for, says he, the deenfl 
means, that the body is broken not in itself but t 
si^n ; and yet tLe decree saye, that not only the U 
crament (which, if any thing be, is certainly & 
sign } but the very body itself is broken and cfaampwij 
with bands and teeth respectively ; which indeed 
was nothing but a. plain overacting the article, il 
contradiction to Berengarius. And the answeroj 
Bellarmine is not sense, for be denies that the bodj 
it«elf is broken in itself, (that was the error i 
charged upon the Roman synod,) and the ^gn a 
stracting from the body is not broken, (fortt^ir 
the opinion that council condemned in BerengariHi 
but, says Bellarmine, the body in the sign : Whotil 
that? for neitberthe sign, northe body, norb 
together are broken : for, if either of them distin 
they either rush upon tlie error which the Rom 
synod condemned in Berengariua, or upon f 
which they would fain excuse in pope Nicholu 
But if both are broken, then it is true to affirm it o4 
either ; and then the council is blasphemous in say- 
ing, that Christ's glorified body is possible and 

* Con. ego Berengar. de Conaecrat. iliaL. ii. 
t lib. 11. c. 8, De ConeiL 
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ffangible by natural manducation : so tliiit it is 
and it ia not; it is not this way, and ytt it is no 
way else : but it ia some way, and they know not 
how; and the council spoke blasphemy, but it must 
be made innocentj and therefore it was requisite a 
cloud or a distinction should be raised, that the un- 
wary reader might he amused, and the decree scape 
untouched : but tiie truth is, they that undertake to 
justify all that other men say, must be more subtle 
than they that said it, and mnst use such distinc- 
tiona which possibly the first authors did not under- 
stand. But 1 will multiply no more instances ; for 
what instance soeyer I shall bring, some or other 
will be answering; it; whichthing is so far from satis- 
fying me in the particulars, that it increases the 
difficulty in the general, and satisfies me in my first 
belief: for, if no decrees of councils can make 
gainst them,* thoug'h they seem never so plain 
against them, then let others be allowed the some 
liberty, (and there ia all the reason in the world 
they should,) and no decree shall conclude againet 
any doctrine, that they Lace already entertained ; 
and by this means the church is no fitter instrument 
ta decree coolroversiea than the Scripture itself, 
Ibere being as much obscurity and disputing' in the 
sense, and the manner, and the degree, and the 
competency, and the obligation of the decree of a 
councU, as of a place of Scripture. And what are 
we the nearer for a decree, if any sophister shall 
think his illusion enough to contest against the au- 
tliorilyofa council? Yet this they do that pre- 
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tend higbest for their authority; which considera-r 
tion, or some like it, might possibly makeGratian* 
prefer St. Jerome's single testimony before a whole 
council, because be had Scripture of bis side; whicb 
says, that the authority of coancils is not iuTom^ti: 
(deserving of credit and confidence on its own » 
count,) and that councils may possibly recede fnM 
their rule, from Scripture ; and, in tbat case, a singk 
person, proceeding according to rule, is a better ai- 
gument; which indeed was the saying of Panonni. 
ten : " In matters of faith, the opinion of a sing|ta 
individual is preferable to the dictate of a pop6i 
or of a whole council, if he be guided in his de-, 
cision by better arguments .''f 

I end this discourse with representing the words 
of Gregory Nazianzen, in his epistle to Procopiu 
" To say the truth, such is my feeling, that t 
would shun all the episcopal councils, for I hav^ 
never known one of them come to any good am" 
prosperous issue, or which did not tend rather b 
the growth than the diminution of evils."J Bu 
I will not be so severe and dogmatical againa 
them: for I believe many councils to have 1 
called with sufficient authority, to have been dh 
naged with singular piety and prudence, and 1 

■ 36. q. 2. c. plscuil. 

dleto pap» aut tolius coniilii pnefeiendnm, si ille movenn 
melioribus argumentis." — Pan I. De Election, et Elect, pbte 
cap. signiiicisti. 

t " Ego si vera Bcribere oportet ita animo affectus sum. i 
omnia episcdponim concilia fugiani, quoniam nulUus 
Enem Iffitum fauEtumgue vidi, nee quod depulsionem m 

rus quam accesBiouem et incrcmewum habuerit.''' — AtbiOib 
De Sj'nod. Fi-ubItb igilur circurncucsitantes pnEtexuDtolt 
fldem se SynoddB pastularej cum sit Divina Sciipti 
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have been finished with iidmirable success and 
troth; itnd where we find such councils, he that 
will not, with all veneration, believe tlieir decrees, 
and receive their sanctions, understands uot that 
great duty he owes to them who have the care of 
our souls, whose ' faith we are bound to follow,' 
aaith St. Paul ;• that is, bo long as they follow 
Chrbt, and certainly many councils have done so : 
but this was then, when the public interest of Chris- 
tendom was better conserved in determining a true 
article than in finding a discreet temper, or a wise 
expedient, to satisfy disagreeing persons ; (aa the 
ffttbers at Trent did, and the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists did at Sendomir, in Polonia; and theSub- 
lapsarians and Supralapsarians did at Dort.] It 
was in ages when the sum of religion did not consist 
in maintaining the dignity of the papacy ; where 
there was no order of men, with a fourth vow upon 
Ihenij to advance St. Peter's choir ; when there 
vrna no man, or any company of men, that esteemed 
ttiemselvea infallible ; and, therefore, they searched 
for truth as if they meant to find it, and would 
believe it if they could see it proved ; not resolved 
to prove it, because they had, upon chance or in- 
■4««6^ believed it ; then they had rather have 
I qtoken a truth than upheld their reputation, but 
nly in order to truth. This was done sometimes, 
bd when it was done, God's Spirit never failed 
I] but gave them such assistances as were suffi- 
(t to that good end for wliich they were assem- 
Sled, and did implore hie aid : and therefore it is, 
that the four generaj councils, so called by way of 
eminency, have gained so great a reputation above 

• Hcb. xMi. 7- 
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all others ; not becauee they had a better promisef 
or more Gpecial assistances, but because they pnv 
ceeded better, according to the rule, with less faction) 
without ambition and temporal ends. 

And yet those very assemblies of biahops had n 
authority, by their decrees, to make a divine fi " ' 
or to constitute new objects of necessary credence: 
they made nothing true that was not so before ; jut4 
therefore, they are to be apprehended in the natan 
of excellent guides, and whose decree 
certainly to determine all those who hare no oigOi 
ment to the contrary, of greater force and efficaC] 
than the authority or reasons of t]ie council. Atk 
there is a duty owing to every parish priest, and ti 
erery diocesan bishop ; these are appointed ovei 
ua, and to answer for our soulsj and are, therefor^ 
morally to guide us, as reasonable creatures are ' 
be guided; that is, by reason and discourse: S 
in things of judgment and understanding, they a 
but in form next above beasts, that are to be ruled 
by the imperiousness and absoluteness of ai 
unless the authority be divine; that is, tnftUlibki 
Now, then, in a juster height, but still in itstnM 
proportion, assemblies of bishops are to guide a 
with a higher autliority ; because, in reason, it ll 
supposed they will do it better, with i 
ment and certainty, and with decrees, wbich hM 
the advantage, by being the results of many di 
courses of very wise and good men : but that ti 
authority of general councils was neve 
absolute, infallible, and unlimited, appears in thi^ 
that before they were obliging, it was nee 
that each particular church, respectively, i 
accept them '. eoncurrente umoersali toliua eeoletii 
consetitit, ^c. in declaratione DerUatum ^ine c 
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That is the way of making: the decrees 
of councils become authentic, and he turned into a 
law, as Gerson observes; and till they did, their 
decrees were but a dead letter ; (and therefore it is, 
that these later popes have bo laboured that the 
council of Trent should be received in France: 
and CaroluB Molineus, a great lawyer, and of the 
Boman communion, disputed against the recep- 
tion -,\ ) and tills is a known condition in the canon 
law; but it proves plainly that tbe decrees of 
councils have their authority from the voluntary 
submission of the particular churches, not from the 
prime sanction and constitution of the council. 
And there is great reason it should ; for as the re- 
presentative body of the church derives all power 
from the diffusive body which is represented, bo it 
resolves into it ; and though it may have all the 
legal power, yet it hath not all the natural ; for 
more able men may be unsent than sent ; and they 
who are sent may be wrought upon by stratagem, 
which cannot happen to the whole diffusive church : 
it is, therefore, moat fit, that since the legal power, 
that is, tbe external, was passed over to the body 
representative, yet the efficacy of it, and the in- 
ternal, should so still remain in the diffusive, as to 
bare power to consider whether their representa- 
tives did their duty, yea or no j and so to proceed 
y a ccordingly, for, unless it he in matters of justice, 
■Bb wbich tbe interest of a third person is concerned, 
^^ib man will or can be supposed to pass away all 
' powei from himself, of doing himself right in mat- 



J thi Ihtee estates, under l<eiris XIIl,, EaToeVi^.-^ cqmecA 
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tera personal, proper, and of so high concernment! 
it is most unnatural and unreasonable. But, h 
Bides that they are exeeUent inslruments of peac 
the bcBt human JudicalorieB in the world, rare se 
mens for the determining a point in contrOTCTsj 
and the greatest probabibty from human authoritj 
besides these advantages, I say, T know nothii 
greater that general councils can pretend to, wil 
reason and argument, sufficient to satisfy any wi 
man : and as there was never any council bo g 
neral but it might have been more general ; for, i| 
respect of the whole church, even Nice itself w 
but a small assembly ; so there is no decree so wi 
constituted but it may be proved by an ai^umeH 
higher than the authority of the council. AnA, 
therefore, general councils, and national, and pn^ 
vincial, and diocesan, in their several decrees, aj 
excellent guides far the prophets, and direction 
and instructions for their prophesyings ; but noH 
weight and authority to restrain their liberty H 
wholly but that tliey may dissent, when they see i 
reason strong enough so to persuade them as to b 
willing, upon the confidence of that reason, i 
their own sincerity, to answer to God for such tl 
modesty, and peaceable, but (as they believe) tl 
necessary disagreeing. 




SECTION VII. 



I Of the falUhilily of the Pope, and the unctrlaintif 
of his expounding Scripture, and resolving ilues- 
tiont. 

I But since tlie (i«eatton between the council and the 
pope grew hi^U, they have not wanted abettora so 
confident on the pope's behair, as to believe general 
councils to be nothing but pomps and solemnities 
ol'the catholic church, and thai all the authority of 
determiuing controreraies is formally and effec- 
tually in the pope ; and, therefore, to apiwal t'roni 
the pope to a future council iaj a heresy ; yea, and 
treason too, said pope Pius II. ;* and, tliererore, it 
concerns us now to be wise and wary. But before 
I proceed, I must needs remember, tlial pope Pius 
n.,f while he was the wise and learned Mneaa 
SjItius, was very confident for the pre-eminence of 
a council, and gave a merry reason why more 
clerks were for the popes than the council, though 
the truth was on the other side ; even because the 
pope gives bishoprics and abbeys, but councils 
give none ; and yet, aa soon as he was made pope, 
OS if be had been inspired, his eyes were opened to 
see the great privileges of SL Peter's chair, which 
before he could not see, being amused with the 
truth, or else with the reputation of a general 
council. But, liowever. there are many tliat hope 

" Episl. ad Norimberg. 

t ■' Patrum el avoniid DiMlnnuia tempore pauci audibuil 
dicece pspani esse supra condl."- — Lib. 1, de Oesoi ConciL Baeil. 
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to make it good, tliat the pope is Uie universal a 
the infallible doctor, tbat he breathes decrees a 
oracleB, that to disgent from any of bis cathedraj 
determinations, b absolute heresy, the rule of fail' 
being nothing else but conformity to the chaii 
of Peter. So that here we have met a restraint of 
prophesy indeed ; but yet, to make nmends, I hop« 
we shall have an infallible guide ; and when a man 
is in heaven, he will never complain that his choice 
is taken from him, and he is confined to love and 
to admire, since his love and bis admiration ie fixed. J 
upon that which makes bim happy, even uponGiO^ I 
himself. And in the church of Rome, there is, ^ i 
a lower degree, but in a true jiroportion, as little I 
cause to be troubled, that we are confined to believe 
just so, and no choice left us for our understandings 
to discover, or our wQIs to choose ; because, though 
we be limited, yet we are pointed out where w'~ 
ought to rest; we are confined to our centre, a 
there where our understandings will be s 
and therefore will be quiet, and where, after all a 
strivings, studies, and endeavours, v 
come ; that is, to truth, for there we are aecuiied tl 
find it, because we have a guide that is infallih 
if this prove true, we are well enough ; but if it ■ 
false, or uncertain, it were better we had still k 
our liberty, than be cozened out of it willi gay p 
tences. Tlits, then, we must consider. 

And here we shall be oppressed with a clond d 
witnesses : for what more plain than the c 
sion given to Peter ? ' Thou are Peter, and up* 
this rock will I build my church;' t 
will I give the keys,' And again : ' For thee hav^ 
prayed, that thy faith fail not; but thou, wheat] 
art converted, confinn thy bYethcen,' And i 
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'If tliou lovest me, feed my sheep.' Now, nothing 
of this being spoken to any of the other apostles, 
by one oi' these places St. Peter must needs be 
appointed foundation, or head of the churcli ; and, 
by consequence, he is to ruie and govern all. By 
some other of these places he is made the supreme 
pastor, and he is to teach and determine all, and 
enabled, with an infallible power so to do : and, in 
a right understanding of these authorities, the fa- 
thers spake great things of the chair of Peter ; for 
much bound to believe that all this was 

:en to Peter's successors, as to his person ^ that 
by all means, be supposed ; and so did the 

doctors, who had as much certainty of it as we 
Tiave, and no more ; but yet let us hear what they 
have said ; " To this church, by reason of its more 
powerful principality, it is necessary aU churches 
round about should convene."* " In this, tradition 
apostolical always was observed; and, therefore, to 
communicate with this bishop, with this church, 
was to be in communion with the church catholic, "■)■ 
"To thia church error or perfidiousness cannot 
have access,"! "Agiunst this see gates of hell 
cannot prevail. "§ " For we know this church to 
be built upon a rock : and whoever eats the lamb, 
not within this house, is prophane ; he that is not 
in the urk of Noah perishes in the inundation of 
waters. He that galiiera not with this bishop, he 
scatters ; and he that helongeth not to Christ, must 
needs belong to antichrist:"|| and that is his final 



I 



, Ep, iv. ad Imp. Cypr. 



Cfpr, Ep, Iv. ttd, Cornel. 
8t Austin, [n I'sal. contra part. Donat. 
" 'lii. ad Dumasum. 
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sentence. But if yoa would have all this prorecl 
by an infallible or^ment, Optatus,* of MUevis ia 
Africa, supplies it to us from the very name of Petert 
for therefore Christ gave him the cognominatioit 
of Cephas, iiri rije Ki^aXri!:, to show that St. Pet^ 
was the visible head of the catholic church. A 
cover this, truly worthy of the dish ! ■\ This lonn 
harangue must needs be full of tragedy to all thotf 
that take liberty to themselves to follow Scriptiutl 
and their best guides, if it happens, in that liberty^ 
that they depart from the persuasions or the cotnmito. 
nion of Rome : but, indeed, if with the peace of th»' 
bishops of Rome I may say it, this scene is th^i 
ntost unhandsomely laid, and the worst carried 
any of those pretences that have lately abosi 
Christendom. 

1. Against the allegations of Scripture.I shall la 
no greater prejudice than this, that if a person di 
interested should see them, and consider what ti 
products of them might possibly be, the last tbn 
that he would think of would be, how that any 
these places should serve the ends or pretencaa 
the church of Rome. For, to instance in one 
the particulars, that man had need have a Arm 
fancy, who imagines, that because Christ prsyi 
for SL Peter, (being he had designed him to 
one of those upon whose preaching and 
he did mean to constitute a church,) ' that his fa 
might not fail,' (for it was necessary that no 
ness, or stopping, should be in one of the 6 
springs, lest the current be either spoiled or t 
structed,) that therefore the faith of pope Alt 



p*- 
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andei- VI., or Gregory, or Clement, fifteen hundred 
years after, should be preserved by virtue of that 
prayer, which the form of words, the time, the oc- 
casion, the maimer of the address, the effect itaelf, 
and all the circumstances of the action and person, 
did determine to be personal: and when it was 
more than personal, St Peter did not represent bis 
saccessors at Rome, but the whole catholic church, 
says Aquinas,* and the divines of the university of 
Paris. "They explain the prayer as referring to 
the church alone,"t says Bellarmine of them ; and 
the gloss upon the canon law plainly denies the 
effect of this prayer at all to appertain to the pope : 
"The question is, respecting what church we are 
to understand it said, that it is infallible : is it of 
the pope himself, who is called the church ? But it 
ia certain that the pope may err. — I answer, the 
congregation of the faithful is here called the 
church ; and it cannot be otherwise than such, for 
onr Lord himself prays for the church; and will 
not be disappointed of the request of his lips."t 
Bat there is a little danger in this argument, when 
we well consider it ; but it is likely to redound on 
the head of those whose turns it should serve : for 
it may be remembered, that for alt this prayer of 
Christ for St. Peter, the good man fell foully, and 
denied his master shamefully : and shall Christ's 

" 23. IB. q. 2. a. 8. ar. C ad. 3 m. 

+ " Volunt Mim pro eolS ecclesiS esae oralum." — I.ih. iv. de 
Rum. Ponl. G. 3, §. 1. 

i "- Qiiore de quii eccleeia intelligoB quod hoc dicilur, quod 
non pOBsit ermre, si de ipso pupd qui ecdesia djcitui P Bed 
cenum est, quod papa «iaie potest. Respondeo ifn cougre- 
gstiofidcliumhicdicidu: ecclesia; eilalii ecdesi* non poleut non 
ease, nam ipse Dominus ocat pro ecclesill, et voluntale labjorum 
EDonim nan fraudabitur." — Cans. xxi. cap. iiiecu, i^. \.. s.Tii.. 
L Bbc Anaelatiaa, 60, di. n Papa. 
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prayer be of greater efficacy for his successors, fori 
whom it was made but indirectly ami by coitBe^ ' 
qiience, than himself, for whom it was directly an^ I 
in the first intention ? And if not. tben, for all thi 
argument.the popes may deny Christ, as wellastheil 
chief and decessor, Peter. But, it should not be fb 
gotten, how the Soman doctors will by no mea 
allow that St. Peter was then the chief bishop, or pope 
when he denied his master. But, then, much leas ws% I 
he chosen chief bishop when the pmyer was madefia^ I 
him, because the prayer was made before his fallj. i 
that is, before that time in which it is confessed hs i 
was not OS yet made pope : and how, then, thewbolttl 
succession of the papacy should be entitled to it 
passes the length of my hand to span. But, tl 
also, if it be supposed and allowed, that thu 
words shall entail infallibility upon the chtur c 
Rome, why shall not also all the apostolical sees b 
infallible, as well as Rome i* why shall not Constonl 
tinople, or Byzantium, where St. Andrew sot P i ' 
shallnotEphe^UB, where St. John sat; or Jerusa' 
where St. James sat ? for Christ prayed for thcii 
all, ' that the Father should sanctify them by h 
truth.' John, xvii. 

2. For was it personal or not ? If it were, tbn 
the bishops of Rome have nothing to do with it: 
it were not, then by what argument will it be nnui 
evident that St. Peter, in the promise, represeiita 
only his successors, and not the whole coU^^ d 
apostles, and the whole hierarchy ? For, if St P 
was chief of the apostles and head of the cbl 
he might, fair enough, be the representative of tl 
whole college, and receive it in their right as we 
as his own ; which also is certain that it was ho, fl 
(he same promise oJ bmdvn^ auA Xo^^vtv^, <>Kic 
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certainly was ail that the keys were given for,) was 
made allerward to all the apostles. Malt, xviii j and 
the power of remitting and retaining, which, in rea- 
son and according to the style of the church, is the 
same thing in other words, was actually given to 
all the apostles. And unless that was the perform- 
ing the first and second promise, we find it not re- 
corded in Scripture how, or when, or whether yet 
or no, the promise be performed ; that promise, I 
say, wliich did not pertain to Peter principally and 
by origination, and to the rest by communication, 
society, and adherence ; but that promise which was 
made to Peter first, but not for himself, but for all 
the college, and for all their successors, and then 
made the second time to them all, without repre- 
sentation, but in diffusion, and performed to all 
alike in i^resence, except St. Thomas. And if he 
went to St, Peter to derive it from him, I know not; 
I find no record for that; but that Christ conveyed 

the promise to him by the same commission, the 
iafanrch yet never doubted, nor had she any reason. 
PSut this matter is too notorious : I say no more to it, 
~Mlt repeat the words and argument of St. Austin.* 
^If the keys wereonly given and so promised to St. 
"^ , that the church hath not the keys, then the 
h can neither bind nor'.loose, remit nor retain; 
ich God forbid." If any man should endeavour 

banswer this argument, I leave him and St. Austin 

B contest it. 

f3. For 'Feed my sheep,' there is little in that 

B^ution, besides the boldness of the objectors; 

' J were not all the apostles bound to feed Christ's 

•c Petro tanlum dictum eat, non facil hoc ecde*a.;' — 
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sheep ? Had they not all the commiasion fron 
Christ, and Christ's Spirit immedtately ? St. PutJ 
had certainly. Did not St. Peter himself say to a] 
the bishops of Pontus, Golatia, Cappadocia, AaJ 
and Bithinia, that ihey should feed the flock ( 
God, and the great Bishop and Shepherd sfaoul 
give them an immarcegcible crown ; plainly imfdn 
ing;, that from whence they derived iheir author!^ n 
from him they were sure of a reward ? lu pursiK' [ 
ance of which, Si. Cyprian laid bis argument opoH' I 
this basis.^ Did not St. Paul call to the bisbc^iC^ I 
of Ephesus to feed the flock of God, of which thffi 
Holy Ghost bath made them bishops or overseen 
And that this very commission was spoken to F 
not in a personal, but a public capacity, and i 
him spoke to all the apostles, we see a 
St. Austin and St. Ambrose,-)- and generally by a 
antiquity; and it so concerned even every p 
that Damasufl was willing enough to have St Je| 
rome explicate many questions for him. And Liba 
riua writes an epistle to Athanasius, with muc 
modesty requiring his advice in a question of 6 ' 
"That I also may be persuaded, without all doaU 
ing, of those things wliich you shall be pleased b 
command me."J Now, Liberius needed not to haf 
troubled liimself to have writ into the east to Athi 
nasius; for.ifbehad but seated himself in biacbail 
and made the dictate, the result of hia pen and i« 
would certainly have taught him and all the chni 



• " Nam cum Btatulum sit omnibua nobis, &c. el singulis ] 
loribua portio eregis, &c."— Lib. i. Ep. 3. 
t De Agone Christi, c. 30. 

ri\i6iiti /iu(.~ EplW. od Achanas. apud ' "' — 
page 42. Fuiia. 
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but that the good pope was ignorant that either 
' Feed my sheep' was his own charter and prero- 
gative, or that any other words of Scripture had 
"e him to be infallible; or if he was not ignorant 

[ «f it, he did very ill to compliment himself out of 
So did all those bishope of Rome that, in that 

I troablesome and unprofitable question of Easter, he- 
g UQBatisfied in the supputation of the Egyptians, 
rd the definitions of the mathematical bishops of 
Alexandria, did yet require and entreat St. Am- 
brose* to tell them his opinion, as he himself wit- 
nesses. If * Feed my sheep' belongs only to the 
pope by primary title, in these cases the sheep came 
to feed the shepherd; which, though it was well 
enough in the thing, is very ill for the pretensions 
of the Roman bishops ; and if we consider how 
little many of the popes have done toward feeding 
the sheep of Christ, we shall hardly determine which 
is the greater prevarication, that the pope should 
claim the whole commission to be granted to him, 
or that the execution of the commission should be 
wholly passed over to others : and it may be, there 
ia a mystery in it, that since St. Peter sent a bishop 
irith hia staff to raise up a disciple of his from the 
dead, who was afterwards bishop of Triera, the 
popes of Rome never wear a pastoral staff, except 
it be in that diocess, (says Aquinas,)t for great rea- 
son, that he who does not do the ofhce should, not 
bear the symbol ; hut a man would think that the 
pope's master of the ceremonies was ill advised, not 
to assign a pastoral staff to him who pretends the 

uXXnnmiBsion of ■ Feed my sheep' to belong to him 
f prime right and origination. But this is not a 
ess to be merry in. 
' Lib. X. Ep. 83. + M.iv.Sent.Ww.lV 
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But tlie great support ia expected from, 'Thoid 
arl Peter, aDd upon this rock I will build my charcl],* 
&c. Now, there being so great dilTereDce in thi 
position of tfaese words, liy persona disintere 
who, if any, might be allowed to judge in this q 
tion, it is certain, that neither one sense nor oth 
can be obtruded for an tirticle of faith ; much U 
OS a catholicon instead of all, by constituting a 
authority which should guide us in all faith, d 
determine us in all questions ; for if the church w 
not built upon the person of Peter, then his bum 
sors can challenge nothing from this instimce. Not 
that it was the confession of Peter upon which tl 
church was to rely for ever, we have witnesses vef] 
credible; St. Ignatius,* St Basil,!- St, Hilary, J S 
Gregory Nyssen,§ St. Gregory the Great,|| T 
Austin, f St. Cyril of Alexandria*, Isidore T 
8iot,f and very many more. And, although all tba 
witnesses concnrring caimot make a proposition t 
be true, yet they are sufficient witnesses, that it v 
not the universal belief of Christendom that t 
church was built upon St. Peter's person. 
Perron bath a fine fancy to elude this vari^ | 
exposition, and the consequents of it; for (bs* 
he) these expositions are not contrary or exdusil 
of each other, but inclusive and consequent to eu 
other : for the church is founded causally upon tk 
confession of St. Peter, formally upon the n 
of his person ; and this was a reward or a conH 
qucnt of the former. So that these expositions ai 
both true, but they are conjoined as mediate am 



• Ad Philadolph. 
t Lib, vi. De Trin. 
I) Lib. lii. Ep. 33. 

• De TriD, lib. iv. 



t Seleuc. OraU xxy. 
§ De Trin. adrera. Judoot. 
5t In t Eph- Joaim. tr. 1«. 
jf U\i.\,'E.\..'n^. 
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immediate, direct and collateral, literal and moral, 
original and perpetual, accessory and temporal ; tbe 
eme consigned at the beginning', the other intro- 
doced upon occasion ; for before the spring of the 
Aziao heresy, the fathers expounded these words of 
^e person of Peter ; but after the Arians troubled 
I, the fathers, finding great authority and enej^y 
^tfais confession of Peter, for the establishment of 
~ e natural filiation of the Son of God, to advance 
tbe reputation of these words and the force of the 
■fgnment, gave themselves licence to expound these 
words to the present advantage, and to make th^ 
confession of Peter to be the foundation of the 
church; that, if the Arians should encounter this 
authority, they might, with more prejudice to their 
persons, declaim against their cause, by sayingthey 
overthrew the foundation of the clmreh. Besides 
tbat this answer does much dishonour the reputa- 
tion of the fathers' integrity, and makes their inter- 
pretations lesscredible, as being made not of know- 
u iedge or reason, but of necessity and to serve a 
ait turn, it is also false; for Ignatius* ex- 
ninds it in u spiritual sense, which also the liturgy 
cibuted to St. James calls (wi Trirpiv r^s irisfuic, 
rock of the faith :" and Origen ex- 
ids it mystically to a third pnrpose, but exclu- 
■elytothis: and all these were before the Arian 
iBtTOversy. But if it be lawful to make such un- 
yved observations, it would have been to better 
(pose, and more reason, to have observed it thus : 
e fathers, so long as the bishop of Rome kept him- 
self to the limits prescribed him by Christ, and in- 
dulged to him by the constitution or concession of 
the church, were unwary and apt to expound this 
* Spilt, ad Phnade]ph. in c. 16. Mai. Tn.O.,\. 
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place of ihe person of Peter ; but when the chau 
b«^an lo enlarge lier phylacteries, by the favour a 
princes and the sunshine of a prosperous fortun 
and the pope, by the advant^e of the imperial sea 
and other accidents, began to invade upon the otta 
bishops and patriarchs, then, that he might have n 
colour from Scripture for such new pretensiotH 
they did, most generally, turn the stream of tl " 
expositions from the person to the confessioi 
Peter, and declared that to he the foundation ( 
the church. And thus I have requited fancy wi 
fancy ; but, for the main point, that these two e 
positions are inclusive of each other, I find no wt 
rant; for though they may consist together w«j 
enough, if Christ had so intended them, yet, unk 
it could be shown by some circumstance of U 
text, or some other extrinsical argument, that th« 
must be so, and that both senses were actually ii 
tended, it is but gratis dictum, and a begging of tl 
question, to say that they are so ; and the fane 
so new, that when St. Austin had expounded tl 
place of the person of Peter, he reviewa it agsi 
and, in his retractations, leaves every man 
his liberty which to talie; as having nothing a 
tain in this article: which had been altogethi 
needless, if he had believed them io be inclusive] 
in each other, neither of them had need to faai 
been retracted ; both were alike true, both of t 
might have been believed. But I said the fi 
was new, and I had reason ; for it was so unkooVl 
till yesterday, that even the late writers, of his Oil 
side, expound the words of the confession of fi 
Peter, exclusively to his person, or any thing di 
as is to be seen in Manilius,'* Pelrus de ^Uaoo, 
' Defene. Ptcis, part. u. c. 28. ^ T^woto«iictw!>.'S«kx.* 
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and the g;loss upon Dist. xix. Can. ila Dominus, § nt 
supra, which also was the interpretation of Pkaco- 
rinus Camera, their own bishop, from whom they 
learnt the resemblance of the word nirpof, (Peter,) 
and itirpa, (a rock,} of which they made so many 
gay discourses. 

6. But, upon condition I may have leave, at ano- 
ther time, to recede from bo great and numerous tes- 
timony of fathers, T am willing to believe that it 
yraa not the confession of St. Peter, but his person 
which Christ said he would build his chui-ch ; 
that these expositions are consistent with and 
isequent to each other ; that this confession was 
the objective foundation of faith, and Christ and 
his apostles the subjective — Christ principally, and 
St. Peter instrumentally ; and yet I understand not 
any advantage will hence accrue to the see of Rome; 
for upon St. Peter it was built, but not alone, for it 
•■ was upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief coraer- 
stone ;" and when St. Paul reckoned the economy 
of hierarchy, he reckons not Peter first and then 
the apostles, but (irst apostles, secondarily prophets, 
&e. And whatsoever ia first, either is before all 
things else, or at least nothing is before it ; so that, 
at least, St Peter is not before all the rest of the 
apostles ; which also St. Paul expressly avers : ' I 
in nothing inferior to the very chiefesl of the 
no, not in the very being a rock and a 
lation : and it was of the church of Ephesus 
St. Paul said, in particular, it was ' the piflar 
ground (or foundation) of tlie trutli ;' that 
ch was, not excluding others, for they also 
as much as she; for so we keep c\oftft KnA\ie, 
rd to the comer- stone, although some \ie-Knv'i.'w&^ 
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builders, yet all may build; and we have knowi 
wfaole nations converted by laymen and ^ 
who have been builders so far as to bring them ti 
the comer-atone. * 

6. But suppose all these things concern St. 1 
in all the capacities that can be with any colour pn 
tended, yet what have the bishops of Rome to d 
with this ? For how will it appear that these pn 
mises and commissions did relate to him as a pi 
ticular bishop, and not as a public apostle ? sin 
this latter is so much the more likely, because I 
great pretence of all seems in reason more prop<a 
tionable to the founding of a church than its o 
tinuance : and, yet, if they did i-elate to him as 
particular biithop, (which yet is a further degree q 
improbability, removed further from certainly,) y 
why shall St. Clement, or Linus, rather sncceedi 
this great oflice of headship than St. John, or a 
of the apostles that survived Pet«* I* It is no wa 
likely a private pei'son should skip over the head ( 
an apostle. Or why shall his succes) 
more enjoy the benefit of it than his successon i 
Antioch.since thatbe was atAntioehand p 
there, we bare a divine authority ; but that he d 
so at Rome at most we have but a human, 
if it he replied, that because he died at Rome, 
was at^ument enough that there his succesBora w 
to inherit his privilege, this, besides that at n 
it is hut one little degree of probability, and so b 
of strength sulhcient to support an article of fall 
it makes that the great divine right of Rome, 8 
the apostolical presidency was so contingent a 

■ Vid. SoCTBt. lih.i.c.19,20. SoMm. lib. iL a H. NIM 
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fallible as tn depend upon the decree of Nero ; and 
if he hnd sent him to Antioch, there to have suf- 
fered raartyi-dooi, the bishops of that town had been 
L heads of the catholic chnrch. And this thing pres- 
s the harder, because it is held by no mean per- 
ns in the church of Rome, that the bishopric of 
Mae and the papacy are Ihings separable ; and the 
I pope may quit that see and sit in another: which, 
I to my understanding, is an argument, that he that 
I spcceeded Peter at Antioch, is as much supreme by 
I (Bvine right, as he that sits at Rome ; » both alike ; 
I diat is, neither by divine ordinance : fo]', if the Ro- 
UD bishops, by Christ's intention, were to be head 
ICtfae church, then, by the same intention, the suc- 
■sion must be continued in that see ; and then, 
i the pope go whither he will, the bishop of 
me must be the head ; which they themselves 
ind the pope himself did not believe, when 
a schism he sitt at Avignon ; and that it was to 
k continued in the see of Rome, it is but offered 
llua upon conjecture, upon an act of providence, 
■ tbey fancy it, so ordering it by vision, and this 
pBPed by an author which themselves coll fabulous 
A apochryphol. f A goodly building which relies 
1 event that was accidental, wliose purpose 
B but insinuated, the meaning of it but conjec- 
and this conjecture so uncertain, that it 
a on imperfect aim at the purpose of an event, 
pilch, whether it was true or no, was so uncertain 
ea to one there was no such matter. And 
t, again, another degree of uncertainty is, towhom 



• Vi3. CameracenB. Qu. vespert, 
fct Uniler the name of Linus, In Bibliolh. P . ? , ile eii»;\sjwi 
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llie bishops of Rome do succeed; for St. Paul s 
OS mucfa bishop of Rome as SL Peter was : thei 
he presided, there he preached, and he il was th 
was the doctor of the uucircumcision and. of tJ 
gentiles ; St. Peter, of the circumcision and of tl 
Jews only ; and, therefore, the converted Jews i 
Rome might, with better reason, claim the privileg 
of St. Peter, than the Romaus and the churches i 
her communion, who do not derive from Jenii 
parente. 

7. If the words were never so appropriate 1 
Peter, or also communicated to his successors, 3^ 
of what value will the consequent be ? what pn 
rogative is entailed upon the chair of Rome ? Fi 
that St. Peter was the ministerial head of t 
church is the most that is desired to be proved b 
those and all other words brought for the 1 
purposes and interesia of that see. Now let t 
ministerial head have what dignity can be imagint 
let him be the first; (and in all commumtie 
that are regular and orderly, there must be a 
thing that is Rrst, upon certain occafiiona where 4 
equal power cannot be exercised, and made pom 
ous or ceremonial;) but will this ministerial bea 
ship infer an infallibility !* will it infer more th 
the headship of the Jewish synagogue, where deaij 
the high-priest was supreme in many senses, yet i 
no sense infallible ? will it infer more to us thi 
it did amongst the apostles ? amongst whom, iffii 
order's sake St. Peter was the first, yet he had a 
compulsory power over the apostles ; thete was a 
such thing spoke of, nor any such thing pat i 
practice. And, that the other apostles were, byj 
personal privilege, as infallible as himself, is n 
reason to hinder the exem&e o? i\H\s'i:«:'ofi^,<«Mi 
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compulsory power over them : for, though in faith 
they were infallible, yet in manners and matter of 
fiict as likely to err as St. Peter himself was ; and 
L certainly there might have something hajipened in 
I tiie whole college that might have been a record of 
1 iaa authority, by tranEmitting an example of the 
I ocercise of some judicial power over some one of 
1 :— if he had but withstood any of them to their 
i, as St. Paul did him, it had been more than 
i yet is said in his behalf. Will the ministerial head- 
ship infer any more than, when the church, in a com- 
munity or a public capacity, should do any act of 
ministry ecclesiastical, he shall be first in order? 
Suppose this to be a dignity to preside in councils, 
which yet was not always granted him ; suppose it 
to be a power of taking cognizance of the major 
causes of bishops, when councils cannol be called; 
sup]>ose it a double voice, or the lost decisive, or 
the negative in the causes exterior; suppose it to 
be what you will of dignity or external regimen, 
which, when all churches were united in commu- 
nion, and neither the interest of states, nor the en- 
gagement of opinions had made disunion, might 
better have been acted than now it can ; yet this 
will fall infinitely short of a power to determine 
controversies infallibly, and to prescribe to all mens' 
foith and consciences. A ministerial headship, or 
the prime minister, cannot, in any capacity, become 
the foundation of the church to any such purpose. 
Andi therefore, men are causelessly amused with 
I NKh premises, and are afraid of such conclusions 
' " jh will never follow from the admission of any 
e of these words that can with any probability 
B pretended. 
> $. I consider that these argumenlR Vtoisi 'fec"cvi;>- 
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turearetoo weak to support such an authority, wBi 
pretends to give oracles, and to answer iiifidlibly i 
questions of faith ; because there is greater reason 
believe the popes of Rome have errecl, and grea 
certainty of demonstration, than these places c 
be that they are infallible, us will appear by the i 
stances and perpetual experiment of their 1 
deceived, of which there is no question, but oft 
sense of these places there is : and, indeed, iflh 
as clear Scripture for their infallibility as I hk 
against their half-comm union, against their » 
in an unknown tongue, worshipping of in 
and divers other articles, I would make no scrui 
of believing, but limit and conform my anit 
standing to all their dictates, and believe it rt 
able all prophesying should be restrained. Bat t 
then I have leave to discourse, and to use myi 
son ; and, to my reason, it seems not likely t 
neither Christ nor any of bis ajiostles, St. Pel 
himself, nor St. Paul, writing to the church of Re 
should speak the least word, or tittle of the inf 
bility of their bishops ; for it was certainly as i 
venient to' tell us of a remedy, as to foretell, ' 
certainly there must needs be heresies, and need 
a remedy. And it bad been a certain determinatit 
of the question, if when so rare an opportunl^ V 
ministered in the question about circumci^ooi, t' 
they should have sent to Peter, who, for his iiib~ 
lity in ordinary and his power of headship, wouldin 
onlywith reason enough, as being infallibly aaugtd 
but also for bis authority, have best determined ti 
question, if at least the first Christians had knoi 
so profitable and so excellent a secret ; and, ■ 
though we have but little record, that tbe fin 
council at Jerusalem d\dm\w;\v o'ft'aeTWft'Ow&w 
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nitieB of law, and the forms of conciliary pro- 
ceedings, and tlie 061*6111011 iais, yet ro much of it as 
is recorded, is against them ; SL James, and not St. 
Feter.gare the final sentence; and.although St. Peter 
I determined the ijueation in favour of liberty, yet St 
James made the decree and the assamentiim too, 
and gave senlence they should abstain from some 
things there mentioned, which by way of temper 
he judged mosi expedient, and so it passed. And 
St. Peter showed no sign of a superior authority, 
nothing of superior jurisdiction, " but entreated 
him, that every thing might be determined by pub- 
lic decision, and nothing by any person's mere au- 
thority and command."* 

So that if this question be to be deteimined by 
Scripture, it must either lie ended by plain places, 
or by obscure ; plain places there are none, and 
those that are with greatest fancy pretetided, are 
expounded by antiquity to contrary purposes. 
But if obscure places be all the duSurfn, (authority,) 
by what means shall we infallibly find the sense of 
them ? The pope's interpretation, though in all 
other eases it might be pretended, in this cannot; 
for it is the thing in question, and therefore cannot 
determine for itself: either, therefore, we have also 
another infallible guide besides the pope, nod so 
we have two foundations and two heads, (for this, 
as well as the other, upon the same reason;} or else 
(whith is indeed the truth) there is no infallible 
way to be infallibly assured tliat the pope is infal- 
lible. Now, it being against the common condi- 
tion of men, above the pretences of all other gover- 

■ 'Opn Ji iuriv peril toivijc TraiTn jrnidDiTo yi'wfirjC) 
iiKif liuSivrwdi,' nit' ipxttHc- — & Chiysoit. Uom. ui. 'ili 
Ad. Apait 
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nore ecclesiastical, aga.iDSt the analngy of Scrip 
ture, and the deportment of the other apostles 
a^ainHt the economy of the church, and St. Paer'i 
own entertainment, the presumption lies againd 
him; and these places are to be lefl to their prim 
intentions, and not put upon the rack, to fore 
them to confess what they never thought. 

But now, for antiquity, if that be deposed inthi 
question, thei'e are so many circumstances to hi 
considered, to reconcile their words and their ae 
tions, that the process is more troublesome thai 
the argument can be concluding, or the matte 
considerable : but I shall a little consider it, so fai 
at least, as to show either that antiquity siud ni 
such thing as iii pretended, or if they did, it is ha 
little considerable, because they did not I 
themaelTes; their practice was the greatest evi 
dence in the world against the pretence of Uu^ 
words. But I am much eased of a long disqnis) 
lion in this particular, (for I love not to prore i 
question by arguments whose authority i 

as fallihle, and liy circumstances made i 

tain as the question,) by the saying of ^nea 
Sylvius, that before the Nicene council every mi 
lived to himself, and small respect was had to tJ 
church of Rome ; ufatch practice could not welloa ^^ 
siat with the doctrine of their bishop's infollibilEtj 
and, by consequence, supreme judgment and la 
resolution, in matters of faith; hut especially t 
the insinuation, and consequent acknowledgmant 
of Bellarmine,* that for one thousand years t 
gether, the fathers knew not of the doctrine of tl 
pope's infallibility; for Nilus, Gerson, Almoin, tl 

" De Rom. Foul. Wb. iv. e.^, ^SeKmia^caiBoji^. 
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fiVinea of Paris. Alphoiisua de Castro, and pope 
Adrian VI„ persons who lived fourteen hundred 
years after Christ, affirm that infallibility is not 

I seated in the pope's person, that he may err, and 
actually hath; which is a clear demon- 

I eCration that the church knew no such doctrine as 
: there had been no decree, nor tradition, nor 

I general opinion of the fathers, or of any age before 
and therefore this opinion, which Bellar- 
jniiie would fain blast if he could, yet in his con- 
clusion he says, it is not properly heretical, A de- 
vice and an expression of his own, without sense 
or precedent. But if the fathers bad spoken of it 
and believed it, why may not a disagreeing- person 
as well reject their authority when it is in behalf 
of Rome, as they of Rome, without scruple, cast 
tbem off when they speak against it ? as Bellar- 
mine, being pressed with the authority of NUus, 
bishop of Thessalonica, and other fathers, sayn, that 
the pope acknowledges no fathers, but they are all 
his children, and, therefore, they cannot depose 
against him ; and if that be true, why shall we take 
their testimonies for him ? forif sons depose in their 
father's behalf, it is twenty to one but the adverse 
party will be cast ; and therefore, at the best, it is but 
suspicious evidence. But, indeed, this discourse 
signiGes nothing but a perpetual uncertainty in 
such topics, and that where a violent prejudice, or 
a concerning interest is engaged, men, by not 
regarding what any man says, proclaim to all the 
world, that nothing is certain but Divine authority. 
But I will not take advantage of what Bell armine 
says, nor what Stapleton, or any one of them all 
say ; for that will be hut to press npoTi ^laim^ 

L^fi/saaa/oDS, or to urge a general c^viefaV.\oiv wife .x 
o1 
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particular defaOance, and tlie question ia never 
nearer to an end ; for irBellarmine says any 
that is not to another mnn'e purpose or persui 
that man will be tried by bis own argument, 
by anotber'fi. And so would every man do I 
lores hb liberty, as all wise men do, and tberefoi 
retain it by open violence, or private evasions: b 
to return. 

An atitliority from Irenieus in this qaesth 
and on behalf of the pope's infallibility, or the ■ 
thority of the see of Rome, or of tlie necessity 
communicating with them, is very fallible; fo 
besides that there are almost a dozen answen 
the words of the allegation, as is to be 
that trouble themselves in this question with H 
allegation, and answering such authorities, yet, 
they should make for the affirmative of this qof 
tion, it is an affirmation contrary to fact.** M 
Irenreus had no such great opinion of pope V 
infallibility, that, he believed things in the 
degree of necessity that the pope did ; for 
fore he chides him for excommunicating the An 
bishops aSipoiac, all at a blow, in the question tt 
oeming Easter day ; and in a question of faitli,' 
expressly disagreed from the doctrine of RoinCp I 
Irenieus was of the millenary opinion, and 1 
lieved it to be a tradition apostolical : now, iS | 
church of Rome was of that opinion, then w) 
she not now P where is the succession of her 
trine P But if she was not of that opinioni 
and Irena;u8 was, where was his belief of 
church's infallibility ? The same I urge 
ing St. Cyprian, who was the head of ti aed 
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opposition to the church of Rome, in the question 
of rebaptiztttion; and he and the abettors, Finnilianj 
and tlie other bishops of Cappadocia, and the vi- 
cinage, spoke harsh words of Stephen, and such as 
became them not U> speak to an infallible doctor, 
and tlie supreme head of the church. I will urge 
none of them to the disadvantage of that see, but 
I (raly note the satires of Firmilian f^ainst him, 
because it is of good use to show that it is possible 
tar them, in their ill carriage, to blast the reputa- 
tion and efficacy of a great authority : for he says 
that the church did pretend the authority of the 
apostles, "when, in many of its religious ordi- 
nances, it departed from the apostolic rule, and 
from the practice of the church of Jerusalem, and 
eyen defamed Peter and Paul as authorities."* 
And a little after, says he, " I disdain the open 
and manifest folly of Stephanus, by which the 
Terity of the Christian rock is annulled. "f Which 
words say plainly, that for all the goodly pretence 
of apostolical authority, the church of Rome did 
then, in many things of religion, disagree from 
divine institution ; (and from the church of Jeru- 
salem, which they had as great esteem of, for reli- 
ion sake, as of Rome for its principality ;] and that 
"1, in pretending to St Peter and St. Paul, they 
bbonoured those blessed apostles, and destroyed 
"e honour of the pretence, by their untoward pre- 
nication ; which words, I confess, pass my skill 
If- reconcile them to an opinion of infallibility; 

" Cum in multia eacrunentls divinas rel, i principio dis. 
cre|>et, et sb ccclesla HieiOBalpnit.ui3, et defamet Peuum et 
Paulam Unquun BulbaTes."-'£piBC FirTniliani, conti. Steph. 
■d CjrpriBii. Vid, etlom Ep. CTprUni ad Pompeium. 

+ " Ju>te AeiignoT apcrUm EI iniinLfesliim alu\(itttttnS\<n^wa., 
p» giaan railag Chrislianaj pefriE aboletut." 
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and although tliey were spoken by on angry per* 1 
son, yet they declare, that in Africa they v 
then persuaded as now they were at Rome : " Fot J 
Peter, who was cho»en by the Lord, did not viunlyl 
and proudly arrogate to himself a claim to pre 
nence. "" That was their belief then, and how U 
contrary hath grown up to that height where now" 
it is, all the world is witness. And now I shall not 
need to note concerning St. Jerome, that he gave a 
compliment to Damasus that he would not bare i 
given to Llberius: Qui tecum rion coUigU ipttiyU\ 
" He who gatheretb not with you, scattereth." Fol 
it might be true enough of Damasus, who i 
good bishop, and a right believer ; but if Liberiiis'l( 
name had been put instead of Damasus, the c 
had been altered with the name j for St. Jeioow 
did believe, and write it so, tliat Liberius had wV 
scribed to Arianism.-|- And if either he, or anjr 9 
the rest, bad believed the pope could not be ti. 
heretic, nor his faith fail, but l>e so good and of « 
competent authority as to be a rule to Christei^ 
dom, why did they not appeal to the pope ia tbv 
Arian controversy ? Why was tlie bishop of B 
made a party and a concurrent, as other goal 
bishops were, and not a. judge and an arbitratu j| 
the question ? Why did the fathers prescribe J$ 
many rules, and cautions, and provisos, for V 
discovery of heresy ? Why were the empenvgM 
so mueh charge, and the church at so much tnrahlA 
as to call and convene in councils respectively, M' 
dispute so frequently, to write so sedulously, B 

" " Nam n« Petius, qnem primiim DnmiouB elegit, Vfodl 
CBVit sibi Hliquid ituolentor, &ui aRogunt^T Bssiunpidt, ut 
le lirimatum tenae." — Cyprian. Episl. ad Quinlum TmC 

t De Script. EccIeb. ill Vuiuuiiii;w,-no. 
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observe all ad^anta^es against their adversaries, 
and for the truth, and never offered to Ciill for llie 
pope to determine the question in his chair? Cer- 
tainly no way could have been bo espedite, none 
eo concluding and peremptory, none could have 
convinced bo certainly, none could have triumphed 
I 'po openly over all discrepants as this, if they had 
■ fftoown of any sach thing as his being infallibly 
I WW that he had been appointed by Christ to be the 
' "judge of controversies. And, therefore, I will not 
trouble this discourse, to excuse any more words, 
either pretended or really said to this purpose of 
the pope; for they would but make books swell, 
and the question endless. I shall only to this pur- 
pose observe, that the old writers were so far from 
believing the infallibility of the Roman church or 
bishop, that many bishops, and many churches, did 
actually live and continue out of the Roman com- 
munion ; particularly St. Austin," who, with two 
hundred and seventeen bishops, and their successors, 
for one hundred years together, stood separate from 
that church, if we may believe their own records : 
BO did Ignatius of Constantinople, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Cyprian, Firmilian, those bbhops of Asia that 
separated in the question of Easter, and those of 
Africa in the question of rebapttzatlon : but, be- 
udes this, most of them bad opinions which the 
church of Rome disavows now, and, therefore, did 
eo then, or else she hath innovated in her doctrine; 
which, though it be most true and notorious, I am 

■ "Ublllla Augualini et leliquonun pnidmtiai f quls jam fent 
ciBwissimBiignDrBntlBi illam racemin lot et tantia PalrlbuB ?"^ 
AlMi. Cop. Dialog, p. 76, 77. Vide etiam Bonifac. 11. Epist. 
■d EulalEum AUnandTinutn. Lindanum Panopl. lib. iv. c. SQ. 
In fine Salroeron. lorn, xii, Tract. G8, g aA Canon^vn. "^^lo^et. 
.^ TiabOI Monardila, lib vii.n. 4U.Bttrou.wm.Ti. v.ii.W\'4- 
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sure she will never confess. But no excuse can be^ 
made for St. Austin's disagreeing, and contesting, ii 
the question of appeals to Kome, the necessity ol 
communicating infante, the absolute damnation o 
infants to the pains of hell, if they die before bap- 
tism, and divers other particulars. It was a fn-^l 
moua act of the bishops of Liguria and Istria, vbe,-f 
seeing the pope of Rome consenting to the filUif 
synod, in disparagement of the famous council of(f I 
Chalcedon, which, for their own interests, they did 1 1 
not like of, they renounced subjection to his p&tEi> | I 
archate, and erected a patriarch at Acquileia, wba | I 
was afterwards translated to Venice, where his 
name remains t« this day. It is ulso notorioiuV 
that most of the fathers were of opinion that tl 
Boula of the faithful did not enjoy the beatific v 
sion before doomsday : whether Rome was then t 
that opinion or no, I know not ; I am sure no» 
they are not; witness the councils of Florence and 
Trent ; but of this I shall give a more full acconi 
afterwards. But if to all this which i 
noted, we add that great variety of opinions aj 
the fathers and councils, in a^ignation of t 
canon, theynot consulting with the bishop of R 
or any of them thinking themselves bound to follMV 
his rule in enumeration of the books of ScriptarQ 
I think no more need to be said as to this partici^arj 

8. But now, if after all this, there be some popt 
which were notorious heretics, and preachers, t 
false doctrine, some that made impious decrees 
both in faitb and manners^ some that have deteF 
mined cinestions with egregious ignorance and 8 
pidity, some with apparent sophistry, and many ft 
serve their own ends most openly; I suppose then 
tlie infollibility will disband, and we may do to bim 
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as to otlier good bishops, believe him wben there is 
cause; bat if there be none, then to use our con- 
sdences. " For it cannot be sufficient for a Cbris- 
tiiui, that the pope constiintly affirms the propriety 
of bis own eommand ; he must examine for him- 
self, and form his opinion by the Divine law."* I 
would not Instance and repeat the errors of dead 
bishops, if the extreme boldness of the pretence 
did not make it necessary: but if we may believe 
Tertullian, f pope Zepherinus approved the pro- 
phesies of MontanuB, and upon that approbation 
gfraDted peace to the churches of Asia and Phrj- 
gia, till PraxeaB persuaded him to revoke his act: 
but let this rest upon the credit of Tertullian, whe- 
ther Zepherinus were aMontanist or no ; some such 
thing there wasforcertain. J PopeVigilius§ denied 
two natures in Christ ; and in his epistle to Theo- 
dora, tbe empress, anathematized aU them that said 
he had two natures in one person: St. Gregory 
bimself permitted priests to give confirmation; 
which is all one as if he should permit deacons to 
consecrate, they being, by divine ordinance, an- 
nexed to the higher orders; and, upon this very 
ground, Adrianus affirms, that the pope may err 
in his definition of the articles of faith. || And 
that we may not fear we shall want instances, we 
may, to secure it, take their own confession : " For 
there are many heretical decretals," says Occham, 
as be ia cited by Almain, " which," says he, for his 

' " Non cnim ealvat Chriitianum quod poadfex conetanl^t 
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own particular, " I firmly believe ; but we mast nol 
affirm contrary lo wliat is decreed." * So that we 
may as well see tbat it is certain that popes ma^ 
be heretics, as that it is dangerous to say bo; ani 
therefore there are bo few that teach it. All the p^j 
triarcbs, and the bishop of Rome himseir, 
Bcribed to Arianism, (as Baronius confesses 
and Gratian atfirms that pope Anastasius II. 
stricken of God for communicating; with 
heretic Photinus. X I know it will be made li|^ 
of, that Gregory VII. saith, the very exor<^9k 
of the Roman church ai'e superior to prince^ 
But what shall we think of that decretal ofGr^Or 
ry III. who wrote to Boniface, hia legate in Gd^ 
many, " That they whose wives refused them oon* 
jugal rights, on account of some bodily infirmil 
might marry others ?"§ Waa this a doctrine fit 
the head of the church, and infallible doctor 
was plainly, if aoy thing ever was, " the doctrine 
devils,"' and is noted for such by Gratian, cou^ 
q. 7. can. Quod proposuisti ,• where the gli 
intimates, that the same privilege was grantfid 
the Englishmen by Gregory, " on the gronnd 
their being but newly converted." And sometimes < 
had little reason to expect much better; for, not 
instance in that learned discourse in the canoe " 
dt majoritaU et obedunttd, \\ where the pope's 
premacy over kings m proved from the first chaj 

' " Nnm mulla sum decTeUlra hsreticn!, et Grmitei 
sed nim ticet dogmatiiare oppoeiluni, quDnlani si 
nsta;."— 3 Dist. 24. q. unica. 

f A.D. 3d7.D.4L I DisL xik. c. 9. Ub. iv. Ep. t 

^ " Quod Uli quoram osores infirmitBte aliqii3 mnrbidB dt' 
turn rcddera nolaenint, aliia poteiBnl nubere ?" — Vid. T 
Sum. Concil. fol.21B, Edit. Anmn^. 

\\ Cap. pet venerabileni — noifiViau 
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of Genesis ; and the pope is the sun, mid llie em- 
peror is the moon, for that was the fancy of one 
pope perhaps, though made authentic and doc- 
trinal by him; itwiiH (if it he possible) more ridi- 
culous, that pope Innoceut III, urges, tliat the 
Mosaicai law was still to be observed, and that upon 
this argument saith he, " That by the very word 
Deuteronoiny,or second law, it isnhewn, thatwhatis 
there determined ought to be observed in the New 
Testament,"" Worse yet; for when there was a 
corruption crept into the decree, called Sanela Ro- 
BMtno, \ where, instead of these words, SeduHi opui 
heroicU venibus desariplum, " The work of Sedu- 
lius, written in heroic verses," all the old copies, till 
of 1iit£, read harelicis versibus dsBoriplum, " written 
in heretical verses;" this very mistake made many 
wise men, [as Pierius says, I ) yea, pope Adrian 
VI., no worse man, believe that all poetry was 
heretical, because (forsooth) pope Gelasius, whose 
decree that was, although be believed Seduliua 
^ be a good catholic, yet, as they thought, be 
concluded his verses to be heretical. But these 
were ignorances ; it hath been worse amongst some 
others, whose errors have been more malicious. 
Pope Honorius waa condemned hy the sixth gene- 
ral synod, and his epistles burnt; and in the se- 
venth action of the eighth synod, the acts of the 
~ man council under Adrian II. are recited, in 
p)deh it is said, that Honorius was justly anathe- 
^tised, because he was convict of heresy. Bel- 
nine says, it is probable that pope Adrian and 

" 8aD^ cum Dcuteronomium EecuDda lex Interpretetur, ex 
Mxbuli compiabatur, ut quod ibi decemitut in TesUunento 
__ro debeat observaii." 
r f Dial. XV. apud Orafian. J De Saceti. IjBifti. 
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the Roman council were deceived nith false copia' 
or the sixth synod, and that Honorius was no here^ 
tic. To this I sity, thai iilthough the Roman Bynod 
and the eighth general synod, and pope Adriai^ 
altogether, are better witnesses for the thing tbsl 
Bellarrainea conjecture is against it, yet, if 
allow hia conjecture, we shall lose nothing in 
whole; for either the pope is no infotlihle doda 
bat may be a heretic, m Honorius was ; or else ; 
council is to as no infallible determiner; t eay, I 
to us, for if Adrian, and the whole Roman com 
cil, and the eighth general, were all cozened will 
false copies of the sixth synod, which was so litl" 
a while Iwfore them, and whose acts w 
and Itept in the theatre and records of the c&t 
church, he is a bold man that will be confides 
that he hath true copies now. So that let vbid 
they please stand or fall, let the pope be a here 
01- the conncils be deceired and palpably abi; 
(for the other, we will dispute it upon other ii 
stances and arguments, when we shall know wbi( 
part they will choose.) in the mean time, we shl 
get in the general what we lose in the partif:tila] 
This only, this device of saying the copies of ll 
councUs were false, was the stratagem of Albeit) 
PigbiuB, * nine hundred years after the thing m 
done; of which invention, Pighius was prea^ri^ 
admonished, blamed, and wished to recant. Ptoj 
Nicholas explicated tbe mystery of the sacriunei 
with BO much ignorance and zeal, that, in condemi 
ing Berengarius, he taught a worse impiety, 
n bat need I any more in&tances ? It is a com 
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ease by Baronius, by Bie!, by Stella, Almain, 
Occham, and Canus, and generally by the best 
scholars in the church of Rome," tliat a pope may 
be a heretic, and that some of them actually were 
ao; aotl no less than three general councils did 
believe the same thing, viz., the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth, as Bellarmine is pleased to acknowledge ;-|- 
and tlie canon si Papa, dist. 40, aflinns it in ex- 
press terms, that a pope is judicable aud pu- 
nishable in that case. But there is no wound 
but some empiric or other will pretend to cure it; 
and there is a cure for this too. For, though it be 
true that if a pope were a heretic, the church might 
depose liim ; yet no pope can be a heretic, — not but 
that the mat) uiay, Imt the pope cannot, for he 
is ip6o facto no pope, fur he is no Christian; so 
BellarDiine:^ and so when you think you have him 
f&8t> he is gone, aud nothing of Ihe pope leit But, 
who sees not the extreme folly of this evasion ? 
Utt, besides that out of fear and caution he grants 
more than he needs, more than was sought for in 
tbe question, the pope hath uo more privilege than 
the abbot ol'Cluny; for he cannot be a heretic, nor 
be deposed by a council ; for, if he he manifestly a 
heretic, he is ipso facio uo abbot, for he is no Chris- 
tian j and, if the pope be a heretic privately and 
occultly, for that he may be accused and judged, 
gaid the gloss upon the canon si Papa, dist. 40. And 
the abbot of Cluny and one of his meanest monks 
can be no more, tlierelbre the case is all one. But 
KJhia is fitter to make sport with than to interrupt a 

H^ * Ficu> Mirand. in EsposU. theorem. 4. 

^Kt De Fanliflce Bom^io, lib. iv. c. 1 1. Reap, ad Arg. 4. 

^K lib. U. c. -M, ubi supra, g an ergo. 
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serious discourse.* And, therefore, although tti) 
canon Sancfa Romana approves all the decretals dt 
popea, yet thai very decretal hath not decreed it fii 
enough, but that they are so warily received fa 
them, that when they list Lhey are pleased to d' 
sent from them ; and it is evident, in the ExtrxTd 
g;ant of Sixtus IV. Com. de Reliquiis;f who a 
pointed a feast of the immaculate conception, i 
special office for the day, and indulgences enoug' 
to the observers of it : and yet the Dominica 
were so far from beliering the pope to be inffdlibli 
and hie decree authentic, that they declaimed ag^ndf 1 
it in their pulpits so furiously and so long, til 
they were prohibited, under pain of excommunici 
tion, to say the Virgin Mary was conceived i 
original sin. Now, what solemnity can be I 
required for the pope to make a cathedral deteini 
nation of an article ? The article was so conelnde 
that a feast was instituted for its celebration, i 
pain of excommunication threatened to them whit 
should preach the contrary. Nothing more solei 
nothing more confident and severe ; and yet, al 
all this, to show that whatsoever those people woui 
have us to believe, they wil! believe what lhey li 
themselves ; this thing was not determined dt/' 
aaith Victorellue. Nay, the author of the gloa 
the canon law hath these express words : " W 
r^ard to the feast of the conception, nothing '. 
said, because it is not kept, as it is in many plM 
and especially in England ; and the reason is, tl 
the Vii^in was conceived in sin, as were the otl 

• Vide Alplians. d CtaO. lib. i. adv. Hsres. c. 4. 
i- Vid. etiuD Innocenlium, Seem. 2. ie Conseont. Fn 
act. vit. Till. Synodi. et Coacil. S. sub SymmMllo. CoUu i 
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saints. * And the commiasarieB of SixtuB V. and 
Gregory XIII. did not expunge these words, but 
left them upon record, not only against a received 
and more approved opinion of ihe Jesuits and 
Franciscans, but also in plain defiance of a decree 
made by their visible head of the church, who (if 
ever any thing was decreed by a pope with an in- 
tent to ohlige all Christendom) decreed this to 
that purpose.f 

So that without taking particular notice of it, 
that egregious sophistry and flattery of the late 
writers of the Roman church is in this instance, be- 
sides divers others before mentioned, clearly made 
invalid. For, here the bishop of Rome, not as a 
private doctor, but as pope, not by declaring his 
own opinion, but with an intent to ohlige the church, 
gave sentence in a question which the Dominicans 
still account undeterlliined. And every decretal 
recorded in the canon law, if it be false in the 
matter, isjust such another instance. And Alphon- 
Bus & Castro says it to the same purpose, in the 
instance of Celestine dissolving marriages for he- 
resy : " Neither ought this error of Celestine to be 
imputed to negligence atone, so that we may say he 
erred as a private individual, and not as a. pope ; 
because such a decision as this of his is found in 
the ancient decretals, in the chapter concerning the 
conversion of inlidels which I myself have seen 

' *'De feeto Conceptionis nihil dicitur, quia izelebtBiiduii] lun 
tet, (icut in mulnB legionibuB eil, ei innxinie in AagUa ; et bsc 
Bat ratio, quia in peccatis concepu fult sicut at csteri Saucti." — 
De Angela ciulod. fal. 69. de Conieerst. dist. 3, can. proannd 
and gloa. verb. Natliii. 

■f- " llac in perpeluurn valitura cODtdtuticine Btfttalmos," Ac. 
— De ReliquiiB, Jtc Extiav. Com. Siit. IV. o. I. 
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and rend."* Afld, therefore, it is a most intoW 
able folly to pretend that the pope cannot err in 
hia ehair, though he may err in hia closet, anil 
may maintain a false opinion even to his deaUi; 
for, besides that it is sottish to think that either be 
would not huve the world of his own opinion, (asaD 
men natnrally would,) or that if he were set in hit 
chair, he would determine contrary to himself in 
his study, (and therefore to represent it as potti' 
hie, they are fain to fly to a miracle, for which they 
have no colour, neither instructions, nor inunua- 
tion, nor warrant, nor promise,) besides tliat it were 
impious and unreasonable to depose him for heresy, 
who may so easily, even by setting himself in bii 
chair, and reviewing his theorems, be cured ; it is 
also against a very great experience : for, besides 
the former allegations, it is most notorious, that 
Pope Alexander III., in a council at Rome of 
three hundred archbishops and bishops, A. D. lI'Si 
condemned Peter Lombard of hei-esy in a matUi 
of great concernment, no less than something aboo! 
the incarnation ; from whicli sentence he was, after 
thirty-six years abiding it, absolved by Pope In- 
nocent III. without repentance or dereliction of the 
opinion. Now, if this sentence was not a cathe- 
dral dictate, as solemn and great as could be ex- 
pected, or as is said to be necessai'y to oblige all 
Christendom, let the great hyperaspists of ll^ 
Roman church be judges, who tell us that a pUi 

* ■■ Neque Cffilestini error talis fuic qui foli nc^lg^iSaifr' 
paUri debeal, iu at illuiu enasse dicamns velut priTBlam P^ 

hsbecui in sntiqiiia decrelalibus, in cap. Laudsbilem, titulodc 
cvnvcTsioue iniideliuiii ; ijusm ego ipbe vldi et legL* — lib.' 
■dv. HEeres. op. 4. 
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■ councilj witb tlie pope's confirmation, is 

oecumeDiual by adopUoHj and is infallible, 

obliges all Christendom ;• so BeUarmine ; 

3 therefore, he says, that it is " rash, erroneous, 

d bordering on heresy,"f to deny it : but whether 

ir not it is all one, as to my purpose ; for it is 

a that in a particular council, confirmed hy 

the pope, if ever, then and there the pope sat him- 

sdf in his chair ; and it is as certain that he sat 

besides the cushion, and determined ridiculously 

and falsely in this case : but this is a device for 

which there is no Scripture, no tradition, no one 

dogmatical resolute saying of any father, Greek or 

Liatin, for above one thousand years after Christ ; 

and themselves, when they list, can aclinowled|i;e 

aa much.} And, therefore, Bellarmine's saying, I 

perceive, is believed hy them to he true, that there 

are many things in the decretal epistles which make 

not articles to be de fide. And, therefore, " We are 

not implicitly to believe whatever the pope de- 

i,"§ says Almain. And this serves their turns 

WSi every thing they do not like; and, therefore, I 

Q resolved it shall serve my turn also for some- 

iDg ; and that is, that the matter of the pope's in- 

llibility is so ridiculous and improbable, that they 

p not believe it themselves. Some of them clearly 

nctised the contrary ; and although pope Leo X. 

'i determined the pope to be above a council, 

1. the Sorbonne to this day scorn it at the very 

And I might urge upon them that scorn 

* Lib. ii. de Concil. cap. b. 
t. <' Tanenuium, en^neuni, et prDxintuni hiertsL" 
t De P«ilif. Rom. C. U, § REspoadeo, In 3 sent. d. 24. q, 
BDD. 6. dub. 6, in fine. 
^J " Nftn £8l necessarift credendurn determina^is ■pn 
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that Almain truly euough, by way of argDmen 
alleges." It is a wonder that they who affirm tl 
pope caonot err ia jud;rnieDt, da not aleo affiiq 
that he cannot sin: they are like enough to s 
■o, Enye he, if the vicious lives of the popes did nS I 
make a daily confutation of such flattery. Noii| I 
for my own particular, I am as confldent, and thinf I 
it us certaia, that popes are actually decraved if I 
matters of Christiau doctrine, as that they <io pof f 
varicate the laws of Christian piety ; and, ihef^ 
fore, Alphonsus a Castro calls them " impudent 
flatterera of the pope,"f that ascribe to him infalh- 
bility in judgment, or interpretation of Scripture. ■ 

But, if themselves did believe it heartily, what 
excuse is there in the world for ihe strange Dl 
charitableness or supine negligence of the popi 
that they do not set themselyes in their cbair, a 
write infallible commentaries, and determine t 
controversies without error, and blast all bered 
with the word of their mouth, declare what is si 
what is nut de fids, that their disci))les and ca 
fidents may agree upon it ; reconcile the Fra 
cans and Oomicans, and expound all mysteris 
For it cannot be imagined, but he that was e 
dued with so supreme power in order to so grf 
ends, was also ^tted with proportionable, that 
extraordinary, personal abilities, succeeding and 
rived upon the persons of all the popes. And tl 
the doctors of his church need not trouble th( 
selves with study, nor writing explications of Sot 
ture, but might wholly attend to practical devot'^^^ 

* De Autliarit. Ecclcs. cap. 10, in Hne. 

+ " IinpudenlEB papa ussenuidres." — Lib i. i 
HsTCB. edit. Fsris, 1534. Iniei^ci. nan eipurgnnt 
«( lileiu sensus manet. 
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1 leave all their schoJastical wranglings, the dis- 
■guishin^ opinions of their orders ; and they 
Tght have a fine church, something like fairy land, 
kliucian's kingdom in llie moon. But, if they luty 
\ey cannot do this when they list, but when they 
t moved to it by the Spirit, then we are never the 
"or so may the bishop of Angouleme write 
iliible commentarieswhen the Holy Ghost moves 
t to it ; for 1 suppose his motions are not in- 
»^tual, but he will sufficiently assist us in per- 
I fonnisg of what he actually moves us to : but, 
among so many hundred decrees which the popes 
of Rome hare made, or confirmed and attested, 
(which is all one) I would fain know in how many 
nf them did the Holy Ghost assist them ? If they 
know it, let them declare it, that it may be certain 
which of their decretals are defide; for as yet none 
of their own church knows. If they do not know, 
then neither can we knotr it from them, and then 
we are uncertain as ever : and, besides, the Holy 
Ghost may possibly move him, and he, by his igno- 
rance of it, may neglect so profitable a motion ; and 
tbeD his promise of infallible assistance will be to 
very little purpose, because it is with very much 
lallibility applicable to practice. And, therefore, 
it is absolutely useless to any man or any church ; 
because, suppose it settled in Thesi, that the pope 
is infallible, yet, whether he will do his duly, and 
perfumi those conditions of being assisted which 
are required of him, or whether he be a secret 
Simoniuc, (for if he be, he is ipxo facto no pope,] 
or whether he be a bishop, or priest, or a. Christian, 
being all uncertain ; every one of these depending 
upon the intention and power of the ba^UzM "jx 
ordainer, which also are fallible, beeause ^.\vfc■3 6.<i- 
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pend upon the honesty and power of other mwi, 
we cannot be inraUibly certain of any pojie that he 
is infallible; and, thereibre, when our questions are 
determined, we are never the nearer, but may hug 
ourselves iu an imaginary truth ; the certainty 0/ 
finding truth out depending upon so many fallible 
and contingent circumstances. And, therefore, the 
thing, if it were true, being so to no purpose, it is W 
be presumed that God never gave a power so im- 
pertinently, and from whence no benefit can accrue 
to the Christian church, for whose use and benefit, 
if at all, it must needs have been appointed. 

But I am too long in this impertipency. If I 
were bound to call any man master upon earth, 
and to believe him upon his own afSnuative and 
authority, I would, of all men, least follow him that 
pretends he is infallible and cannot prove it For 
that he cannot prove it, makes me as uncertain u 
ever; and that be pretends to infallibility makei 
him careless of using such meims which will morallf. 
secure those wise persons, who, knowing their owa 
Bptnesa to be deceived, use what endeavours Aqr 
can to secure themselves from error, and so becorat ' 
the better and more probable guides. 

Well! thus far we are come; although we aie 
secured in fundamental points froni involunlat^' 
error, by the plain, express, and dogmatical plaM^' 
of Scripture, yet, in other things, we are not, bn^ 
may be invincibly mistaken, because of the obM!)lr.| 
rity and difficulty in the controverted parts OT 
Scripture, by reason of the uncertainty of the tneott 
of its interpretation; since tradition is of an uncer- 
tain reputation, and sometimes evidently false; 
councils are contradictory to each other, and iher^ 
iore, certainly, are e<\ua.\\^ 4tttiiY\eA hiu.-q-j ^s 
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jd therefore oil may; and then the popes ofRome 
\t very likely to mislead us, hut cannot aacertain 
W of truth in matter of question ; and in this world 
f believe in part, and prophesy in pait; and this 
jwrfection shall never be .done away, till we he 
Ibislated to a more glorious state ; either we must 
ir chances, and get truth by accident or 
destination, or else we must lie safe in a mutual 
leration, and private liberty of persuasion, unless 
^e other anchor can be thought upon, where we 
By fasten our floating vessels, and ride safely. 



SECTION VIII. 



Of the Disability of Fathers or Writers Ecclesiastieal, 
to dettrmine our Questions, with certainty and 
irttth. 

There are some that think they can determine all 
qnestions in the world by two or three sayings of 
the Fathers, or by the consent of so many as they 
will please to call a concurrent testimony. But 
this coosid t n w 11 n be at an end; for, if 
the fathers, wh n th y witnesses of tradition, do 
not always pe k t uth as 
of Papias and h num 
three ages t th th 
improbable wl 
lies. 

S. The ftl r th first ages spate wui.'ut'&.'i 



,, for almost 
s their testimony more 
pute or write commentn- 
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concerning divers questions of secret tlieolog;, 
yel were afterwards contradicted by 
of jfreat reputation, whose credit had so mneb 
fluence upon the world, as to make the contl 
opinion become popular : why, then, may not 
have the same liberty, when so plain an uncei 
ia in their perauasions, and so great contrariety 
their doctrines ? But this is evident 
of absolute predestination, which, till St. Ai 
time, no man preached, but all taught the contni 
and yet the reputation of this one excellent 
altered the scene. But, if he might dissent fp 
so general a doctrine, why may not we do SO 
it being pretended that he is so excellent a pi 
dent to be followed, if we have the 
He had no more authority nor dispensation to di» 
sent, than any bishop hath now. And therefem 
St. Austin hath dealt ingenuously; and 
this liberty to himself, so he denies it not to o\ 
but, indeed, forces them to preserve their own 
berty. And, therefore, when St Jerome' had 
great mind to follow the fathers in a point that 
fancied, and the best security he had was, Patii 
me cum talihus errare, " Ton may allow me to 
with such men," St. Austin would not endure %■ 
but answered his reason, and neglected the aullifr: 
thority. And therefore it had been most i 
sonable that we should do that now, though 
behalf, which he, towards greater personages, [I 
so they were then,) at that time judged to be 
reasonable. It is a plain recession from antiquity, 
which was determined by the council of Florence, 
"that the souls of the saints are received unnie- 
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diately in heaven, and clearly behold God himself, 
three in one;"* as who please to try, may see it dog- 
matically resolved to the contrary by Justin Martyr.f 
Irxneus.t byOrigen,^ St.ChrysoKti>m,[| Theodorel.f 
ArethasCtesariensis,* EuthyniiiiB,-|- whomay answer 
for the Greek church; and it is plain that it was the 
opinion of the Greek church, by that great difficulty 
the Romans had of bringing the Greeks to subscribe 
to the Florentine councU, where the Latins acted 
their masterpiece of wit and stratagem, the greatest 
that hath been till the famous and saperpolitic de- 
sign of Trent And for the Latin church, Tertul- 
lian I St. Ambrose,^ St. AuBtin,|| St. Hilary, If 
Prudentius,* LaclantiuHj-f Victorinns Martyr,J and 
St. Bernard § are known to be of opinion that the 
sonls of the saints are in abdilis receptaculit, et ex- 
terioribus atriis, " in secret receptacles and outer 
eourts," where they expect the resurrection of their 
bodies, and the g:loriGcation of their souls; and 
Ibough they all believe them to he happy, yet 
y enjoy not the beatific vision before the resur- 
Now, there being so full a consent of 
jfitthers, (for many more may be added,) and the 
" scree of pope John XXtl. besides, who was so 
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Id c 6, ad Apoc f In 16, c. Luc. 

i'' * Ub. iv. »dv. Mar, g Lib. ii. de. Cain. c. 3. 

Ep. UL ad Forlunaiianuro. f In Psal. 13B. 

_ De neq. Dcfunctor. f Lib. lil.c.SI. flnc.e, ApiM. 
fSont. iii. dc Om. Sanctis. Vid. enim St. Aug. in Enchii. 
08, et lib. xii. dc Civit. Dei. c. 0, et in Pa. :I0, et in lib. 1. 
c. 14. Vid. inniper teiiltiuoniii qus collegit Spala. lib. 
f^ 6 n. 98, dc Bepub. Eed. et Slit. Senoi. lib. G, 
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conlident foi- his decree, that he commiinded the 
university of Paris to awear that they would preach 
it and no other, and that none should be promoud 
to degrees in theology that did not swear the like, 
(as Oceham,' Gerson,+ Marsilius.j and Adrianus | 
report.) Since it is esteemed lawful to diEHent 
from all these, I hope no man will be so unjust to 
press other men to consent to an authority whid^ 
he himself judges to be incompetent. These tw9 
great instances are enough ; hut if more were nfr 
ceasary, I could instance, in the opinion of the 
Chiliasts, maintained by the second and tliird cen- 
turies, and disavowed ever since; in the doctrine 
of communicating infants, tauf ht and practised as 
necessary by the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
detested by the Latin church in all the following' i 
ages ; in the variety of opinions concerning the ] 
very form of baptism; some keeping close to UtiU 
institution and the words of its first sanction, otliei^| 
affirming it to be sufficient, if it be administeiedfl 
in nomine Christi;\\ particularly St. Ambrose, popdl 
Nicholas I. V. Bede^f and St. Bernard,* beudtal 
some writera of after ages, as Hugo de S. Victor^| 
and the doctors generally, bis contemporaries. AmH 
it would not be inconsiderable to observe, that ifl 
any synod, general, national, or provincial, be tefl 
ceded from by the church of the laler age, (aa thcifl 
have been very many,) then, so many fatben l^| 
were then assembled and united in opinion, atJB 
esteemed no authority to determine our persuanontfl 
Now, suppose tiva hundred fathers assembled ^M 

* In 0]jer. nonag. dicrum. -I- Semi, de Paschal. ^M 

i Id Iv. sent. q. 13. a 3. g la 4, de Sacram. Confiniwt. ^ 

II Dg CoDaecTAt. dist. 4, c. k quod in Judeo. ^M 

f la c 10, Act, • Up. 340. fl 
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each a council, if all they had writ books and 
aotfaorities, two hundred uuthorities had been al- 
leged in conlimiation of an opinion, it would have 
made a. mighty noise, and loaded any man with an 
insupportable prejudice ihat should dissent : and 
yet every opinion maintained against the authority 
< of any one council, though but provincial, is, iu its 
L proportion, such a violent recession and neglect of 
I tfae authority and doctrine of so many fathers as 
' irere then assembled, who did as much declare 
their opinion in those assemblies, by their sufiroges, 
aa if they had wiit it in so many books ; and their 
opinion is more considerable in the assembly than 
in their writings, because it was more deliberate, 
assisted, united, and dogmatical. In pursuance of 
this observation, it is to be noted, by way of 
instance, that St. Austin, and two hundred and 
Berenteen bishops, and all their successors,* for a 
whole age together, did consent in denying appeals 
to Kome ; and yet the authority of so many fathers 
(all true catholics) is of no force now at Eome, in 
tiiis question; but if it be in a matter they like, one 
of these fathers alone is sufficient. The doctrine of 
St. Austin alone brought in the festival and vene- 
ration of the assumption of the blessed virgin, and 
the bard sentence passed at Rome upon unbaptized 
infants, and the Dominican opinion concerning 
predetermination, derived from him alone, as from 

■ Vid. Epiat. BonLfacii II, apud Nlcolinuni, torn. ii. Concil. 

g. 544, et exemplar precum EulalJi upud eundem, ibid. p. 525. 

if ■nathematizal omnee il«essiirea sucn, qui, in ea Ciusa, Roma 

■I opponeado Tccts Rdei legulam pisvaricati Bunl; inter quoa 

iHoen fait Auguslinus, quern pro maledicto Celestiniu taclte 

KwuMdt, admittendo sc. exemplar preeum. Vid. Doctor. Marts. 

W£ Juiisdlct. pan. iv. p. 2Ti, et Eratm. Annot. in Hiertm. 

I jnB&t. in Daniel. 
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their origiDal ; go that if a. father speaks for them. 
It IB wonderfal to see what tragedies are stirred np 
i^inst them that dissent, as is to be seen in thnf 
excellent nothing of Campian's ten reasons. Bn 
if the fathers be against them, then " the fathen 
have, in some things, mistaken in no slight deg 
and some of them most egregioualy,"* says Bel 
larmine; and it is certain, the chiefest of tb 
have foully erred. Nay, Posa, Salmeron, b 
Wadding, in the question of the immaculate a 
eeption, make no scruple to dissent from antiquity 
to prefer new doctors before the old ; and, to justif) 
themselves, bring instances in which the church 
Rome had determined airainst the futhet^. And i 
is not excuse enough to say that, singly, the &thei!i 
may err ; but if they concur they are certain tMi 
mony : for there is no question this day d 
by persons that are willing to be tried by t 
fathers, so generally attested on either side, as sum 
points are which both sides dislike severally a 
conjunctly : and therefore, it is not honest fa 
either side to press the authority of the f 
as a concluding argument in matter of dispntl 
unless themselves will be content to submit, i 
things, to the testimony of an equal number I 
them ; which I am certain neither side will do. 

3. If I should reckon all the particular leaaa 
against the certainty of this topic, it would heme 
than needs as to this question; and thereTore 
witi abstain from all disparagement of those v 
personages, who were excellent lights to tb 
several diooeses and cures. And therefore In 



lusdam nan levitET lapti si 
-De Verb, Uci, lib, iii. i 
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:, that Clemens Alexondrinus* taught, 
that Chrint felt no hunger or thirst, but eat only to 
make demonstration of tlie verity of his human na- 
ture ; nor that St. Hilary taught that Cbrist, in his 
sufferings, had no sorrow ; nor that Origew taught 
the pains of hell not to have an eternal duration ; 
nor that St. Cyprian taught rebaptization ; nor 
that Athenagofas condemned second marriages; nor 
that St. John Damancen said, Christ only prayed 
in appearance, not really and in truth : I will let 
them all rest in peace, and their memories in ho- 
nour. For if I should inquire into the particular 
probations of this article, f must do to them as I 
should be forced to do now : if any man should 
say that the writings of the schoolmen were excel- 
leut ailment and authority to deteimine men's 
pftrsn asions. I must consider their writings, and 
^■g^Mierve their defailauees, their contradictions, the 
^■teakness of their arguments, the mis-allegations of 
^Pcripture, their inconsequent deductions, their faJse 
opinions, and all the weaknesses of humanity, and 
the failings of their persons, which no good man is 
Vrilling to do, unless he be compelled to it by a 
^ret^nce that they are infallible, or that they are 
i by men even into error.s or impiety. And, 
efore, since there is enough in the former in- 
tnoea to cure any such mispersuasion and preju- 
:e, I will instance, in the iimumerable particulari- 
a that might persuade us to keep our liberty en- 
e, or to use it discreetly. For it is not to be denied 
I that great advantages are to be made by their 

s,et probabile est quod oi 

iiapientibus videlur; if o 

ing, it is an ailment to m 

• Strom. lib. iii. 



nibus.quod p/nribut, 
wise man Bays a 
> believe it in its 
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degree uC probation ; that is, proportionatile to such 
an assent as the authority of a wise man can pro- 
duce, and when there is nothing against it that ia 
greater ; and so in proportion, higher and higherf 
as more wise men (such as the old doctors were) 
do affirm it. But that which I complain oris, that 
we look upon wi^e men that lived long ago, \ ' ' 
90 much veneration and mistake, that we revere 
them, not for havin"^ heen wise men, but that they 
lived long since. But, when the question is coitJ 
ceming authority, there must he something to build 
it on; a Divine commandment, human sanction, 
excellency of spirit, and greatness of uadenitand>^ 
ing, on which things all human authority is Kgfn- 
larly built. But, now, if we had lived in theii 
times, (for so we must look upon them now, as the; 
did wbo, without prejudice, beheld them,) I su[n 
pose we should then have beheld them as we, i 
England, look on those prelates who are of g 
reputation for learning and sanctity: here only i( 
the difference ; when persons are living, their a.9 
thority is depressed by their personal defailance 
and the contrary interests of their contemporaries! 
which disband, when they are dead, and leave tb^ 
credit entire, upon the reputation of those excelleii 
books and monuments of learning and piety whicb 
are left behind : but beyond this, why the hishof 
of Hippo shall have greater authority than t 
bishop of the Canaries, ceteris paribus, I nndi 
stand not. For did they that lived (to instonM 
in St Austin's time, believe all that he wrote? 
they did they were much to blame, or else I 
self was to hlame for retracting much of it I 
little before his death : and if, while he lived. 111 
affirmative was no more authority than derive 
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from the credit of one very wise man, iigainBt whom, 
also, very wise men were opposed, I know not why 
bis authority should prevail liirther now ; for there 
is nothing added to the strength of his reason 
since that time, but only that he hath heen in 
great esteem witli posterity. And if that be all, 
why the opinion of the following ages shall be of 
more force than the opinion of the first ages, against 
whom St. Austin, in many things, clearly did op- 
pose himself, I see no reason ; or whether the firat 
ages were against him, or no, yet that he is ap- 
proved by the following ages is no better argu- 
ment; for it makes his authority not to be innate, 
but derived from llie opinion of others, and so to be 
precarious, and to depend upon others, who, if ihey 
should change their opinions, and such examples 
there have been many, then there were nothing left 
to urge our consent to him ; which, when it was at 
the best, was only this, because he had the good 
fortune lo be believed by them that came after, he 
must be so still ; and because it was no argument 
' r the old doctors before him, this will not be very 
' 1 his behalf. The same I say of any com- 
my of them ; I say not so of all of them ; it is to 
a purpose to say it, for there is no question this 
y in contestAtion, in the explication of which all 
i old writers did consent In the assignation of 
n of Scripture, they never did consent for 
; hundred years together j and then, by that 
: the bishops had agreed indifferently well, 
t but indifferently, upon that, they fell out in 
ty more ; and except it be in the apostles' 
I, and articles of such nature, there is nothing 
li may, with any colour, be called a consent, 
ii less tradition universal. 



■^ 



4. But I will rather clioose to show the iincer- 
tainty of this topic, by such an argument which 
was not in the fathers' power to help ; such as mukes 
no invasion upon their great reputation, which 
I desire should be preserved as sacred as tt ought. 
For other tilings, let who please, read Mr. Daille, 
"On the true Use of the Fathers;" but I shall 
only consider, that the writings of the fathers 
have been so corrupted by the intermixture of 
heretics, so many false books put forth in their 
names, so many of their writings lost which 
would more clearly have explicated their sNise; 
and, at last, an open profession made, and a 
trade of making the fathers speak, not what them- 
selves thought, but what other men pleased; that 
it is a great instance of God's providence, and 
eare of his church, that we have so much good 
preserved in the writings which we rei 
the fathers, and that all truth is not as clear 
as is the certainty of their great authority and 
reputation. 

The publishing books with the inscription of i 
great names, began in St. Paul's time; for 
had troubled the church of Thessalonica widi 
false epistle, in St. Paul's name, against the inci 
veniencG of which he arms them, in 2 Thess. 
and this increased daily in the church. 
Arians wrote an epistle to Constantine,* under 
name of Athanasius, and the Eutychiaof 
against Cyril of Alexandria, under the n 
Theodoret ; and of the age in which the ; 
synod was kept, Erasmus reports, "That 
under the assumed name of illustrious men, 



* Apolog. Atlbc^na, eA. CtiiH.UnA. 
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■ywhere to be met with."* It was then a public 
iness, and u trick not more base than public ; 
it was more ancient than so, and it is memorO' 
I in the books attributed to St. Basil, containing 
chapters " concerning the Holy Spirit/' 
', fifteen were plainly added by another 
Ld, under the covert of St. Basil, as appears in 
.difference of the style, in the impertinent di- 
isions, against the custom of that excellent 
D, by some passages contradictory to others of 
£asil, by citing Meletius as dead before him, 
D yet lived, three years after him.f and by the 
y frame and manner of the discourse ; and yet 
tms EC haudsomely carried, and so well served 
I purposes of men, that it was quoted under the 
e of St. Basil by many, but without naming- the 
Stbet of chapters, and by St. John Damascen, in 
'me words : " Basil, in a work containing thirty 
ipters, to Ampliiloehius ;"! and to the same 
id in the number of twenty-seven and 
fnty-nine chapters, he is cited by Photius,§ by 
thymius, by Burchard, by Zonaras, Bolsaniou, 
|1 Nicephorus; but ibr this, aee more in Eras- 
es preface upon this book of SL Basil. There 
an epistle goes still under the name of St. 
ame, to the virgin Oemetrias, and is of great 
in the question of predestination, with ibs ap- 
:dice8, and yet a very learned maQ,|| eight hun- 
i years ago, did believe it to be written by a 

" Libiii falsD celebrium virorum litula cammcadaUi 
«e omnia."— Vid. Baron, ad. 553. 
Vid-Buon. inAnnal. 
Bb^iu In opere nigina cspimni dc SpiritLi S. ul Am. 
" — Lib. i. de Imsgin. Urat. I. 
.n. tit. i. csp. .3. 
lie GrstiA Chrhti adv. Julianum. 



Pdf^inn, and undertakes to confute divers part* 
of it, as being high and cuofident Pelagianisra. 
and nritten by Julianus Epiec. Eclanensis;* bul 
Gregorius Ariminensia, from St. Austin, aiiiniis it 
to have been written by Pelagiua himself. I migl "' 
instance in too many. There is not any one of tl 
fathers who is esteemed author of any conuderable 
number of 1>ooks, that hatli escaped untouched 
but the abuse in this kind hath been so evident, 
that now, if any interested pierson, of any side, be 
pressed with an authority very pregnant gainst 
him, he thinks to escape by accusing the edition, 
or the author, or tlie hands it passed through, or, at 
last, he therefore suspects it, because it makes 
against him : both sides being resolved that titey 
are in the right, the authorities that they admit 
they will believe not to be against them ; and they 
which are too plainly against them shall be 
authorities: and, indeed, the whole world ht 
been so much abused, that every man thinks 
hath reason to suspect whatsoever is against 
that is, what he please ; which proceeding 
produces this truth, that there neither is, nor 
be any certainty, nor very much probability, 
Bucli allegations. 

Bat there is a worse mischief than this, 
those very many which ore not yet diseovi 
which like the pestilence destroys in the dark, 
grows into inconvenience more inseusibly 
more irremediably; and that is, corruption of 
ticular places, by inserting words and altering 
to contrary senses ; a thing which the fathers of ; 
sixth general synod complained of concerning ' 

" Greg. Arim. in ii. Bent. dist. XXvi, r|. 1, a. 3. 
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oonetitutions of St. Clement, " in wbich certain 
oorruptionBof the true faith are introduced by per- 
wns faeretically inclined, which have obscured the 
beatUy of the divine decrees:"* and so also have 
tm recognitions, so have his epistles been used, if, at 
teut, they were his at all ; particularly the fifth de- 
cretal epistle, that goes under the name of St. Cle- 
ment, in which community of wives is taught upon 
tlie authority of St. Luke, saying, the first Chris- 
tians had ail thing's common ; if all things, then 
wives aleo, says the episUe : a forgery like to have 
been done by some Nicolaitan, or other impure 
person. There is an epistle of Cyril extant, to Suc- 
cessus, bishop of DiocKsarea, in which he relates, 
that he was a^ked by Budus, bishop of Emessa, 
whether he did approve of the epistle of A thanaaios 
lo Bpictetus, bishop of Corinth, and that his 
answer was : '■ If the copies you have are not cor- 
rupted, for many are found to be bo by the enemies 
of the church." f And this was, done even while 
the authors themselves were alive ; for so Dionysius 
of Corinth complained that his writings were cor- 
rupted by heretics, and Pope Leo, that his epistle 
to Flavianus was perverted by the Greeks : and in 
the synod of Constantinople, ^ before quoted, (the 
ffistb synod,) Macarius, and bis disciples, were 
convicted " of garbling, or corrupting, the writings 



■ « Quibue jam olim, ab iU qui a lide aliens eenlinnl, Bilul- 
lerins quicdsm eliam pielale aliena inlToducCB buhI, quEC dlvino- 
mm nobis decreiaium elegBnlem et venuElBOi speciem obKura- 
wrl."— Can. iL 

•^ " Si hKC apud voe scripCa non sint adulters ; nam pluia ex 
hi* ab hM<ibus EcclisiK dcprehendunlur esse depraiaCa." — 
Enieb. Ub. iv. c 2-3. 

X Acl> viii. vid. etiam Synod, vii. set. 4. 
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of the saints. " * Thus the third chapter of St. Cy- 
prian's book, " On the Unity of the Church," in the 
edition ofPiimebus.snffered great alteration. Theae 
words, primafas Peiro datur, "the primacy is ^tcd. 
to St. Pel«r," wholly inserted; and these, n(p»r| 
calhedram Petri fundata eit eccleua, " the chuixJil 
te founded upon the chair of St. Peter:" and 
whereas it was before, >v,per unutn adifieal eecl»- 
siarn Ckritlua, "Christ builds bis church upon one;" 
that not being enough, ihey have made it tuper 
iilum finum, " upon that one," Now, these addi- 
tions are against the faith of all old copies before 
Minutius and Pamelius, and against GratJan, even - 
aiter himself bad been chastised by the Kamaa. 
correctors, tbe commissaries of Gregory XIII.; ■> 
is to he seen where these words are alleged, Deer^ 
c. 24, q, !. can. LoquUur Dominus ad Pelrum. i 
that we may say of Cyprian's works, as Pamdii 
himself said concerning hb writings, andthewri 
ings of other of the fathers; saith he: " WbenM 
we gatlier, that the writings of Cyprian, and other 
of the fathers, are in various ways corrupted bytb 
transcribers." f But Gratian himself could do I 
fine a feat when he listed, or else somebody did 
for him ; and it was in this very question, th^ b 
loved article of the pope's supremacy ; for I 
quotes these words out of St. Ambrose : " They i 
not hold the inheritance of Peter, who do not pfl 
sess the seat of Peter ;" J Jidem, " faith," not Wn 

' " Qudd sHnclorum lestimania aut Crnac&nnt But 

t " Cypriani acripia ul et aliotuin Velmira a librarUs \ 

fuJBSeintetpolala."— Annoi. Ciprian. super. Concil. Canh»g. 

X " Non habeni Fetti hsiedilatem, qui hod babeoE 1 
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" seat," it is in St. Ambrose ; but this error was 
miuie authentic by being inseit^d into the code of 
the law of the catholic church; and considering 
faow little notice the clergy had of antiquity, but 
what wns transmitted to them by Gratian, it will be 
iio great wonder that all this part of the world 
swallowed such a bole^ and the opinion that was 
wrapped in it. But I need not instance in Gratian 
any further, but refer any one that desires to be 
satisfied concerning this collection of his, to Au- 
gustinus, archbishop of Tarracon, in Emendations 
Graliani, where he shall find fopperies and cor- 
mplions, good store, noted by that learned man : 
but that the Indices Expurgalorii, commanded by 
authority, * and practised with public licence, pro- 
fess to alter and correct the saying of the fathers, 
and to reconcile them to the catholic sense, by 
patting in and leaving out, is so great an imposture, 
■o unchristian a proceeding, that it hath made the 
faitb of all books and all authors justly to he sus- 
, pected. For considering' their infinite diligence and 
■ igreat opportunity, as having bad most of the 
I Mfiopies in their own hands, together with an un. 
IjSBtisfiable desire of prevailing in their right, ^r 

■ •■in their wrong, they have made on absolute destruc- 
i of this topic; and when the fathers speak. 

r breathe in a Roman diocess, although 

■ Jjie providence of God does infinitely overrule 

(hem, and that it is nest to a miracle, that in the 



• Vid. Ind. Eipurg. Belg. in Bertram, et Fland. Hispan- 
PoTtogBl. NeopoUUn. Romaauni. Junium in ptel'ac ad Ind. 
Expucg. Belg. HaBcmnusaerum, p. 275. Wichlington, Apo- 
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monumentB of antiquity there is no more fonad 
that caD pretend for their advantage than there i^ 
which, indeed, is infinitely inconsiderable; yd, 
our questions and imcertaintieB are iniinitely mul- 
tiplied, instead of a probable aod reasonable deter- 
mination. For since the Latins always complained 
of the Greeks, for privately corrupting the ancient 
records, both of councils and fathers,* and now 
the Latins make open profession, not of corrupt- 
ing, but of correcting tbeit writings, (lliat is the 
word,) and at the most it was but a human autho- 
rity, and that of persons not always learned, and 
veryoflen deceived; the whole matter is so unreasoi^ 
able.thatitis not worth a further discjuisition. But 
if any one desires to inquire further, he may be b» 
tisfied in Erasmus; in Henry and Robert Stepheim 
in the prefaces before the editions of FatherSi aod 
their observation upon them; in Bellarmine, ii 
Script. Ecclea. ; in Dr. Reynolds, de Librit Apoeti^ 
pkU ; in Scoliger ; and Robert Coke of Leeds, i^ 
Yorkshire, in bis book de Cetmwa Patrwm. 



' Vid. Ep. NiutUi ad Miehuil. Imperat. 




SECTION IX. 

'Of the incompetency of the Church in Us diffjiaive 
eapaci/y to be judge of Controversies, and Ike im- 
pertinency of that pretence of the Spirit. 

\j> now, ai^r all these considerations of the se- 

:ral topics, trailition, councils, popes, and ancient 

itora of the church, I soppose it will not be ne- 

■y to consider the authority of the church 

for the church either speaks hy tradition, 

by a representative body in a council, by popes, 

by the fathers : for the church is not a chimeera, 

shadow, but a company of men believing; in 

Christ, which men either speak by them- 

■elvea immediately, or by their rulers, or by their 

proxies and representatives. Now, I have conai- 

<iered it in all senses but in its diffusive capacity ; 

which capacity she cannot be supposed to be a 

jndge of controversies, both because in that capa- 

)t teach us, as also because if by a 

Jndge we mean all the church diffused in all its 

parts and members, so there can be no contro- 

versyj for if all men be of that opinion, then there 

is no question contested : if they be not all of a 

n the whole difiiisive catholic church 

pretended in defiance of any one article, where 

diffusive church being divided, part goes thie 

,y and part another P But if it be said, the 

itest part must carry it; besides that it is im- 
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possible for ua to know which way the greatest 
part goes, in many questions, it is not always true 
that the greater part ia the best ; sometimes the 
contrary is most certain, and it is often very 
probable, but it is always possible. And when 
paucity of followers was objected to Liberius, he 
gave this in answer: " There was a time when bnt 
three children of the captivity resisted the king's 
decree."" And Athanaaiusf wrote on purpose 
against those that did judge of truth by multi- 
tudes; and indeed it concerned him so to do, when 
he alone stood in the gap aguinst the numennu 
aiTuies of the Arians. 

But if there could, in this case, be any distinct 
consideration of the church, yet to know which is 
the true church is so bard to be found out, that the 
greatest questions of Christendom are judged b©^ 
fore you can get to your judge, and then there is 
no need of him. For those questions which ore 
concerning the judge of questions, must be deter. 
mined before you can submit to his judgment; and 
if you can yourselves determine those great qnee^ 
tions, which consist much in universalities, theti 
also you may determine the particulars, as bein^of 
less difficulty. And he that considers how mmij 
notes there are given to know tbe true church (od 
less than fifteen by Bellarmine) iind concerning 
eTery one of them, almost, whether it be a. certain 
note or no, there are veiy many questions and un* 
certainties; and when it is resolved which are the 
not«3, there is more dispute about the appUcadon 
of these notes than of the tipa,ToKpiv6^tvov, {ori- 
ginal question,) will quickly be satisfied that hi 

• Theod. lib. li. c. 16, Hifit. + Tom. U. 
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had better sit still than to go round about a difficult 
and troublesome passage, and at last get no fur- 
ther, but return to the place from whence he first 
set out. And there is one note amongst the rest, — 
holiness of doctrine ; — that is, so as to have nothing 
false either in faith or morals, (for so BeUarmine 
explicates it,) which supposes all your contro- 
Tersies Judged before they can be tried by the au- 
diority of the church ; and when we have found out 
all true doctrine, [for that is necessary to judge of 
the church by, that as St Austin's council is, " We 
should look for the church in the wordsof Christ j")* 
tbeii ne are bound to follow because we judge it 
tme, not because the church hath said it ; — and this 
is to judge of the church by her doctrine ; not of 
tfae doctrine by the church. And, indeed, it is the 
best and only way; but then how to judge of that 
itrine will be afterwards inquired into. In the 
time, the church, that is, the governors of the 
ildtuiches, are to judge for themselves, and for all 
l^ttiose who cannot judge for themselves. For others, 
.jhejr must know that their pjvemors judge for 
as to keep them in peace and obedi- 
ice, though not for the determination of their pri- 
,4«te persuasions ; for the economy of the church 
.y^uires that her authority be received by all her 
IjckUdien. Now this authority is divine in its origi- 
ll, for it derives immediately from Christ ; hut it 
iman in its ministration. We are to be led 
men, not like beasts: a rule is prescribed for 
the guides themselves to follow, as we are to follow 
|he guides; and although, in matters indeterraina- 
Me or ambiguous, the presumption lies on behalf 

" Ecclcaiam in terbia Chnsii in veati genius." 
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of Uje governors; (for we do nothing for authority,* 
if we suffer it not to neigh that part down of an i 
indifierency and a question which she chooses ;} yetJ 
if there be a manifest error, as it often bappene, Ofi 
if the church governors themselves be rent into ift-( 
numerable sectJj, as it is this day in ChriatendotD,! 
then we are to be as wise as we can in choosing onr 
guides^ and then to follow so long a£ that rewonl 
remains for which we first chose them. And evoi' 
in that government which was an immediate santsi 
tion of God, I mean the ecclesiastical goremment' 
of the synagogue, where God had consigned the' 
high priest's authority, with a menace of death l«. 
them that should disobey, that all the world might 
know the meaning and extent of such precept^ < 
and that there is a limit beyond which they canaot 
command, and we ought not to obey; it came 
once to pass, that if the priest had been obeyed in 
his conciljary degrees, the whole nation hod beeB i 
bound to believe the condemnation of our blemed . 
Saviourto have been just; and, at another time, the 
apostles must no more have preached in the naioe 
of Jesus. But here was manifest error; and the i 
case is the same to every man that invincibly, sod 
therefore innocently, believes it so. ' Obey God 
rather than man/ is our rule in such cases. Fori 
although every man is hound to follow his giiid^i 
unless be believes his guide to mislead him, yofc 
when he sees reason against his guide, it is best t*'i 
fallow his reason ; for though in this he may bltl 
into error, yet he will escape the ain~-he may d*' 
violence to truth, hut never to his own conscieiicsf! 
and an honest error is better than an hypocritkald 
profession of truth, or a violent luxation of the un-! 
derstanding ; since, if he retains bis honesty and 
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^B^ilicity, he cannot err in a matter of faith or abso- 
^^pe necessity. God's goodness hath secured all 
Hnest and careful persona from that — for other 
F. tiuD^ he must follow the best guidea he can, and 
he cftnnot be obliged to follow better than God 
hath given bim. 

And there is yet another way pretended, of in- 
fiUlible expositions of Scripture, and that is, by the 
Spirit ; but of this I shall say no more, but that it 
is impertinent to this question. For put case, the 
Spirit ie given to some men, enabling them to ex- 
pound infallibly ; yet because Ibis is but a private 
acKstance, and cannot be proved to others, this in- 
fallible assistance may determine my own assent, 
bnt shall not enable me to prescribe to others; be- 
caase it were unreasonable I should, unless I could 
prove to him that I have the Spirit, and so can se- 
cure him from being deceived, if he relies upon me. 
In this case I may say, as St Paul, in the case of 
praying with the Spirit; ' He verily giveth thanks 
well; but the other is not edified.' So that, let 
this pretence be as true as it will, it is sufficient 
thai it cannot be of consideration in this question. 

The result of all this — since it is not reasonable 
to limit and to prescribe to all men's understandings 
by any external rule in the interpretation of diffi- 
calt places of Scripture, which is our rule; since 
no man, nor company of men, is secure from error, 
or can secure us that they are free from malice, in- 
terest, and design ; and since all the ways by which 
we usually are taught, as tradition, councils, decre- 
tals, &c. are very uncertain in the matter, in their 
•nthonty, in their being legitimate and natural, 
and many of tfaem certainly false, and nothing cei^ 
" 1 but the divine authority of Scripture, in which 
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all that IB necessary i8 plain, and much of that 
that is not necessary, is vei^ obscure, intricate, and 
involved ; either we must set up our rest onljr 
upon articles of faith and plain places, and be in- 
curious of othtir obscurer revelations; (which is I 
duty for persons of private understandings, and of 
no public function;) or, if we wUl search furthei, 
(tn which, in some measui'e, the guides of otbeit 
are obliged,) it remains, we inquire bow menniiij 
determine themselves, so as to do their duty ta 
God and not to disserve the church, that every 
such man may do what he is bound to, in his per- 
sonal capacity, and as he relates to the public as a 
public minister. 



SECTION X. 

Of th* Aulhorily of Reason, and that it proceedinf 

npon best grounds is Ike best judj 

Here then I consider, that although no man n»]^J 
be trusted to judge for all others, unless this 
were infallible and authorised so to do, which I 
man nor no company of men is, yet every i 
may be trusted to Judge for himself; I say eveq 
man that can judge at all ; (as for others, tkey m 
to be saved as it pleaseth God ;) but others that O 
judge at all must either choose their guides 
shall judge for them; (and then they oftentimes 4 
the wisest, and always save themselves a labc 
hut then they choose too;) or if they be perBonsa 
greater understanding, then they are to choose & 
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ttfemselves in particular what the others do in gene- 
ra], and by choosing their guide : and for this any 
man may he better trusted for himself than any 
num can be for another : for, in this case, his own 
interest is most concerned; and ability is not bo 
necessary as honesty, which certainly every man 
will best preserve in his own case, and to himself; 
[and, if he does not, it is he that must smart for it;) 
uid it is not required of us not to be in error, but 
tiiat we endeavour to avoid it. 

S. He that follows his g^uide so fur as his reason 
goes along with him ; or which is all one, he that ' 
follows his own reason, (not guided only by natural 
ai^uments, but hy divine revelation, and all other 
good means,) hath great advantages over him that 
gives himself wholly to follow any human guide ' 
whatsoever; because he follows all their reasons and 
his own too : he follows them till reason leaves 
them, or till it seems so to him, which is all one to 
his particular; for, by the confession of all sides, an 
erroneous conscience binds him, when a right guide 
does not bind him. But he that gives himself up 
wholly to a guide, is oftentimes (I mean, if he he a 
discerning person) forced to do violence to hia own 
understanding, and to lose all the bene6t of his own 
discretion, that he may reconcile his reason to his 
guide. And of this we see infinite inconveniences 
in the church of Rome; for we find persons of great 
understanding oltentimes so amused with the au- 
tbority of their church, that it is pity to see them 
sweat in answering some objections, which they 
know not how to do, hut yet believe they must. 
because the church bath said it So that if they 
read, study, pray, search records, and use all the 
means of art and industry in the pursuit of truth, 
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it IB not with a resolution to follow that which flhall 
seem truth to them, but to conflrm what befon 
they did believe ; and if any argument shall Been 
unanswerable i^ainEt any article of their churcl^ 
they are to take it for a temptation, not for an iUfr 
mination, and they are to use it accordingly ; whick 
makes them make the devil to be the autlior tf 
that which God's Spirit bath assisted them to fin^ 
in the use of lawful means, and the seajcb of tmthl 
and when the devil of falsehood is like to be oA 
out by God's Spirit, theyjsay that it is throng 
Belzebub, which wag one of the worel things tiut 
ever the Pharisees said or did. And was it not a 
plain stifling of the just and reasonable demand) 
made by the emperor, by the kings of France and 
Spain, and by the ablest divines among them, 
which was used in the council of Trent, when they 
flemanded the restitution of priests to their liberty 
of marriage, the use of the chalice, the service in 
the vulgar tongne ; and these things not only Is 
pursuance of truth, but for other great and good 
ends, even to take away an infinite scandal, and ■ 
great schism i* And yet, when they tbems^nt 
did profess it, all the world knew these reasonsblt 
demands were denied merely upon a politic conA 
deration j yet that these things should be framed 
into articles and decrees of faith, and they for em 
after bound, not only not to desire the same ll 
but to think the contrary to be divine truths, n( 
was reason made more a slave, or more 
Must not all the world say, either they i 
great hypocrites, or do great violence to their 
derstanding, when they not only cease from 
claim, but must also believe it to be unjuat? 
the use of their reason had not been reslralned 
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tfa« tyranny and imperiousueBs of tbeir guide, what 
the emperor, and tbe kings, and their theoJoguea 
woukf liave done, they can best judge wlio consi- 
der the reasonableness of the demand, and the un- 
reason abJeness of the denial. But we eee many 
wise men, wbo, witb their oplandum essel vl ecclesia 
licenliam dant, ^c, proclaim to all the world, that 
in some thin^ they consent and do not consent, 
and do not heartily believe what they are bound 
publicly to profess; and they themselves would 
dearly see a difference, if a contrary decree should 
be framed by the church ; they would, with an in- 
finite greater confidence, rest themselves in other 
pvopositions than what they must believe as the 
case now stands; and they would 6nd that the 
aathority of a chnrch is a prejudice as oflen as a 
free and modest use of reason is a temptation, 

3. God will have no man pressed with another's 
inconveniences in matters spiritual and intellectual 
— no man's salvation to depend upon another ; and 
every tooth that eats sour grapes shall be set on 
edge for ilself, and for none else; and this is re- 
HMtrkabte in that saying of God by the prophet: 
' If tbe prophet ceases to tell my peoiile of their 
Has, and leads them into eri'or, the people shall die 
ia their sins, and tbe blood of them I wUl require 
at the hands of that prophet. 'f Meaning, that God 
hath so set the prophets to guide us ; that we also 
are to follow them by a voluntary assent, by an act 
of choice and election. For, although accidentally 
and occasionally the sheep may perish by the 
shepher<J'i< fault, yet that whieh bath tbe eliiefest 
bitluence upon ibeir final condition, is their own 

" " II wcTE 10 be wiahcd, lh>t the chnrch atlowed, Ac." 
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act and election; and thererore God hath so ap- 
pointed guides to us, that if we perish it amy be 
accounted upon both our scorea, upon our own am) 
the guides' too; which says plainly, that althou^ 
we are intrusted to our (piides, yet we are intrufiUd 
to ouraelTes too. Our guides must direct us; and 
yet, if they fail, God hath not so left us to the» 
but be hath given U8 enoug^h to ourselves to difr 
cover their faihngs, and our own duties in all tluii;^ 
necessary ; and for other things we must do » 
well as we can. But it is best to follow our guidet, 
if we know nothing belter ; but if we do, it ii 
better to follow the pillar of fire, than a pillar of 
cloud, though botli possibly may lead to Canaaii; 
but then, also, it is possible that it may be othei' 
wise. But I am sure, if I do my own beat; then, 
if it be best to follow a guide, and if it be also 
necessary, I shall be sure, by God's grace and my 
own endeavour, to get to it; but if I, without the 
particular engagement of my understanding, fol- 
low a guide, possibly I may be guilty of extreme 
negligence, or I may extinguish God's Spirit, old* 
violence to my own reason. And whether intnul- 
ing myself wholly with another be not a laying up 
mytalent inanapkin, lamnot so well assured: lun 
certain the other is not. And since another man') 
answeriog for me will not hinder, but that I abo 
shall answer for myself; as it concerns hint to Mt 
he does not wilfully misguide me, so it concent 
me to see that he shall not, if I can help it; if I 
cannot, it will not be required atnty hands: wbetbff 
it be his fault or his invincible error, I shall bf 
charged wilh neither. 

4. This is no other than what is enjoined as » 
duty. For since God will be justified with a free 
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obedieDce — and there is an obedience of under- 
standing as well as of will and affection — it is of 
^real concernment, aa to be willing to believe what' 
ever God says, so also to inquire diligently whether 
the will of God be so as it is pretended. Even our 
acts of understanding are acts of clioice ; and there- 
fore it is commanded, as a duty, to 'search the 
Scriptures, to try the spiritH, whether they be of 
God or no, of ourselves to be able to judge what is 
r^ht, to prove all things, and to retain that which ia 
bat.'* For he that resolves not to consider, resolvee V 
not to be careful whether he have truth or no, and 
therefore hath an affection indiAerent to truth or 
fblsehood, which is all one as if he did choose 
amifis; and since, when things are truly propounded 
and made reasonable and intelligible, we cannot 
bnt assent, and then it is no thanks to us; we have 
no way to give our wills to God in matters of be- 
lief, but by our industry in searching it, and exa- 
mining the grounds upon which the propounders 
baild their dictates. And the not doing it, is often- 
times a cause that God gives a man over tie vdBv 
iloKipav, into a reprobate and undisceming mind 
ftnd understanding. 

5. And this very thing (though men will not un- 
derstand it) is the perpetual practice of all men in 
the world, that can give a reasonable account of 
their faith. The very Catholic church itself is ro- 
Honabilis et uliq. diffusa, saith Optatus, 'reasonable, 
as well asdiffusedevery where.' For, take the prose- 
jf the church of Rome — even in their greatest 
ission of understanding they seem to them- 

r. 10 i John, v. 40 ; 1 Jolm, W. 1 j Ephoi. v. 17 i 
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Helves to follow their reason most of all: for if ytit 
Ull them. Scripture and tradition are their roleall 
followjtliey will believe you when they know a re* 
son for it ; and if they take you upon your wor^ 
they have a reason for that too : either they belielf 
you a learned man, or a good man, or that you cfl| 
have no ends upon them, or something that i» 4 
an equal height to fit their underslaudings. 
you tell them they must believe the church, ya| 
must tell them why they are bound to it; aa| 
if you (juote Scripture to prove it, you oiust pli 
them leave to judge whether the words tdkgcA' 
speak your sense or no, and therefore to dissent tf 
they say no such thing ; and although all men an 
not wise, and proceed discreetly, yet all make their 
choice some way or other. He that chooses tc 
please his fancy, takes his choice as much as he 
that chooses prudently. And no man epteaksniore 
unreasonably than he that denies to men the use { 
of their reason in choice of their religion : for 
that T may, by the way, remove the common pre- 
judice, reason and authority are not things incom- 
petent or repugnant, especially when the autbo- 
rity is infallible and supreme; for there is no 
greater reason in the world than to believe snch 
an authority. But then we must consider, whetbei 
every authority that pretends to be such, is M 
indeed ; and therefore, Deus dixit, ergo hoc venM 
e»l, " God hath said it, therefore it is true," 
greatest demonstration in the world for thing» of 
this nature. jJut it is not so in human dictatni 
and yet reason and human authority are notcsifc 
miee: for it is a good argument for us to fiJIoir' 
Buch an opinion, because it is made sacred bji^ 
authority of councils and ecclesiastical traditiott, 
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1 somelimes it is tbe best reusou we have in a 
, and then it is lo be strictly followed; but 
tere may also be, at other times, a reason greater 
I it that speaks ;^inst it, and then the autho- 
j must not carry it. But then the difFerence b >' 
t between reason and autbority, but between this 
mn and that, which is greater; for autbority is 
Bvery good reason, and is to prevail, unless a 
iger comes and disarms it, but then it must 
be place. So that in this question, by reason, I 
in a distinct topic, but a transcendent 
t runs through all topics; for reason, like logic, 
trument of all things else; and when revela- 
i, and philosophy, and public experience, and 
f other grounds of probability or demonstration, 
fte supplied us with matter, then reason does but 
J of them; that is, in plain terms, there 
ing 80 many ways of arguing, so many sects, 
"i differing interests, such variety of authority, 
f many pretences, and so many false beliefs, it 
icems every wise man to consider which is the 
argument, which proposition relies upon tbe 
it grounds : and if this were not his only way, 
pby do men dispute and ut^e arguments, why do 
f cite councils and fathers, why do they allege 
ripture and tradition, and all this on all sides, 
i to contrary purposes ? If we must judge, then 
t use our reason; if we must not judge, 
ftiy do they produce evidence ? Let them leave 
iBputing, and decree propositions magisterially: 
t then we may choose whether we will believe 
; or, if they say we must believe them. 
Bey must prove it, and tell ua why. And all 
: disputes concerning tradition, councils, fa- 
kers, &c., are not arguments against or besides 
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reason, but coatestationa and pretences to tbe best 
nrg'uments, and the most certain satisraction of i 
reiison. But then all these coming info question, 
submit themselves to reason; that is, to be judged 
hy human understanding, upon the best grounds 
and information it can receive. So that Scripture, 
tradition, councils, and fathers, are the evidence 
in a question, but reason is the judge ; that is, we 
being the persons that are to be persuaded, we 
must see that we be persuaded reasonably. And 
it is unreasonable to assent to a lesser evidence, 
when a greater and clearer is propounded : but of. 
that every man for himself is to take cognizance,, 
if he be able to judge; if he be not, he is not bound 
under the tie of necessity to know any thing of it 
That that is necessary shall be certainly conveyed 
to him; God, that best can, wilt certainly take care 
for that ; for if ho does not, it becomes to be not 
necessary; or, if it should still remain necessary, 
and he damned for not knowing it, and yet to know 
it be not in his power, then who can help it " 
can be no further care in this basiness. h 
things, there being no absolute and prime nei 
sity, we are left to our liberty to judge that way ' 
makes best demonstration of our piety, and of 
love to God and truth ; not that way that is aln 
the best argument of an excellent usderstandi 
for this may be a blessing, but the other only 

And now that we are pitched ujKin that 
which is most natural and reasonable in di 
mination of ourselves, rather than of questi 
which are often indeterminable, since right 
proceeding upon the best grounds it con, 
divine revelation and human autiiority and 
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bility, is our guide; and supposing the assistance 
of God's Spirit, (whicU he never denies them that 
fail not of their duty in all such things in which he 
requires truth and certainty,) it remains that we 
consider how it comes to pass that men are so 
much deceived in the use of their reason and 

i choice of their religion; and that, in this account, 
we distinguish those accidents which make error 
tanocent, from those which make it become a 
heresy. 



SECTION XI. 



Of some Cautes of Error in 

which are exculpate 



\ themselves. 



1. Thes I consider that there are a great many 
inculpable causes of error, which are ailments of 
haman imperfections, not convictions of a Bin. 
And first, the variety of human understand in ge 
is so great, that what is plain and apparent to 
one, is diiBcult and obscure to another ; one will 
I «lwerve a consequent from a common principle, 
nd another from thence will conclude the quite 
^ntrary. Wljen St. Peter saw the vision of the 
t let down, with all sorts of beasts in it, and a 
(rice, saying, ' Rise, Peter, kill and eat," if he had 
pot, by a particular assistance, been directed to the 
ining of the Holy Ghost, possibly he might 
: had other apprehensions of the meaning of 
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ihat TiBion ; for to myself it seems naturally tc 
speak nothing but the nbolition of the Mosaical 
rites, and the restitution of as to that parlof Cbris- 
lian liberty which txjnsists in the promiscuoni 
eating of meats ; and yet, besides this, there want 
not some imderBtandinga in the world, to whoiS 
these words seem to give St. Peter a power to kil^ 
heretical princes. Methlaks it is a strong nndeit 
Standing that makes such extractions, but BoziU 
and Baronius did so. But men may undeistiuidl 
what they please, especially when they are to e»- 
pound oracles. It was an argument of some wit 
but of sin^ftritj of understAnding, tliat happenM^ 
in the great contestation between the missals of SI 
Ambrose and St. Gregory. The lot was throw 
and God made to be judge, so as he was tempti 
to a miracle, to answer a question which thei 
selves might have ended without much troubl 
The two missals were laid upon the altar, and I] 
church door shut and sealed. By the momj 
mattins, they found St. Gregory's missal lorn il 
pieces, (snith the story,) and thrown about the 
church, but St Ambrose's opened and laid upon tin 
altar in a posture of being read. If I had beenlQ 
judge of the meaning of this miracle, 1 shonld han 
made noscrupletobavesaid.it had been the will of 
God that the missal of St. Ambrose, which bad 
anciently used, and publicly tried and approved of,, 
should still be read in the church, and that oTGie^Otj 
let alone, it being torn by an angelical hand, 
argument of its imperfection, or of the inci 
Dience of innovation. But yet they judged H 
otherwise ; for by the tearing and scattering alMll^ 
they thought it was meant, it should be used 
all the world, and \.\\a\ of fe\. K'oAiiiHe. ^«Aii 
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I the cburch of Millain. I am more eatieRed that 
e former was the true meaning, than I am of the 
[nth of the story; hut we must suppose that. 
ud now there might have heen etemai disputings 
about the meaning of the miracle, and nothing 
left to determine, when two fancies are the liti- 
gants, and the contestations ahout probabilities 
kine inde. _And I doubt not this was one cause 
of so great variety of opinions in the primitive 
church, when they proved their several opinions, 
which were mysterious questions of Christiim theo- 
logy, by testimonies out of the obscurer prophets, 
out of the Psalms and Canticles, as who please to 
observe their arguments of di>^ourse and actions 
of council shall perceive they very much used to 
do. Now although men's understandings he not 
equal, iind that it is fit the best understandings 
should prevail, yet that will not satisfy the weaker 
understandings; because all men will not think 
that another understanding is better than hia own ; 
or, at least, not in such a particular in which, with 
fancy, he hath pleased himself. But commonly 
they that are least able are most bold, and the more 
i^orant are the more confident : therefore it is but 
necessary, if he would have another bear with him, 
be also should bear with another ; and if he will not 
be prescribed to, neither let him prescribe to others. 
__.Ai>d there is the more reason in this, because such 
xlesty is commonlj to be desired of the more im- 
erfect^ for wise men know the ground of their 
Q, and have their confidence proportion- 
E to their evidence; others have not, hutover- 
b their trifles : and therefore I said, it is hut a 
Bonable demand, that they that have the l«a&^ 
r should not be most imperious', Mvi ^i^t 
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others, it being reasonable enougb, for all iheii 
great advantages upon other men, they will be 
soon persuaded to it ; for although wise men might 
be bolder, in respect of the persons of others le«- 
discerniDg, yet they know there are but few tbingi 
so certain as to create much boldness and confi- 
dence of assertion. If they do not, tliey q 
the men I take them for. 

2. When an action or opinion is commenced 
with zeal and piety, against a known vice, 
ricious person, commonly all the mistakes o 
proceeding are made sacred by the holiness of the 
principle, and so abuses the persuasions of good 
people, that they make it as a characteristic note 
to distinguish good persons from bad ; and then, 
whatever error is consecrated by this means, i 
therefore made the more lasting, because it is a(s 
counted holy ; and the persons are i 
counted heretics, because they erred upon a pioo* 
principle. There is a memorable instance in one 
of the greatest questions of Christendoi 
ceming images. For when Philippicus had espied 
the images of the six first synods upon the front of 
a church, he caused them to be pulled down ; 
he did it in hatred of the sixth synod ; for he, being 
a Monothelitfi, stood condemned by that synod. 
The catholics that vere zealous for the dztU 
synod, caused the images and representments to be 
put op again; and then sprung the question o 
ceming the lawfulness of images in churches.*] 
Philippicus and his party strived, by suppresdag 
images, to do disparagement to the sixth synod) 
the catholics, to preserve the honour of the sixUl 

• Vid. Paulum Diatonum. 
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Inod, would uphold images. And then the ques- 
'in came to he chang'ed ind they who were easy 
iough to be persu'tded to pull down images, were 
rawed by a preiudite gainst the Monothelites j 
s Monothelites striked to maintain the ad- 
Bitage they had got bv a just and pious pretence 
Etinst images The Monothelitoa would have sc- 
^ed their error by the adyantage and consocia- 
' a of a truth ; and the other would rather defend 
Kdubiousand disputable error, than lose and let 
in truth. And thus the case stood, and 
the successors of both parts were led invincibly; 
for when the heresy of the Monothelites disbanded, 
(which it did in a. wbile after,) yet the opinion of 
the Iconoclasts, and the question of images grew 
stronger. Yet, since the Iconoclasts at the first 
were heretics, not for their breaking images, but 
for denying the two wills of Christ, his divine and 
his human ; — that they were called Iconoclasts was 
to distinguish their opinion in the question con- 
cerning the images ; — but that then Iconoclasts so 
etuily had the reputation of heretics, was because 
of the other opinion, which was conjunct in their 
persons ; which opinion men afl«rwards did not 
easily distinguish in them, but Wok them for here- 
tics in gross, and whatsoever they held to be 
heretical. And thus, upon this prejudice, grew 
great advantages to the veneration uf images; and 
the persons at first were much to be excused, be- 
cause they were misguided by that which might 
■ bave abused the beat men. And if Epiphanius, 
■i^ho was as zealous against images in churches as 
Elffailippicus or Leo Isaurus, had hut begun a public 
iDteBtatiun, and engaged emperors to have made 
jcrees against them, Christendom would have had 
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otber apprehensions oF it than they had when the 
Monothelites hegan it i for few men will endi 
a truth from the mouth of the devil, and if the 
person be suspected, bo are hia ways too. And il 
is a great subtlety of the devil so to temper truth 
and falaehood in the same person that truth may 
lose mnch of its reputation by its mixtare with 
error, and the error may become more plausible hy 
reason of its conjunction with truth. And this we 
see by too much experience ; for we see many 
truths are blasted in their reputation, because per- 
sons whom we think we hate, upon j ust grounds of 
religion, have taught them. And it was plain 
enough in the case of Maldonat,* that said of an 
explication of a place of Scripture, that it was most 
agreeable to antiquity, but beeauBe Calvin had so 
expounded it he therefore chose a new one: this 
was malice. But when a prejudice worlts tacitly, 
wndiscernibly, and irresistibly, of the person so 
wrought upon, the man is to be pitied, not 
demned, though possibly his opinion deserves it, 
highly. And therefore it hath been usual to 
credit doctrines by the personal defailances of 
thai preach them, or with the disreputation of 
sect that maintains them, in conjunction with 
perverse doctrines. Faustus.t the Maniche^ in 
Austin, glories much that in their religion God 
worshipped purely, and without images. St. Am 
liked it well, for so it was in his too ; but from h( 
Sanders concludes, that to pull down images 
churches was the heresy of the Manicheee. " 
Jews endure no images ; therefore Bellarmine 



} 
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it to be a piece of Judaism to oppose tbem.*- Ht! 
might as well have concladed against saying our 

f prayers, and church music, that it is Judaical, be- 
teuse the Jews used it. And be would be loath to 
jfe served so himself; for he that had a mind to 
^te such arguments mi^rht, with much better 
j^mbability, conclude agttinst their sacrament of 
extreme unction ; because, when the miraculous 
bealing was ceased, then they were not catho- 
ucB but beretica that did transfer it to the use of 
dying persons, says Irenffius j + for so did the Va- 
lenUnians : and, indeed, this argument is something 
better than I thought for at first, because it was in 
Irenxus's time reckoned among the heresies. But 
there are a sort of men tliat are even with them, 
and hate some good things which the church of 
Rome teaches, because she who teaches so many 
errors, hath lieen the publisher, and is the practiser 
of those things, I confess the thing is always un- 
reasonable, but sometimes it is invincible and in- 
nocent ; and then may serve to abate the fury of 
all such decretory sentences as condemn all the 
world but their own disciples. 

3. There are some opinions that have gone hand 
in hand with a blessing, and a prosperous profes- 
mon ; and the good success of their defenders hath 
amused many good people, because they thought 
they beard God's voice where they saw God's hand ; 
and therefore have rushecl upon such opinions with 
great piety, and as great mistaking. For where 
they once had entertained a fear of God, and ap- 
prehension of his so sensible declaration, such a 
fear produces scruple; and a scrupulous conscience 
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is always to be pitied, because, thoogh it isseldum 
wise, it is always piouB. And this very thing hath 
prevailed so far upon the understandings even of 
trise men, that Bellarmine makes it a note of the true 
church : ivhicfa opinion, when it prevails, is a ready 
way to make that, instead of martyrs, all men should 
prove heretics or apostates in persecution ; for since 
men in misery are very auspicious, out of strong 
desires to find out the cause, that by removing it 
they may be relieved, they apprehend that to be it 
thatisfirst presented to their fears; and then, if ever 
truth be afflicted, she shall also be destroyed. I 
will say nothing in defiance of this liancy, althoug:h 
all the expei-ience in the world says it is false; and 
that, of all men, Christians should least believe jl 
it to be true, to whom a perpetual cross is their | 
certain expectation ; (and the argument is like tl 
moon, for which no gaiment can he fit ; it altera 
according to the success of human affairs, and ii 
one age will serve a papist, and in another i 
protestant;) yet, when such an opinion does p 
vail upon timorous persons, the malignity of tl 
error (if any be consequent to tins fancy, 
taken up upon the reputation of a prosperou 
heresy) is not to be considered simply and ii4 
kedly, but abatement is to be made in a just pro 
portion to that fear, and to that apprehension. 

4. Education is so great and so invincible a pi 
judice, that he who masters the inconvenience ofU 
is more to be commended than he can justly ll 
blamed that complies with it. For men do i 
always call them principles which are ll 
foantains of reason, from whence such consequei 
naturally flow, as are to guide the actions and d 
courses of men ; \ral \.\\e^ we ?tv(nivv|;\«a'«VSt:\i*i 
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are first taught, which they sucked in next to their 
milk ; and, by a proportion to those first principles, 
they UKually take their estimate of propositions. For 
wbatsover is taught to them at first they believe 
infinitely, for they know nothing to the contrary : 
they have had no other masters whose theorems 
might abate the strength of their first persuasions. 
And it ia a great advantage in those cases to get 
possession ; and before their first principles can 
be dislodged, they are made habitual and com- 
plexional ; it is in their nature then to believe 
tbem, and this is helped forward very much by the 
advantage of love and veneration which we have to 
the first parents of our persuasions; and we see it 
in the orders of regulars in the church of Rome. 
That opinion which was the opinion of their patron 
or founder, or of some eminent personage of the 
institute, is enough to engage all the order to he of 
that opinion ; and it is strange that all the Domi- 
nicans shall be of one opinion in the matter of pre- 
determination and immaculate conception, and all 
the Franciscans of the quite contrary; as if their 
onderstandings were formed in a different mould, 
and furnished with various principles by their very 
rule. Now this prejudice works by many princi- 
ples; but how strongly they do possess the under- 
standing, is visible in that great instance of the 
affection and perfect persuasion the weaker sort of 
people have to that which they call the religion of 
their forefathers." You may as well charm a fever 
ofileep with the noise of bells, as make any pre- 
tence of reason against that religion which old men 

* *' Optinuk rati es qus niigno uiiienBu recepU sunt, quorumq. 
exemplD mu)ta sunt: nee ail ratioiiem, k& t& ui^wAiausa. 
nVi/i-uj."— Sen. Vid. Mipau Fel. ocuv. 
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hare entailed upon their heirs male so many gene- 
rations till they can prescribe. And the apostles 
found this to be most true in the extremest diffi- 
culty they met with, to contest against the ril«sof 
Moses, and the long superstition of the Gentiles. 
which they therefore thought fit to be retained, be- 
Duuse they had done so formerly ; ' proceeding ai 
things were or had been, not aa they ought to be," 
and all the blessings of this life which God gave 
them, they had in conjunction with their religion, 
and therefore they believed it was for their religion, 
and this persuasion was bound fast in. them with 
ribs of iron ; ilie apostles were forced to unit 
the whole connjuncture of parts and principles 
their understandings, before they could make 
malleable and receptive of any impresses: buti 
observation and experience of all wis 
justify this truth. AH that I shall say to the pi 
sent purpose is this, that consideration is to behftd 
to the weakness of persons when they a 
upon by so innocent a prejudice; and, when 
cannot he arguments strong enough to over 
an habitual persuasion, bred with a man, noui 
up with him, that always eat at his table, and 
in his bosom, he is not easily to be called bei 
for, if he keeps the foundation of faith, other aitie 
are not so clearly demonstrated on either side 
that a man may innocently be abused to the 
trary. And therefore, in this case, to handle hi 
charitably, is but to do him justice ; and when i 
opinion in mmoribw articuHs, " in points of 
ferior moment," is entertained upon the title 
stock of education, it may be the better permit 

• Pirgentes noti nuo eMTiium cw, wA <s; 
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him, since upon no better stock nor etron^r 
intents, most men entertain tbeir whole religion, 
'en Christianity itself. 

There are some persona of a differing perana- 
•n, who, therefore, are the rather to be tolemted, 
ise the indirect practices and impostures of 
adversaries Lave confirmed them, that those 
linions which they disavow are not from God, as 
upheld by means not of God's appointment, 
is no unreasoDable discourse to say, that God 
not be served with a lie, for he does not need 
I, and he hath means enoagh to support all those 
tths which he hath commanded ; and hath sup- 
ied every honest cause with enough for its moin- 
and to contest against its adversaries. And 
it that they which use indirect arts will not be 
ling to lose any of their unjust advant^es, 
ir yet be charitable to those persons whom either 
gain or to undo they leave nothing unattempted) 
church of Rome hath much reason not to be bo 
[ecretory in her sentences against persons of a dif- 
fering persuasion; for if their cause were entirely 
the cause of God, they have given wise people 
reason to suspect it, because some of them have 
gone to the devil to defend it. And if it be re- 
membered what tragedies were stirred up gainst 
XiUther, for saying the devil had taught him an argu- 
ment against the moss, it will be of as great ad- 
vantage gainst them that they go to the devil for 
many arguments to support not only the mass, but 
tlie other distinguishing articles of their church ; I 
instance in the notorious forging of miracles, and 
framing of false and ridiculous legends. For the 
former, I need no other instances than what ha^j- 
tbe great contestation aVioul VW \avtGB.tw- 
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late conception, when there were miracles brought 
on both aides to prove the contradictory parte; 
and though it be more than probable that both side) 
played the jugglere, yet the Dominicans had the ill 
luck to be discovered, and the actors burned at 
Berne. But this discovery happened by Provi- 
dence ; for the Dominican opinion hath more de- 
grees of probability than the Franciscan, is clearly 
more consonant both to Scripture and all antiquity, 
and this part of it is acknowledged by the grealesl 
patrons themselvesj as Salmeron, Posa, and Wad- 
ding; yet because they played the knaves in a 
juat question, and used false arts to maintain a 
true proposition, God Almighty, to show that he 
villnot beservedby a lie, was pleased rather to dis-' 
cover the imposture in the right opinion than in the 
false; since nothing ia more dishonourable to God 
than to offer a sin in sacrifice to him, and nothinj 
more incongruous in the nature of the thing, thai 
that truth and falsehood sbould support each othfli 
or that true doctrine should live at the chai^;es of i 
lie, And he that considers the ai'guments for ead 
opinion, will easily conclude, that if God would 
have tmtb confirmed by a lie, much leas would hfr 
himself attest a lie with a true miracle. And bf 
this ground it will easily follow, that the Frail'' 
ciscan party, although they had l>etter luck than 
the Dominicans, yet hod not more honesty, becaiu 
their cause was worse, and therefore their argi 
raents no whit the better. And although tl 
argument drawn from miracles is good to atte 
a holy doctrine, which ljy its own worth will sui 
port itself, after way is a little made by miracle) 
yet of itself, and by its own reputation, it will m 
support any fabric ; for instead of proving a doo- 
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trine to be true, it makes that the miracles them- 
selves are suspected to be illusions, if they be pre- 
tended in behalf of a doctrine which we think we 
bave reason to account false. And therefore the 
Jews did not believe Chriit'i doctrine for his mira- 
cles, but disbeheve the truth of his miracles be- 
cause they did not like his doctrme. And if the 
holiness of his doctnne, and the Spirit of God by 
inspirations and infusionR, and by that which St. 
Peter calls 'a surer word of prophety,' had not at- 
tested the divinity both of his person und his office, 
we should have wanted niany degrees of confidence 
which now we have upon the truth of Christian 
religion.* But now, since we are foretold by this 
Barer word of prophecy, that is, the prediction of 
Jesus Christ, that Antichrist should come in all 
wonders and signs, and lying miraclis; and that 
Uie church saw much of that already verified in 
Simon Magus, ApolloniusTyansus, and Manetho, 
and divers heretics ;f it is now come to that pass, 
fliat the argument, in its best advantage, proves 
nothing so much as that the doctrine which it pre- 
tends to prove is to be suspected, because it was 
foretold that false doctrine should he obtruded 
nnder such pretences. But then, when not only 
trne miracles are an insufficient argument to prove 
a truth, since the establishment of Christianity, but 
that the miracles themselves are false and spurious ; 
it makes that doctrine in whose defence they come, 
justly to be suspected, because they are a demon- 
stration that the interested persons use all means. 



• Vide Bnron. A. D. 6S, a. 22. Philcsirat. lib. iv- i. IB.'.. 
_ .mpend. Ccdrcn, p. 202. 
k f Swpehon, Pronipl. -lloral. pars lEsdva, p. 1)37- 
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leave nothing unaltempted, to prove their proj 
tions ; but since they go fail as to briu^ 
rrom God, but something Trom the devil for i| 
Justification, it iii a great fiign that the doctrine' 
false, because we know the devO, unless it he agsin4 
his will, does nothing' to prove a true proposi 
thut makes against him. And now, then, the 
persons who will endure no man of another opini 
might do well to remember how, by their en 
cisms, their devils' tricks at Loudnn, and the otht _ 
side pretending to cure mad folks and persons be- 
witched, and the many discoveries of their juggling, 
they have given so much reason to their adver- 
saries to suspect their doctrine, that either tfaey 
must not be ready to condemn their persons who 
are made suspicious by their indirect proceed* 
ing, in attestation of that which they value so high 
as to call their religion, or else they must con-^, 
demn themselves for making the scandal active anfti 
effectual. 

As for false legends, it will be of the same consi- 
deration, because they ai-e false testimonies of mi- 
racles that were never done ; which differs only 
from the other, as a lie in words from a lie in action. 
But of this we have witness enough in that decree 
of pope Leo X., session the eleventh of the last 
Lateran council, where he excommunicates all the 
folders and inventors of visions and false miradet, 
which is a testimony that it was then a practice 
public as to need a law for its suppression ; and U' 
any man shall doubt whether it were so or 
see the Cen(«mGj-ayami'iia of the prtncesof Germain 
where it is highly complained of. But the extien^' 
stupidity and sottishness of the inventors of 1] 
stories is so great, as \.o gwe otco^ww \k 
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|ko suspect the truth of all church story 
fl the Legend of Lombardy, of the author 
the bishop of the Canaries gives this testi- 
; "Yon will oflener read in this book 
prodigies than real miracles ; he who wrote 
a shameless and dull fellow, and far enough 
being of a serious and judicious mind."f 
I need not descend so low; for SL Gregory 
Bede themselves reported mii'acles, for the 
aity of which they only had the report of the 
ion people; J and it is not certain than St. 
Be had so much in his stories of St. Paul and 
Sthony, and the fauns and the satyrs which 
ired to tbem, and desired their prayers.^ But I 
fnly, by way of eminency.notfi what Sir Thomas 
wySi in his epistle to Rulhal, the king's secre- 
before the dialogue of Lucian (Fhilopseudes;) 
therefore, he undertook the translation of that 
jue, to free tlie world from a superstition that 
in under the face and title of religion. For 
lies, says he, are transmittt^d to us with such. 
irity, that a certain impostor had persuaded 
i,ustin, that the veiy fable which Lucian scotrg^. 
sport withal in that dialogue,|| was a real 
f and acted in his own days. Tbe epistle is 
ithereadingto this purpose: hut, he says, thia 
grew to such a height, that scarce any life of 

wJirtni TcapaoKfliiHaiv — Uid.PeluB. 

:In lUo eoim libio miraculonim monstia sspiue quu 

^recula ]egRa. Huic homo scripsit ferrei oris, pluinbl 

■Dimi Derte pHTiim eeveti el piudends." 

Uelib, xL loc. Theol. cap. G, § CanuE, ibid. 

b, Dcduobus sparinifi, altera decedente, altero in vitam 

c post viginti dies ; quam (n aliis oominibus ridet Lu- 

Vide etipjn Brgumentum UilbeniCog[ui,tl,lii AmicWU.^ 
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aiiy saint or martyr is truly relatedj but b full ot 
lies and lying wondert; ; and some persons thonght 
they served Godj if tbey did honour to God' 
by inventing some prodigioua story or miracle 
their reputatioii. So that now it ia no wondef, 
the must pious men are apt to believe, and tl 
^reat£st historians are easy enough to report siu 
stories, which, serving to a good end, are 

signed by the report of persons otherwise pious , 

prudent enough. I will not instance in VincattUidj! 
his Speculum, Turonensis, Thomas Cantipratanuriri 
John Herolt, Vilit Patrum,* nor the rev^otions ofj 
St. Bridget, though confirmed by two popes, Martiill 
v. and Boniface IX. : even the best and most de*' 
liberate amongst them, liippoman, Surius, Lipsiuv 
Bzovius, and Baronius, are so full of fables, tfaot^ 



they cause great disreputation to the other i 
mente and records of antiquity, and yet do e 
vantage to the cause under which they serre i 
lake pay. They do no good, and much hurt; 1 
yet, accidentally, they may procure this adti 
t^e to charity, since they do none to faith ; 
since they have so abused the credit of story, t 
our con6dences want much of that support i 
should receive from her records of antiquity, ; 
the men that dissent and are scandalized by t 
proceedings should be excused, if they sbool 
chance to be afraid of truth that hath put OD £ 
ments of imposture; and, since much violence i 
done to the truth and certainty of their judgia 
let none be done to their liberty of judging: sinq 
they cannot meet a right guide, let them haTe| 
charitable judge. And, since il is one very great t 

• Vide Palieol. de Sana S\TiiDni;,^«v\, t^iav„ uL Leemfl 
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nment against Simon Magus and against Mahomet, 
e can prove their miracles to be impostures, it 
H much to be pitied if timorous and suspicious per- 
a shall invincibly and honestly less apprehend 
k truth which tbey see conveyed by such a testi- 
lony, which we a!! use as an arguioent to reprove 
^e Mahometan superstition, 

I 6. Here also comes in all the weaknesses aud 

piling prejudices which operate not by their own 

rength, but by advantage taken from the weak- 

lome understandings. Some men, by a 

Iroverb or a common saying, are determined to 

ibe belier of a proposition, for which they have no 

;ument better than such a proverbial sentence. 

ind when divers of the common people in Jeru- 

1 were ready to yield their understandings to 

ne belief of the Messias, tbey were turned clearly 

fOlD their apprehensions by that proverb, "Look 

i see, does any good thing come from Galilee?" 

d this: "When Christ comes, no man knows from 

^bence he is ;" but this man was known of what 

jarents, of what city. And thus the weakness of 

jpeir understanding was abused, and that mode the 

jument too hard for them. And the whole seventh 

tiBLpter of St. John's Gospel is a perpetual instance 

f the efficacy of such trifling prejudices, and the 

inity and weakness of popular understandings. 

« whole t^es have been abused by a definition, 

r which, being once received, as most commonly they 

re, upon slight grounds, they are taken for cer- 

[ tainties in any science respectively, and for prin- 

; and upon their reputation men use to frame 

(.c<Mlclusions, which must he false or uncertain, ac- 

wnling as the definitions are. And be that hath 

jpbeerved an^ thing of the weaknesses ot mtn, mvA 
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the successions of groundless doctrines from age 
to age, and how seldom definitions which are pnl 
into systems, or that derive from the fathers, or ap*.] 
proved among school-men, are examined by 
sons of the same interests, will bear mt 
how many great inconveniences press hard d] 
the persuasions, of men, who are abused, and 
never consider who hurt them. Others, and tV-_^_ 
very many, are led by authority, or examples of 
princes, and great personages : ' Have any of thrf 
rulers lielieved on him ?'* Some, by the repotatio^ 
of one learned man, are carried into any persuosioff* 
whatsoever. And, in the middle and latter ages of} 
the church, this was the more considerable, becuiaev 
the infinite ignorance of the clerks and the men of,' 
the long robe, gave them over to be led by tJiofli 
few guides which were marked to them by an emi- 
nency, much more than their ordinary; which alao^ 
did the more amuse them, because most commtHilyi 
they were fit for nothing but to admire what th^ 
understood not; their learning then was in wB^Bt 
skill in the master of the sentences, in ^quinu A4 
ScotuB, whom they admired nest to the most ii 
ligent order of angels. Hence came opiniona 
made sects and division of names — Thomists, ' 
ista, Alhertists, Nominals, Reals, and I know 
what monsters of names ; and whole families of' 
same opinion, the whole institute of an order 
engaged to believe according to liie opinion of i 
leading man of the same order; as if such an opi 
were imposed upon them as a proof of holy o\ 
ence. But this inconvenience is greater when 
principle of the mistake runs higher, when 
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opinion is derived from a primitive man and a saint ; 
for then it often happens, that what at first was 
but a plain, innocent seduction, comes to be made 
sacred by the veneration which is consequent to the 
person, for having lived long agonej and then, be- 
cause the person is also since canonized, the error is 
almostraadeetemal.and the cure desperate. These, 
and the like prejudices, which are as various as the 
miseries of humanity, or the variety of human un- 
derstandings, are not absolute excuses, unless to 
eome pei-sons; but truly, if they be to any, they are 
exemptions to all, i'rom being' pressed with too per- 
emptory a sentence against them; especially if we 
consider what leave is given to all men, by the 
church of Rome, to follow any one probable doctor, 
in an opinion which is contested against by many 
more. And as for the doctors of the other side, 
they being destitute of any pretences to an infalli- 
ble medium to determine questions, must, of neces- 
sity, allow the same liberty to the people, to be as 
prudent as they can in the choice of a fallible 
guide; and when Ihey have chosen, if they do fol- 
low bim into error, the matter is not so inexpiable 
for being deceived in using the best guides we had, 
which guides, because themselves were abused, did 
also, against their wills, deceive me : so that this 
pr^udice may the easier abuse us, because it is 
almost like a duty to follow the dictates of a pro- 
bable doctor ; or, if it be over acted, or accidentally 
pass into an inconvenience, it ia therefore to be ex- 
cused, because the principle was not ill, unless we 
judge by our event, not by the antecedent probabi- 
lity. Of such men as these it was said by St. 
Austin, " The common sort of people attaa.fe, S.i\ 
their not inquiring by their own indusV^'j, wvi.X-n 
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the simplicity of their understanding, relying upon 
the best guides they can get."" 

Bat this is of such a nature, in which, as we may 
inculpably be deceived, so we may turn it into a. 
Yice or a design, and then the consequent errorTi 
will atterthe property, and become heresies. There* 
are some men that have men's persona in admira-. 
tion, because of advantage ; and some that have- 
itching ears, and heap up teachers to themselves. , 
In these and the like cases, the authority of a per- ■ 
son, and the prejudices of a great reputation, i« not 
the excuse but the fault : and a sin is so far fiom 
excusing an error, that error becomes a sin by, 
reason of its relation to that sin, as to its parent and 
principle. 



SECTION XII. 

0/ the innoceticy of Error in opinion. 



And, therefore, as there are so many innocei 
causes of error as there are weaknesses within, ai 
harmless and unavoidable prejudices from withoi 
90, if ever error be procured by a vice, it hath 1 
excuse, but becomes such a crime, of so much m 
lignity, as to have influence upon the effect ai 
consequent, and, by communication, makes it \ 

* " Cffiteram turbam non intelligendi Tivaeitai, led otdd 
■implicilastutissimam fadt." — Gonlr. Fund. cap. 4. And Ql 
^y NaziaDien, Siuijsi TroUvdiiu; tov XsAv to 'aSaaaiitrey. 
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flome criminal. The apostlcB noted two such causes, 
ooretousness and timbition ; the former in tliem of 
(ie circumcision, and the latter in Diotrephes and 
Simon Magus ; and there were some that were ' led 
liway by divers lasts;'* they were of the long robe 
too; but they were the she disciples, upon whose 
MHisciences some false apostles had influence, by 
Bdvanta^ of their wantonness ; and thus the three 
principles of all sin become also the principles of 
heresy — the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life. And in pursuance of these 
arts, the devil bath not wanted fuel to set awork in- 
cendiaries, in all ages of the church. The bishops 
were always honourable, and, most commonly. 
had great revenues, and a bishopric would satisiy 
the two designs of covetouaness and ambition ; and 
this hath been the golden apple veiy ofl^n con- 
tended for, and very often the cause of great fires 
in the church. " Thebulis created great distur- 
bances in the church, because he could not obtain 
the bishopric of Jerusalem," said Egesippus, in 
Eusebius. Tertullian turned Montanist, in discon- 
tent for missing the bishopric of Carthage, after 
Agrippinus; and so did Montanus himself, for 
the same discontent, saith Nicephorus. Novalus 
would have been bishop of Rome ; Donatua, of 
Carthage ; Arius, of Alexandria ; Aerius, of Se- 
baatia : but they all missed, and therefore all of 
them vexed Christendom. And this was so com- 
mon a thing, that oftentimes the threatening the 
^urch with a schism, or a heresy, was a design to 
a bishopric: and Socrates reports of Asterius, 
it he did frequent the conventicles of the Arians, 
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" for he aimed at some bishopric," And setting 
OiSide the infirmities of men, and their i 
prejudices, Epiphanius miikes pride to he the only 
cause of heresies ; iifpif i, irpur|)nric, pride and prga- 
dice cause them all, the one criminally, the olhel 
innocently. And, indeed, St. Paul does almosj 
make pride the only cause of heresies; his woi 
cannot he expounded, unless it be at least I 
principal : ' If any man teach otherwise and < 
sent not to sound words, and to the doctrine thai 
is according to g'odliness, he is proud, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questions and strifes o 
words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil 
Burmisinga.'*- 

The sum is this ; if ever an opinion he began 
■with pride, or managed with impiety, or ends in » 
crime, the man turns heretic ; but let the error b*' 
never so great, so it be not against an article of 
creed, if it be simple, and hath no confederatios 
with the personal iniquity of the man, the o|ri 
nion is as innocent as the person, though, pei^- 
haps, as false as he is ignorant ; and therefore 
shall bum, though he himself escape. But ii 
these cases, and many more, (for the causes c 
deception increase by all accidents, and wealfc 
nesses, and illusions,) no man can give c 
judgment upon the persons of men in particulu; 
unless the matter of fact and crime be accident on 
notorious. The man cannot, by human judgm«l 
be concluded a heretic, unless his opinion be a 
open recession from plain, demonstrative, divil 
authority, (which must needs be notorious volis 
tary, vincible, and criminal,) or that there be I 
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^Hjpable serving of an end, accidental and extrin- 

^^U to t^e opinion. 

^^But this latter is very hard to be discerned ; be- 

I eauae those accidental and adherent crimes which 
make the man a heretic, in questions not simply 
fundamental or of necessary practice, are actions 
so inteinal and spiritual, that cognizance can but 
seldom be taken of them. And therefore, to instance, 
though the opinion of put^tury be false, yet to 
believe it cannot be heresy, if a man be abused into 
the belief of it invincibly ; because it ifi not a doc- 
trine either fundamentally false or practically im- 
pious, it neither proceeds from the will, nor haih 
any immediate or direct influence upon choice and 
manners. And as for those other ends of upfaold- 
ing that opinion, which possibly its patrons may 
have J as for the reputation of their church's infal- 
libility, for the advantage of dirges, requiems, 
masses, monthly minds, anniversaries, and other 
offices for the dead, which usually are very profit- 
able, rich, and easy, these things may possibly 
have sole influences upon their understanding, but 
whether they have or no God only knows. If the 
proposition and article were true, these ends might 
justly be subordinate, and consistent with a true 
proposition. And there are some truths that are 
also profitable ; as the necessity of maintenance to 
the clergy, the doctrine of restitution, giving alms, 
lending freely, remitting debts, in cases of great 
necessity : and it would be but an ill argument that 
the preachers of these doctrines speak false, because, 
possibly, in these articles, they may serve their own 
Kids. For although Demetrius and the crallsmen 

Ei williout excuse for resisting the preaching of 
"aifJ, because it was notorious Vbey xeswAeiNlttft 



truth upon ground of profit and personal emolii« 
menta, and the matter was confessed by Lbem- 
selves; yet, if the clergy should maintain titeirjusl 
rights and revenues, which by pious dedicatioiu 
and donatiyes were long since ascertained upoi 
tbem, is it to be presumed, in order of law ant 
charity, that this end is in the men subordinate t( 
truth, because it is so in the thing itaelf, and tiia 
therefore no judgment, in prejudice of these trntha 
can be made from that observation P 

But if in any other way we are ascert 
the truth or falsehood of a proposition respectively 
yet the judgment of the personal ends of the 
cannot ordinarily be certain and judicial, because) 
moEtconunonly,the acts are private and the purpoeel 
ioternal, Euid temporal ends may sometimes conBiat 
with truth ; and whether the purposes of the tt 
make these ends principal or subordinate, no m 
can judge ; and be they how they will, yet they dtt 
not always prove that when they are conjunct with 
error, the error was caused by these purposes a 
criminal intentions. 

But in questions practical, the doctrine Hself^ 
and the person too, may with more ease be 
proved, because matter of fact being evident, i 
nothing being so certain aa the experiments of bl 
man afiairs, and these being the immediate comt 
quents of such doctrines, are witli some moie eeH 
tainty of observation redargued, than the specnlft- 1 
live ; whose judgment is of itself more difGcot^ J 
more remote from matter and human obserratioifaf 
and with less curiosity and explicitnesa declared ii 
Scripture, as Iming of less consequence and c 
cemment, in the order of God's and man's g; 
end, In other flimgs, ^N\\Yt\^ «nCi. v^ti 
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iffective contemplation, where neither the doc- 
is malicious, nor the person apparently cri- 
., he is to be left to the judgment of God; 
s there is no certainty of human judicature in 
aae, bo it is to no purpose itshould be judged. 
r if the person may be innocent with his error. 
i Uiert' is no rule whereby he can certainly be 
' pronounced that he is actually criminal, (as it 
happens in matters speculative,} since the end of 
the commandment is love out of a ' pure con- 
science, and faith unfeigned ;' and the command- 
ment may obtain its end in a consistence with this 
simple speculative error; why should men trouble 
themselves with such opinions, so as to disturb the 
public charity or the private confidence? Opi- 
nions and persons are just so to be judged as other 
matters and persons criminal ; for nu man con 
judge any thing eke : it must be a crime, and it 
mast be open, so as to take cognizance, and make 
true human judgment of it. And tbis is all I am 
to say concerning the causes of heresies, and of the 
distinguishing rules for guiding of our judgments 
towards others. 

As for guiding our judgments, and the use of 
our reason in judging for ourselves, all that is to 
be said is reducible to this one proposition. Since 
errors are then made sins when they are contrary 
to charity, or inconsistent with a good life and the ■ 

honour of God, that judgment is the truest, or, at ■ 

least, that opinion most innocent, that, hrst, best I 

promotes the reputation of God's glory, and, se- I 

condly, ia the best instrument of holy life. For in I 

questions imd interpretations of dispute, tbese two I 

I ijUalogies ore the best to make propoaiLious, and I 
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coixjectures, aad (leteiTniDations. Diligence and 
care in obtaining tbe best guides, and tlie most con- 
venient assistances, prayer, and modesty of spirit, 
simplicity of purposes and intentions, humility 
and aptness to learn, and a peaceable disposition, 
are thererore necessary to finding out truths, be- 
cause they are parts of good life, without which 
our truths will do us but little advantage, and our 
errors can have no excuse; but with these disposi- 
tions, as he is sure to find out all that ia necessary, 
so what truth he inculpably misses of, he is sure is 
therefore not necessary, because he could not find 
it when he did his best and his moat innocent en- 
deavom-s. And this I say to secure the persons, 
because no rule can antecedently secure the propo- 
sition in matters disputable. For even in the pro- 
portions and explications of this rule, there is in- 
finite variety of disputes j and when the dispute is 
concerning' free will, one party denies it, because he 
believes it magnifies the grace of God, that it worts 
irresistibly ; the other affirms, because he believes 
it engines us upon gi-euter care and piety of our 
endeavours. The one opinion thiuks God reaps 
the glory of our good actions, the other thinks it 
charges oar had actions upon him. So in thequestion 
of merit, one part chooses his asseition, because he 
thinks it encourages us to do good works ; the other 
belie\es it makes us proud, and therefore he rqeds 
it. The first believes it increases piety, the secondl 
believes it increases sjiirituol pi-esumption and 
nity. The first thinks it magnifies God'a JQsIJcfl|.| 
the other thinks it derogates from his mercy. Now- 
then, since neither this, nor any ground can 
cure aman from possibility of mistaking^, wft' 
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initely miserable if it would not secure ub from 
inishment, so long as we willingly consent not to 
tcrime, and do our best endeavour to avoid an 
Only by the way, let me observe, that since 
re such great differences of apprehension 
.ceming the consequents of an article, no man 
to be chai^d with the odious consequences of 
opinion. Indeed, his doctrine is, but the per- 
is not, if he understands not such things to be 
iqnent to his doctrine ; for if he did, and then 
'ows them, they are hia direct opinions, and he 
chargeable with them as with his first 
ipositions ; but if he disavows them, he would 
irtainly rather quit his own opinion than avow 
such eiTora or impieties, which are pretended to be 
consequent to it ; because eveiy man knows that 
can he no truth, from whence falsehood naturally 
and immediately does derive; and he therefore 
believes liis first propositions, because he believes 
it innocent of such errors as are charged upon it, 
directly or consequently. 

So that now, since no error, neither for itself, 
nor its consequents, is to be charged as criminal 
upon a pious person, since no simple error is a sin, 
nor does condemn us before the throne of God, 
Bince he is so pitiful to our crimes, that he pardons 
many tie loto el inlegro, in all makes ubatement for 
the violence of temptation, and the surprisal and 
invasion of our faculties, and, therefore, much less 
will demand of us an account for our weaknesses; 
and since the strongest un demanding cannot pre- 
tend to such an imniuuity and exemption from the 
condition of men, aa not to be deceived and con- 
fess its weakness ; it remains, we inq^uire what d.e- 
irtinenf is to be used towards petaoTis o^ a ft;\Sst- 
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ing persuasion, when we are (I do not say doubt- 
ful of a proposition, but) convinced that he that 
differs from us is in error ; for this was the first in- 
tention and the last end of this dis' 



SECTION xiir. 

Of the Deporlmeiil io be used towards Person* dit- 
agreeitig, and the Reasons why tkey art not to ht 
punished with Death, ifc. 

For although every man may be deceived, yet 
some are right and may knotv it too, for every man 
that may err does not therefore certainly en; and 
if he errs because he recedes from his rule, then if 
he follows it he may do right; and if ever any m 
upon just grounds did change his opinion, then 
was in the right and was sure of it too ; and, sl^ 
though confidence is mistaken for a just persuoeic 
many limes, yet some men are confident, and hai 
reason so to be. Now when tliia happens, iX 
question is, what deportment they are to use t(X 
wards persons that disagree from them, and by cot 
sequence are in error. 

1. Thee no Cliristian is to be put to death, dii 
membered, or otherwise directly persecuted for hi 
opinion, which does not teach impiety or blasphemy 
If it plainly and apparently brings in a crime, u 
himself does act it or encourage it, then the motl 
of fact is puniahaWe accotd\n%\Ki Vts -^tQi^rtioo 
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^Tiity; as, if he preaches treason or seditiOD, 
iopinion is not hia excuse, because it brings in a 
, and a man ia neyer the less traitor because 
E believes it lawful to commit treason ; and a man 

^ is a morderer if he kills his brother unjustly, al- 

I though he thinks he does God good service in it. 

. Matters of fact are equally judicable, whether the 
principle of them be from within or from B'ithout ; 
and if a man could pretend to innocence in being 
seditious, blasphemous, or perjured, by persuad- 
ing himself it is lawful, there were as great a gate 
opened to all iniquity as will entertain all the pre- 
tences, the desigas, the impostures, and disguiseB 
of the world. And therefore God hath taken order, 
that all rules concerning matters of fact and good 
life shall be so clearly explicated that, without the 
crime of the man, he cannot be ignorant of all his 
practical duty. J\nd therefore the apostles and 
primitive doctors made no scruple of condemning 
such persons for heretics that did dogmatise a sin. 
He that teaeheth others to sin is worse than he 
that commits the crime, whether he be tempted by 
his own interest, or encouraged by the other's doc- 
trine. It was as bad in Basilides to teach it to be 
lawful to renounce faith and religion, and take all 
manner of oaths and covenants in time of perse- 
cution, as if himself had done bo; nay, it is as 
much worse, as the mischief ia more universal, or 
as a fountain is greater than a drop of water taken 
from il. He that writes treason in a book, or 
preaches sedition in a pulpit, and persuades it to 
the people, is the greatest traitor and incendiary, 
and his opinion there is the fountain of a sin ; and 

I therefore could not he entertained in his under- 
tsnding upon weakness, or inculpa\i\e ot vmyiccoX 
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pr^udice : he cannot, from Scripture or divt 
velation, have any pretence to colour tlmt so tol] 
as to seduce either a wise or an honest man. If it 
rests there and goes no further, it is not cognizi- 
ble, and so scapes that way ; but if it be published, 
and comes, d stylo ad mackaram, [ua Tertullian'i 
phrase is,) " from the pen to the sword," then il 
becomes matter of fact in principle and in persUSi 
aion, and is just so punishable as is the crime thai 
il persuades. Such were they of whom St, Pan 

complains,* who brought in damnable doctrines ai 

lusts. St. Paul's, ' I would they were even cut ot 
is j ust of them ; take it in any sense of rigour afl 
severity, so it be proportionable to the crime, < 
criminal doctrine. Such were those of whom God 
spake in Deut, xiii. : 'If any prophet tempts to 
idolatry, saying, Let ua go after other gods, 
shall be slain.' But these do not come into tJii» 
question. But the proposition is to be understood 
concerning questions disputable as matter of opi- 
nion, which also, for all that law of killing, such 
false prophets were permitted with impunity in ihe 
synagogue, as appears beyond exception i 
great divisions and disputes between the PharisM 
and the Sadducees. I deny not, but certaia a 
known idolatry, or any other sort of practical f: 
piety, with its principiant doctrine may be punishl 
corporally, because it is no other but matter of fi 
but no matter of mere opinion, no errors tfa&t ( 
themselves are not sins, are to be pei-secuted, <l 
punished by death, or corporal inflictions. ~" '' 
is now to he proved. 

2. All the former discourse is sufficient arga 
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ment bow easy it is for us, in such matters, to be 
deceived. So long as Cbristian religios was n. 
simple profession of the articles of belief, and a 
hearty prosecution of the rules of good life, the 
fewness of the articles and the clearness of the 
rule was cause of the' seldom prevarication. But 
when divinity is swelled up to so great a body, 
when the several questions, which the peevishness 
and wantouness of siiiteen ages have commenced, 
are concenlered into one, and from all these ques- 
tions something ia drawn into the body of theology 
till it hath ascended up to the greatness of a moun- 
tain, and the sum of divinity collected by Aquinas 
fes a volume as great as was that of Livy, 
ked at in the epigram. 



" Qucm mea rix loiiim bibliotheca capit. 



it is impossible for any industry to consider so 
many particulars, in the infinite numbers of ques- 
tiops as are necessary to be considered before we 
I with certainty determine any. And after all 
B considerations which we can have in a whole 
, we are not sure not to be deceived. The oV 
ility of some questions, the nicety of some arti- 
, the intricacy of some revelations, the variety 
liaman understandings, the windings of logic, 
i tricks of adversaries, the subtlety of sophist£rs, 
p engagement of educations, personal affections, 
! portentous numlier of writers, the infinity of 
Uiorities, the vastness of some arguments, as 
pasting in enumeration of many particulars, the 
■certainly of others, the several degrees of pro- 
»ility, the difficulties of Scripture, the mvalidily 

rark which slieJus like mine cui scatce wraUMv" 
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of probation of tradition, the opposition of all ex- 
terior a^^uments to each other, and their open 
contestation, the public violence done to authors 
and records, the private arts and Hupplantingv 
the falsifyings, the indefatigable industry of 80m«( 
men to abiise all understandings and all peraui 
sions into their own opinions,— these, and thot 
Bands more, even all the difficulty of things 
all the weaknesses of man, and all the arta of tl 
devil, have made it impossible for any 
great variety of matter, not to be deceived. N( 
man pretends to it but the pope, and no man iS' 
more deceived than lie ia in that very particalar. 

3. From hence proceeds a danger which b con- 
sequent to this proceeding; for if we, who are so 
apt to be deceived and so insecure in our resolu- 
tion of questions disputable, should persecute n 
disagreeing person, we are not sure we do not fight 
against God; for if his proposition be tnie and per- 
secuted, then, because all truth derives from God. 
this proceeding is i^ainst God ; and therefore this 
is not to be done, upon Gamaliel's ground, lest per- 
adventure we be found to fight against God, of 
which, because we cim have no security (at least) 
in this case, we have all the guilt of a doubtful or 
an uncertain conscience. For if there be no security 
in the thing, as I have largely proved, the con- 
science, in such cases, is as uncertain as the ques- 
tion is: and if it he not donblfi]! where it is uncer- 
tain, it is because the man is not wise, but as con- 
fident as ignorant; the first without reason, and 
the second without excuse. And it is very dispro- 
portionable for a man to persecute another cer- 
tainly, for a proposition that, if he i 
vauld knnw is not ci;T\.a\n, -ilXeosX "Oftt wJsm 56 
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may innocently be uncertain of it. If he be 
_ ed he is certainly kilted ; but if he be called 

heretic it is not so certain that he is an heretic. It 
were good, therefore, that proceedings were accord- 
ing' to evidence, and the rivers not swell over the 
banks, nor a certain definitive sentence of death 
passed upon such persuasions which cannot cer- 
toioly be defined. And this argument is of so 
^Htch the more force because we see that the 
Ifieatest persecutions that ever have been were 
gainst truth, even against Christianity itself; and 
it was a prediction of our blessed Saviour, that 
persecution should be the lot of true believers : and 
if we compute the experience of suffering Chriaten- 
dom, and the prediction, that truth should suffer, 
with those few instances of suffering heretics, it is 
odds but persecution is on the wrong side, and that 
it is error and heresy that is cruel and tyrannical, 
especially since the truth of Jesus Christ, and of 
his religion, are so meek, so charitable, and so mer- 
ciful. And we may, in this case, exactly use the 
words of St. Paul : ' Bui, as then, he that was born 
after the flesh, persecuted him that was born after 
the spirit ; even so it is now ;' and so it ever will be 
till Christ's second coming. 

4. "Whoever persecutes a disagreeing person, arms 
all the world against himselfi" and all pious people 
of his own persuasion, when the scales of authority 
return to his adversary and attest his contradictory ; 
and then what can he urge for mercy for Iiimself, 

' " Qua comperto illi in noBtram pecniciem licentiore aadallit 
nBnabuntui."^ — Sl Aug, EpisI, ad Donal. FroconB. et Contr. ep 
Fiuid. " I[nnunedeb«i!ustinercel lantS patientis voUecudi agere 
quanta mecuni egerunt proximi meicum in "(eTOD iop™.\ew)ift. 
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or Ills party, that showeth none to others ? 
says, that he is to be spared because hi 
true, but the other was justly perseeuled becai 
he was in error, he is ridiculous ; for he 
dently believed to be a heretic as he believes hii; 
adversary such ; and whether he be or no, being the: 
thing in question, of this he is not to be his own 
judge ; but he that hath authority on his side will 
be sure to judge against him. So that what tither 
Bide can indifferently make nee of, it is good that 
neither would, because neither side can, witi reason 
sufficient, do it in prejudice of the other. If a maa j 
will say that every man must take his adventure, ' 
and if it happens authority to be with him, he will 
persecute his adversaries ; and if it turns against 
him he will bear it as well as he can, and hope 
for a reward of martyrdom and innocent sufleringL 
besides that thb is so equal to be said of all sidei 
besides that this is a way to make an eternal dit 
union of hearts and charities, and that it will mak 
Christendom nothing but a shambles, and a pei>>' 
petual butchery; and as fast as men's wits grow 
wanton, or confident, or proud, or abused, so ofieo 
there will be new executions and massacres^— 
besides alt this, it is most unreasonable and Diyuii^ 
as being contrarient to those laws of justice 
charity, whereby we are bound with greater 2e«I 
to spare and preserve an innocent than to 
a guUty person : and there is less maJice and ia- 
iquity in sparing the guilty than in condemnio 
the good; because it is in the power of men to n 
mit a guilty person to divine judicature, and fi 
divers causes not to use severity, but in no case; 
it lawful, neither hath God at all given to man 
power to condemn S0lc\i ijieKWTi?, as, tnams*. li 
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proved other thnn pious and innocent ; and there- 
fore it is better, if it should ho happen, that we 
■faould spare the innocent person and one that is 
lally deceived, than that, upon the turn of the 
tie true believers should be destroyed. 
id this very reason he tliat had authority suf- 
[ent and absolute to make laws, was pleased to 
ni^e as a reasonable inducement for the establish- 
ing of that law which he made for the indemnity of 
erring persons, It was in the parable of the tares 
mingled with the good seed, in the Lord's field ; 
the good seed (Christ himself being the interpreter) 
are the children of the kingdom, the tares are the 
children of the wicked one; upon this conies the 
precept, ' Gather not the tares by themselves, but 
let them both grow together till the harvest,' that 
is, tUl the day of judgment This parable hath 
been toilured infinitely to make it confess its mean- 
ing, but we shall soon dispatch it. All the difH- 
culty and variety of exposition is reducible to these 
two questions : what is meant by gather not, and 
what by tares P That is, what kind of sword 
is forbidden, and what kind of persons are to be 
tolerated ? The former is clear, for the spiritual 
sword is not forbidden to be used to any sort of 
criminals, for that would destroy the power of 
excommunication : the prohibition therefore lies 
against tlie use of the temporal sword in cutting off 
some persons; who they are is the next difficulty- 
But by tares, or the children of the wicked one, are 
meant, either persons of ill lives, wicked persons 
only ia re practicd, (in conduct;) or else another 
kind of evil persons, men criminal or faulty in re 

Eeciuali, (in understanding.) One or other of 
two must be meant — a third 1 Vnuw tojV- 
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But the former cannot be meant, because it would 
destroy all bodies politic, which cannot conaist 
without lawB, nor laws without a compulsory and 
a power of the sword ; therefore, ifcriminals « 
to be let alone till the day of judgment, t 
politic must stand or fall ad arbilriym imptorum, 
" according to the pleasure of evil men ;" and n 
thing g;ood could be protected, not innocence itself J 
nothing could be secured but violence and tyraimy> 
It follows then, that since a kind of persons whidi 
are indeed faulty are to be tolerated, it must b« 
meant of persons faulty in another kind, in which 
the Gospel had not, in other places, clearly « 
blished a power externally compulsory; aud tha«> 
fore, since in all actions practically criminal S 
power of the sword is permitted, here, where it b 
denied, must mean a crime of another kind, an<^ 
by consequence, errors intellectual, commonly caU 
led heresy. 

And, after all this, the reason there given c 
firms this interpretation,* for therefore it is forbid 
den to cut off these tares, lest we also pull up tl 
wheat with them, which is the sum of these twd 
last arguments. For, because heresy b of 80 n 
consideration and difficult sentence, in thinking U 
root up heresies we may, by our mistakes, ■(■ ds 
stroy true doctrine; which, although it be pfiesibl 
to be done, in all cases of practical question, hy 
mistake.'yet, because estemal actions are more d 
cemible than inward speculations and opinion^i 

" Vide St. Chrjsoiit, Horn, ilvii. in cap. 13, Man. et 
August. QuffiBt. in cap. 13, Matt. Si, Cyprian. Ep, lib. : 
Ep. 1. ThniphjrL in 13, Matt. 

+ S. HieroD. in cap. 13, Matt, ait, " Per hanc parabolam ri 
oificari, nc in rebus dubVis ^iiiecirfs B>A ViSuivcim;' 
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^ocent persons are not so easily mistaken for the 
'a actions criminal as in matters of inward 
Kuasion. And upon that very reason St. Mar- 

1 was zealous to have procured a revocation of a 
commisston granted to several tribunes, to make 
inquiry in Spain for sects and opinions : for under 
colour of rooting' out the Priscillianista there was 
much mischief done, and more likely to happen to 
the orthodox; for it happened then, as olleatimes 
Mnce, " a heretic was sometimes discovered rather 
by his pallid (.-ountenance and his dress than by 
hifl creed."* They were no good inquisitors of heret- 
ical pravity, bo Sulpitius witnesses. But, secondly, 
the reason aaya, that therefore these persons are so 
lo be permitted as not to be persecuted, lest, when 
a revolution of human affairs sets contrary opinions 
in the throne or chair, they who were persecuted 
before should now themselves become persecutors 
of others, and so, at one time or other, before or 
after, the wheat be rooted up, and the truth be 
persecuted. But as these reasons confirm the law 
and this sense of it, so, abstracting from the law, it 
is of itself concluding by an aigument ab mcom- 
modo, (from inconvenience,) and that founded 
upon the principles of justice and rigbt reason, as I 
formerly alleged. 

5. We are not only uncertain of finding oot 
truths, in matters disputable, but we are certain 
that the best and ablest doctors of Christendom -f- 
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huvc been actually deceived in matters of great 
concemmeut ; which thing is evident ia all those 
iBStances of persona from whose doctrines all aorti 
of Christians, respectively, take liberty to dtssenL 
The errors of Papioa, Irensua, Lactantius, Justta 
Mni'tyr, in the millenary opinion ; of St. Cyprian, 
Firmilian, the Asian and African faLhers, in the 
question of rebapLization ; St. Austin, in his decre- 
tory and uncharitable sentence E^ainst the unbap> 
tized children of Christian parents; the Roman or 
the Greek doctors, in the tjuestion of tbe proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, and in the matter of 
images, are examples beyond exception. " The 
errore that attach to the minds of men arc number^ 
less."* Now, if these great personages had been 
persecuted or destroyed for their opinions, who 
should bave answered tbe invaluable loss tbe 
church of God should have Bustdined, in mil 
so excellent, so exemplary, and so great lights ? 
But, then, if these persons erred, and by a 
quence might have been destroyed, what shonM 
have become of others whose understanding 
lower, and their security less, their errors morc^ 
and their danger greater P At this rate all meii' 
should have passed through the fire; for who 
escape when St. Cyprian and St. Austin caimot t 
Now, to say these persons were not to be pei«e- 
cuted because, although they had errors, yet nona 
condemned by the church at that time or befoie^ 
is to say nothing to the purpose, nor nothing that 

Gunque parte poseit intelljgi Deua. Postrema llli in t<k saevba^ 

S!ii nullo lali enore decepti sunt, quali vos ilecepto* rideot."— 
c. August. Conu. £p. Fund. 
* 'A/jfi t 'ovSpuiwiav ffiaiv 'nfiirXaKini 'avapi^it^rm- 
tpi/iavral. 
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is true. Not true, because St. Cyprian's error was 
condemned by pope Stephen, wbich, in the present 
aiaee of the prevailing party in tbe church of 
JBome, is to be condemned by tlie church. Not to 
tbe porpose, because it is nothing else but to say 
&Kt the church did tolerate their errors ; for since 
those opinions were open and manifest to tbe world, 
that the church did not condemn them, it was either 
'because those opinions were by the church not 
thought to be errors, orif they were, yet she thought 
£t to tolerate the eri'or and the erring person. 
And if she would do so still it would, in most 
cases, be better than now it is. And yet, if the 
church had condemned them it had not altered the 
case as to this question ; for either the persons, upon 
the condemnation of their error, should have been 
persecuted, or not. If not, why shall they now, 
against the instance and precedent of those ages 
who were confessedly wise and pioua, and whose 
practices are often made t« us arguments to follow? 
If yea, and that they had been persecuted, it is 
the thing which this argument condemns, and the 
loss of the church had been invaluable in the losing 
or the provocation and temptation of such rare per- 
sonages; and the example and the rule of so ill 
COQBequence, that all persons might, upon the 
fame ground, have suffered ; and though some had 
escaped, yet no man could have any more security 
ima punishment than from error. 

6. Either the disagreeing person is in error or 
not, but a true believer ; in either of the cases, to 
{tersecute him is extremely imprudent. For if he 
be & true believer, then it is a clear case that we do 
open violence to God, and his servants, and his 
itnith. If he he in error, what greattt ttiM>j toa& 
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stupidity than to give to error the glory of mar 
tyrdom, and the ad^iUitages which are accidental!] 
conae(|UBnt to a persecution ? For as it waa ttw 
of the martyrs, Quolits morimur loties itaseimuf ;' 
and the increase of their trouble was the increas 
of their confidence aud the establishment of thei 
persuasions, so it is in all false opinions; for tha 
an opinion is true or false, is extrinsical or accl 
dental to the consequents and advanta^s 
by being afflicted. And there is a popular pit 
that follows all persons in misery, and tbat n 
passion breeds likeness of affections, and that t 
often produces likeness of persuasion ; and so much 
the rather, because there arises a jealoosy and 
pregnant suspicion that they who [lersecule i 
opinion arc destitute of sufficient arguments W 
confute it, and that the hangman is the best d' 
putant. For if those arguments which they hac 
for their own doctrine were a sufficient ground ol 
confidence and persuasion, men would be W 
willing to use those means which are better o 
pliances with human understanding, which bmi 
naturally do satisfy it, which are more human o^ 
Christian, than that way which satisfies none, ^ " 
destroys many, which provokes more, which nmkA 
all men jealous. To »>hich add, that those who d' 
for their opinion leave in all men great arg 
of the heartiness of their belief, of the confidenceq 
their persuasion, of the piety and innocency « 
their persons, of the purity of their intention alt 
simplicity of purposes ; that they are persons b 
tally disinterested and separate from design, F( 
no interest can be so great as to be put in baJanfl 

" " Aa often aa we &e, Bii olwR 3.0 ■«o\iE^n.i&l.sN«." 



^^ainat a man's life and his soul, and he does very 
'mpnidently ser^e his ends who aeeingly and fore- 
Imowingly loses his life in the prosecution of them. 
Juat as if Titiua should offer to die for Sempronius, 
Dpon condition he might receive twenty talents 
when he had done his work. It ia certainly an ar- 
goment of a great love, and a great confidence, 
wid a great sincerity, and a great hope, when a 
man lays down his life in attestation of a proposi- 
1. ' Greater luve than this hath no niaoj than 
to lay down his life,' saith our hlessed Saviour, 
And although laying of a wager is an argument of 
fionGdence more than tmth, yet laying such a 
wager, staking of a man's soul, and pawning hia 
life, gives a hearty testimony that the person is 
honest, confident, resigned, charitahle, and noble. 
And I know, not whether truth can do a person or 
a cause more advantages than these can do to an 
error. And therefore, besides the impiety, there 
is great imprudence in canonizing a heretic and 
consecj'ating an error by such means, which were 
better preserved as encouragements of truth and 
comforts to real and true martyrs. And it is not 
amiss to observe, that this very advantage was 
taken by heretics, who were ready to show and 
boast their catalogues of martyrs ; in particular, 
the Circumcellians did so, and the Donatists ; and 
yet the first were heretics, the second schismatics. 
And it was remarkable in the scholars of Priscil- 
lian, who, as they had their master in the reputa- 

Ition of a saint while he was living, so when he was 
dead they had him in veneration as a martyr ; 
they with reverence and devotion carried his, and 
the bodies of his slain companions, to an honour- 
able sepuhhre, and counted it religion Wi 6>Kea.t\i-^ 
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tlie Dame of Priscillion. So that the extingoishini 
of the pei-son gives life and credit to his doctrint 
and when Xm is dead he yet speaks more efFeetuaUj 

7. It is unnatural and unreasonable to p 
disagreeing; opinions. Unnatural ; for understm 
ing being a thing wholly spiritual, cannot be r 
strained, and therefore neither punished by CO 
poral afflictions. It is in aitend republicd, a matter a 
another world ; you may as well cure the colic b 
brushing a. man's clothes, or fill a man's belly wit 
a syllogism : these things do not communicate i 
matter, and therefore neither in action nor _ 
and since all punishments, in a prudent govern 
ment, punish the offender to prevent a fatui 
crime, and so it proves more medicinal than vii 
dictive, the punitive act being in order to the cm 
and prevention ; and since no punishment of U 
body can cure a disease in the soul, it is dispropop 
tionable in nature ; and in all civil govemmeid, 1 
punish where the punishment can do no good, i 
may be an act of tyranny, but never of jusfica 
For is an opinion ever the mgre true or false fo 
being persecuted ? Some men have believed it tl 
more, as being provoked into a confidence an 
vexed into a resolution ; but the thing itself is Hi 
the truer ; and though the hangman may confuti 
a man with an inexplicable dilemma, yet not o 
vince his understanding; for such premises < 
infer no conclusion hut that of a man's life; an 
wolf may as well give laws to the understanding U 
he whose dictates are only propounded ir 
and writ in blood. And a dog is as capable of I 
law as a man, if there be no choice in his o 
nor discourse in his choice, nor reason to sotiaQ 
his discourse, AiiA »ia \\. 'w M-nwsXvixai., va it > 
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^reasonable thnt Sempronius should Tuice Caius 
Wio be of his opinion, because Serapmnius is consul 
1 tliisyear and commands the Ijjctors; as if he that 
~ "\ & man cannot but be infallible : and if he 
I be not, why should I do violence to my conscience 
I becanse he can do violence to my person P 

8. Force in matters of opinion can do no good, 
I bat is very apt to do hurt ; for no man can cliange 
' a opinion when he will, or he satixlied in his reo- 
1 tfiat his opinion is false because discounte- 
nanced. If a man could change his opinion when 
be liate, he miglit cure many inconveniences of his 
~~~ ; all his fears and his sorrows would soon dia- 
d, if he would but alter his opinion, whereby 
be is persuaded that such an accident that afflicts 
bim is an evil, and snch an object formidable; let 
him but believe himself impregnable, or that he re- 
ceives a benefit when lie is plundered, disgraced, 
imprisoned, condemned, uad afflicted, neither hie 
sleeps need to be disturbed, nor his quietness dis- 
composed. But if a man cannot change his opi- 
nion when he lisls, nor ever does heartily or reso- 
Intely but when he cannot do otherwise, then to 
use force may make him an hypocrite but never 
to be a right believer ; and so, instead of erecting a 
trophy to God and true religion, we build a monu- 
ment for the devil. Infinite examples are recorded 
in church alory to this very purpose ; but Socrates 
instances in one for all ; for when Eleusius, bishop 
of Cyzicum, was threatened by the emperor Valens 
with banishment and confiscation if he did not 
Bobscribc to the decree of Ariminum, ■jit last he 
yielded to the Arian opinion, and presently fell 
into great torment of conscience, openly at C'yzicum 
recanted the error, asked God and vbe cVuT«fti ^ot- 
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giveness, and complained of the emperor's injus^ 
tice, and that waa all the ^ood the Arian partj gt* 
by offering Tiolence to his conscience. And s 
many families in Spain, which are, as they ca 
them, new Christians, and of a suspected faith, inb 
which they were forced hy the tyranny of the Ib 
rjuifiitton, and yet are secret Moots, is evidenc 
enongh of the inconvenience of preaching a dot 
trine in in ore gladii cmentandi, at the point ef til 
sword. For it either punishes a man for keepii^ 
good conscience or forces him into a bad ; it eitjie 
punishes sincerity or persuades hypocrisy ; 
secutes a truth or drives into error; and it teache 
a man to dissemble and to be safe, but never to b 
honest. 

9. It is one of the glories of Christian religim 
that it was so pious, excellent, miraculous, and pef 
Ruasive that it came in upon its own piety an 
wisdom, with no other force but a torrent of arja 
ments, and demonetration of the Spirit; a. migbti 
rushing wind to beat down all strong holds, ■ 
every high thought and imagination ; but towoi' 
the persons of men it was always ftilt of n 
and charity, compliance and toleration, c 
sion and bearing with one another, " restoring pa 
sons ovei-taken with an error, in the spirit of meel 
ness, considering lest we also be tempted." Tb 
consideration is as prudent and the propositioii t 
just as the precept is charitable and the preceded 
was pious and holy. Now, things are best coffl 
served with that which gives it the first being, an 
which is agreeable to its temper and constituticH 
That precept which it chiefly preaches, in order 1 
all the blessedness in the world, that is, of meek 
ness, mercy, aT\t\ t\ia.t\Vy,^C)\i\«iii,\ssi\it?s«,TVft itselE 
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id proniote its own interest. For, indeed, nothing 
will do it BO well; nothing doth so excellently insi- 
saate itself into the understandings and afiectiona 
of men, as when the actions and persuasions of a 
aect, and every part and principle and promotion 
are univocal. And it would be a mighty dis- 
paragement to BO glorious an institution, that in its 
principle it should be merciful and humane, and in 
the promotion and propag'ation of it so inhuman; 
and it would be improbable and unreasonable that 
the sword should be used in the persuasion of one 
]»t>position, and yet, in the persuasion of thewhole 
religion, nothing like it. To do so may serve the 
end of a temporal prince, but never promote the 
honour of Christ's kingdom; it may secure a de- 
sign of Spain, but will ¥ery much disserve Christen- 
dom, to offer to support it by that which good men 
believe to be a distinctive cognizance of the Maho- 
metan religion from the excellency and piety of 
Christianity, whose sense and spirit is described in 
those excellent word3ofSt.Paul,2 rim.ii.24; 'The 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but he gentle 
unto all men, in meetness instructing those that 
oppose themselves, if God peradventure will give 
tJiem repentance to the acknowledging the truth.' 
5niey that oppose themselves must not he stricken 
^ any of God's servants ; and, if yet any man will 
(piite these who are his opposites in opinion, he 
^ill get nothing by that; he must quit the title of 
Iwing a servant of God for his pains- And I think 
« distinction of persons secular and ecclesiastical 
will do no advantage for an escape; becaase even 
ibe secular power, if it he Christian and a servant 
of God, must not be ' a striker ; the servant of the 
Lord must not strive.' I mean in those ca&ea-wVw^; 
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meekness or instruction is the remedy, oriftbecose 
be irremediable, abscission by censures is tbe pe- 
nalty. 

10. And if yet in tbe nature of tbe thing it were 
neither unjust nor unreasonable, yet tliere is nothing 
under God Almighty that hath power over tbe sou! 
of man so us to commnnd a persuasion, or to Jud^ 
a disagreeing. Human positive laws direct all 
external acts in order to several ends, and tbe judges 
take cognizance accordingly ; but no man can 
command the will, or punish him that obeys the 
law against his will : for, because its end is served 
in external obedience, it neither looks after more, 
neither can it be served by more, nor take notice of 
any more. And yet, possibly, the unde ■'standing 
is leas subject to human power than the will, for 
the human power hath a command over est^mal 
acts, which naturally and regularly flow from ihe 
vpill ; and at most, suppose a direct act of will, but 
always either a direct or indirect volition, primary 
or accidental ; but the understanding is a natural 
factUty, subject to no command but where the com- 
mand is itself a reason fit to satisfy and pereuade 
it. And therefore God commanding us tu believe 
such revelations, persuades and satisfies the under- 
standing by bis commanding and revealing: for 
there is no greater probation in tbe world tlukt ■ 
proposition is true, than because God hath com- 
manded us to believe it. But because no mans 
command is a satisfaction to the understanding;, or 
a verification of the proposition, therefore the ua- 
dei-standing is not subject to human authority. 
They may persuade, but not enjoin where Gc*^ 
hath not ; and where God hath, if it appears so tA 
hijn, he is an infideY it \ie does, iiq\. \icUeva it And^ 
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K all men have no other efficacy or authoiity on 
Be understanding but by persuasion, proposal, 
Etd entreaty, then a man is bound to assent but 
Ificordiug to the operation of the argument, and 
the energy of persuasion ; neither, indeed, can he, 
though he would never so fain ; and he that, out 
of fear and too much compliance and desire to be 
safe, shall desire to bring his understanding with 
some luxation to the belief of human dictates and 
authorities, may as oftcA miss of the truth as hit it, 
lut is sure always to lose the comfort of truth, be- 
MDBe be believes it upon indirect, insufficient, and 
incompetent arguments i and as his desire it should 
be so is his best argument that it is so, so the 
bleasing of men is his best reward, and liis not 
being condemned and contradicted all the posses- 
ion of a truth. 



SECTION XIV. 

Qf thf Practice of Ckrislian Churches towards Per- 
t<Mia disagreeing, and iehen Persecalion Jirsl. came 



Amd thus this truth hath been practised in ail 
^bines of Christian religion, when there were no col- 
lateral designs on foot, nor interests to be served, 
ttor passions to be satisfied. In St. Paul's time, 
though the censure of heresy were not so loose ojid 
forwui'd as afterwards ; and all that were called 
heretics were clearly such, and liighly criminal ; 
yet as their crime was, so was their censure, that 
is, spiritual. Tliey were first a(\mcm\s\ift4, otvce A. 
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least, for so Irenteus,* Tei'LulliaDjt Cypriao.J Am- 
brose,§ and Jerome,|| read that place of Titas iii. 
But since that time all men, and at that time 
some read it, ' after a second admonition" reject a 
heretic. Rejection from the communion of saints, 
after two warnings, that is the penalty. St. John 
expresses it by not eating with them, not bidding 
them God speed; but the persons against whom 
he decrees so severely, are such as denied Christ 
to be come in the flesh, direct antichrists ; and, let 
the sentence be as high as it lists, in this cose all 
that I observe is, that since in so damnable doctrines 
nothing but spiritual censure, separation from the 
communion of the faithful, was enjoined and pre- 
scribed, we cannot pretend to an apostolical pre- 
cedent, if in matters of dispute and innocent ques- 
tion, and of great uncertainty and no malignity, 
we should proceed to sentence of death. 

For it is but an absurd and illiterate arguing, to 
say that excommunication is a greater punish- 
ment, and killing a less; and, therefore, whoerer 
may be excommunicated may also be put to death: 
(which, indeed, is the reasoning that Bellarmine 
uses;) for, first, excommunication is not directly 
and of itself a greater punishment than corpora] 
death ; because it is indefinite and incompltMu 
and In order to a further punishment, which, if ~ 
happens, then the excommunication was 
to it; if it does not, the excommunication did 
signify half so much as the loss of a member, nudl 
less death. For it may be totally ineflectnal. ^thi 
by the iniquity of the proceeding or repentance t 
the person ; and, in all times and cases, it is a nM 

• lib. iii. c. 3. t De Prffiscript 

i Lib. b4 Qu'irinum. % InWntXotani. -^ Vodtm, 
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dicine if the man please ; if he will not, but perse- 
veres in his impiety, then it is himself that brings 
Ijfiie censure to effect, that actuates the judgment, 
\B.d gives a sting and an energy upon that which 
" erwise would he xf<p<''^"P"c, "an authority without 
Secondly, but when it is at worat, it does 
it kill the soul, it only consigns it to that death 
^ich it had deserved, and should have received 
idependently from that sentence of the church. 
kirdly, and yet excommunication is to admirable 
hirpose; for whether it refers to the person cen- 
r to others, it is prudential in itself, it is ex- 
JDplary to others, it is medicinal to all. For the 
a censured is by this means threatened into 
_r, and the threatening made the more energe- 
1 upon him because, by fiction of law, or as it 
i, by a sacramental representment, the pains of 
e made presential to him; and so becomes 
I act of piiident judicature and excellent dis- 
^line, and the best instrument of spiritual go- 
luse the nearer the thi'catening is 
idaced to matter, and the more present and cir- 
ia made, the more operative it is 
r spirits while they are immerged in mat~ 
And this is the full sense and power of ex- 
munication in its direct intention : consequently 
1 accidentally other evils might follow it, as in 
e times of the apostles the censured persona were 
■ffeted by Satan ; and even at this day there is 
IS security even to the temporal condition of such 
leraou whom his spiritual parents have anathe- 
lUtised. But, besides this, I know no warrant to 
Enn any thing of es communication, for the sen- 
jDce of the church does but declare, not effect th«, 
pal sentence of damnation. VJ\\oe\« iwaeiift* 
Ml 
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excomuiuniculion deserves damnation ; and hetbat 
repents shall be saved, though he die oat of the 
church's external communion ; and if he does not 
repent he shall be damned, though he was not ex* 
communicate. 

But suppose il greater than the sentence of cor- 
poral death, yet it follows not because hereticiH 
may be excommunicate therefore killed ; for from, 
a greater to a less, in a Rereral kind of things, 
the argument concludes not It is a greater thing 
to make an excellent discourse than to make a 
shoe ; yet he that can do the greater cannot do tbia 
less. An angel cannot beget a man, and yet he 
can do a greater matter, in that kind of operationa 
which we term spiritual and angelical. Andif th' 
were concluding, that whoever may be excommu- 
nicate may be killed, then, because of excommn- 
nications the church is confessed the sole and en- 
tire judge, she is also an absolute disposer oE 
the lives of persons. I believe this will be bat 
ill doctrine in Spain : for in Uulld Cm«a Dq. 
the king of Spain is every year excommunicated OB 
Maunday Thursday. But if, hy the same power, 
he might also he put to death, (as upon this grouncl 
he may,] the pope might, with more ease, be iu> 
veiled in that part of St. Peter's patrimony whi 
that king hath invaded and surprised. But hesidet 
this, it were extreme harsh doctrine in a Roman con 
aistory, from whence excommunications issue &r tris 
fles, for fees, for not suffering themselves infinitalyM 
be oppressed, for any thing ; if this be greater tirU 
death, how great a tyranny is that which does n- — 
than kill men for less than trifles; or else howinc© 
quent is that argument which concludes its pi]i4 
pose upon so false pteWrvce m\<1 ?m.^v'«*^'*sq.'- 
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Well, however zealous the apostles were against 
iretics, yet none were by them or their dictates 
Bt to detkth. Tbe death of Annanias and Sapphira, 
id the blindness of Elymas the sorcerer, amount 
n to this, for they were miraculous inflictions; 
id the first was a punishment to vow-breach and 
ierileg«, the second of sorcery and open contest- 
Ion against the religion of Jesns Christ ; neither 
'them concerned the case of this present question, 
r if the case were the same, yet the autjiority is 
the same; for he that inflicted these punish- 
nts was infallible, and of a power competent; 
no man at this day is so. But, as yet, people 
■e converted by miracles, and preaching, and dia- 
ii^; and heretics, by the same means, were re- 
irgued, and all men instructed, none tortured 
rtheir opinion. And this continued till Christian 
ople were vexed by dlsiigreeing; persons, and 
le impatient and peevish, by tlieir own too much 
ofidence, and the lusuriancy of a prosperous for- 
le; hut then they would not endure persons 
it did dogmatize any thing which might intrench 
iwi their repntation or their interest And it is 
lervable, that no man nor no age did ever teach 
tfie lawfulness of putting heretics to death, till they 
grew wanton with prosperity. But when the re- 
putation of the governors was concerned, when the 
interests of men were endangered, when they had 
something to lose, when they had built their esti- 
mation upon ttie credit of disputable questions, 
n they began to he jealous of other men, when 
y overvalued themselves and their own opinions, 
I some peraons invaded bishoprics upon pre- 
" lew opinions — ^then they, as they thrived 
I the fiirour of emperors, and in V\\ft fevntcssa lA 
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tbeir disputes, solicited tfae temporal power to I 
banish, to fine, to imprison, and to kill their ad- f 
Teraaries. 

So that the case stands thus ; — In the best times, I 
amongst the best men, when there were fewer tem- 1 
poral ends to be served, when religion and the I 
pure and simple designs of Christianity were only I 
to be promoted ; in those times, and amongst such f 
men, no persecution was actual, nor persuaded, not P 
allowed, towards disagreeing persons. E 
men had ends of their own and not of Cbrist's, a 
they receded from their duty, and religion from 
its purity j as Christianity began to be compound- 
ed with interests, and blended with temporal de- 
signs, so men were persecuted for their opinions. 
This is most apparent, if we consider when perse- 
cution first came in, and if we observe how it was 
checked by the holiest and the wisest persoiiB. 

The first great instance I shall note, was in FriB> 
cillian and bia followers, who were condemned W 
death by the tyrant Maximus: which inst&nc^ 
although St. Jerome observes as a punishment and 
judgment for the crime of heresy, yet is of no usa 
in the present question, because Maximus put s< 
Christians of all sorts to death promiscuously, an 
tbolic and heretic, without choice ; and thejvfbn 
the Prise ill innists might as well have called it | 
judgment upon the catholics, as the catholics upon 
them. 

But when Ursa?us and Statius, two biabops, pRh 
cured the Priscillianiats' death, by the power thq 
had at court, St. Martin was so asgry at them fi 
their cruelty, that lie excommunicated them botl^ 
And St. Ambrose, upon the same stock, denied U 
a to l\ie IWcio-M. K-ai\Inc asua^iint thai 
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ulpitius gives of tlie story is this : " The example 
LS worse than the men. Ifthe men were heretical 
e execution of them, however, was unchrbtian,"* 
But it was of more authority that the Nicene 
ithers sapplicate<l the emperor, and prevailed for 
le banishment of Ariua ;f of this we can give no 
iier account, hot that, by the history of the time, we 
le baseness enough, and personal misdemeanour, 
td factiousness of spirit in Arius to have deserved 
orse than banishment,} though the obliquity of 
is opinion were not put uito the balance ; which we 
ive reason to believe was not so much as consider- 
I, because Constan tine gave toleration to differing 
pillions, and Arius himself was restored upon 
nch conditions to his country and office, which 
lould not stand with the ends of the catholics, if 
bey had been severe exactors of concurrence and 
nion of persuasions. 

: I am still within the scene of ecclesiastical per- 
la, and am considering what the opinions of the 
medest and the holiest prelates were concerning 
H great question. If we will believe St. Austin, 
who was a credible person,) no good man did allow 
t, " No good men approve of inflicting death upon 
ny one, though he be a heretic."^ This was St. 
luslin's final opinion ; for he had first been of the 
ind that it was not honest to do any violence to 

* " Hoc modo homines luce indignisrami peasimo esemplo 

!kti rant." 

t Sozom. lib. i. c. 20. 

J Sgcrat. lib i. c, SB. cnnt. Crcscon. OraroniBt lib. iii. c. 6fl. 

^ Vide etiaiu EpisL Ixi, ad Dulcilium, et Kpisl. clviii, e( cicis. M 

lib. i. c. 29. coQt, tit. Pelilian . Vide etUm Social, lib. iii. c 3, eL 29. 

§ " NulliB lamen bonis in CBlhoUca hoc placet, si usqae «d mor- 
Uxa in ^upnquBm, licet hffireticuni, BBriatiir."— Lib. iL cap. 5. 
Betracrtl. Vide Episl. IB, ad Vincent, ecript. -post Reti«l, et 
Spist. 50, ad BonifiC, 
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mispersuu«leil persons ; and when, upon an M# 
dent happening in Hippo, he had altered and re- 
tracted that part of the opinion, yet, then also he 
excepted death, and would by no means have nnj 
mere opinion made capital. But for aught appears, 
St. Austin had greater reason to liave retracted 
that retraction tlian hie first opinion : for his bbj- 
ing, of nuUh bonis plaeel, " no good men approve 
of it," was as true as the thing was reasonable it 
should he so. Witness those known testimonies of 
Tei'tullian," Cyprian,t LactantiiiB.I Jerome,| Sul- 
pitius Severua.ll Miniitiu8,5f Hilary," Damascen.f 
Chrysostom,! Theophylar;t,§ and Bernard,]) and 
divei's others, whom the reader may find qnoied 
by the archbishop of Spalato.^f 

Against this concurrent testimony my reading 
can furnish me with no adversary nor contraryin- 
stances, but in Atticus of Constantinople, Theodo- 
siiis of Synada, in Statins and UrBteua, before reck- 
oned. Only, indeetl, some of the later popes of 
Rome began to be busy and unmerciful, but it 
then when tliemselvea were secure, and their in- 
terests great, and their temjKiral concemmenis 
highly considerable. 

For it is most true, and not amiss to observe 
that no man who was under the ferula did ever 
think it lawful to have opinions forced, or heretii 
put to death; and yet many men, who themselTea- 
have escaped the danger of a pUe and & fa^ol, 

"Ad Swpulrun. + Lib. lii. Ep. I. Epist, 

t Lib. V. c 3D. § In cap. 13. Mau. et in cap. 2. Hm, 

II In Vit St. Maidn. If Ociar. " Coat. Ausenl. Aw, 

+ 3 Sect. c. 32. t In cap. 13, M»tt. Horn. 47. 

g In Evaiig;. Matt. \\ In vccba Aposl. Sdes ex andlni 

If Lib. viii, tie Rn^. Ecc\«. tai;. R. 
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have changed tlieir opinion just as the case wns 
altered ; that is, as themselvea were unconcerned in 
the suffering'. Petilian, Parmeoion, and Ganden- 
tina,* by no means would allow it lawful, for them- 
selves were in danger, and were upon that aide that 
is ill thought of and discountenanced : but Gre- 
gory f and Leo, X popes of Rome, upon whose side 
the authority and advantages were, thoughtit lawful 
liiey should be punished and persecuted, for them- 
selves were unconcerned in the danger of suffering. 
And therefore St, Gregory commends the exarch 
of Ravenna, for forcing them who dissented from 
those men who called themselves the church. And 
there were some divines in the Lower Germany, 
who, upon great reasons, spake against the tyranny 
of the inquisition, and restraining prophesying, 
who yet, when they had shaked off the Spanish 
yoke, began to persecute tlieir brethren. It was 
unjust in them, in all men unreasonable and un- 
charitable, and often increases the error, but never 
lessens the danger. 

But yet, allliough the church, I mean in her 
dictinct and clerical capacity, was against destroy- 
ing or punishing difi'erence in opinion, till the 
popes of Rome did super-seminate, and perauade 
the contrary, yet the bishops did pereuade the em- 
perors lo make laws against heretics, and to punish 
disobedient persons with fines, with imprisonment, 
with death and banishment respectively. This, 
indeed, calls us to a new account : for the church- 
men might not proceed to blood, nor coi'poral iu- 

■ Apud. Aug. lib.'i. c, 7i conb Epiat. PaTmcniiui. et lib. ii. i 

^.10,01111.01, Petilian, J 

W f Epist. i. »d Turbium. f Lib. i. Ep, 1%. I 
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fliotions, but mig'bt tbey not deliver over to the 
secular arm, and persuade temporal princes to do 
it ? For this I am to say, that since it is nolJiri- 
ous that the doctrine of the clergy was against 
punishing heretics, the laws which were made by 
the emperors against them might be for i-estraint 
of differing religion, in order to the preservation of 
tlie public peace, which is too frequently viol&ted' 
by tbe division of opinions. But I am not certain 
whether that was always tbe reason, or whether or 
no some bisliopa of the court did not also serve 
their own ends, in giving tbeir princes such tm* 
toward counsel ; but we find the laws made eeTerall]r< 
to several purposes, in divers cases, and with diffe- 
rent severity. Constantine the emperor inade ■ 
sanction, " that they who erred might enjoy tbe 
blessing of peace and quietness equally with t' 
faithful."* The emperor Gratian decreed, "that 
every one might follow what religious opinion he 
chose, and that all might come to the ecclesiastic^ 
conventions without apprehension ;" | but he 
cepted the Manichees, the Photiniaiis, and Euno* 
mians. Theodosius the elder made a law oj 
death against the Anabaptists of bis time, and bai 
nished Eunomius, and against other erring peraon 
appointed a pecuniary mulct; but he did no exei 
cutions so severe as his sanctions, to show they wM 
made in terrorem only. J So were the laws 
Valentinian and Martian, § decreeing, contra ovuii 

' " Ut parem cum fidelibus ii qui errant pacis ct quieds (tbE 
lionem gaudenien sccipiant." — Apud. Kuaeb. de Vila CmBlmC 

t " Ut qunm quisque vellct religConcm sequeretur ; et ctM 
ventUB Ecdesiasiicoa ficmolo mctu omnea agerent." 

+ Vide Somt. lib. vSi. c. 12. 

§^ Vid. Cod. de IlEcretic. Ii. Haaichees. et leg. Anian!) • 
1. Quicunque. 
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fm* prava docere tenenf, " who persisted in teaching 
Wetical opinions," that they should be put to 
death; so did Michael* the emperor, but Justi- 
nian only decreed banishment. 

Bat whatever whispers some politics might make 
to their princes, as the wisest and holiest did 
not think it lawful for churchmen alone to do exe- 
eations, so neither did they transmit such persons 
to the secular judicature. And therefore^ when 
the edict of Macedonius, the president, was so am- 
biguous, that it seemed to threaten death to here- 
tics unless they recanted, St.^ Austin admonished 
him carefully to provide that no heretic should be 
put to death ; alleging it, also, not only to be un- 
christian, but illegal also, and not warranted by 
imperia] constitutions ; for before his time no laws 
were made for their being put to death ; but, how- 
ever, he prevailed that Macedonius published ano- 
ther edict, more explicit and less seemingly severe. 
But in his epistle to Donatus, the African procon- 
sul, he is more confident and determinate: " We 
are impelled by necessity rather to perish by them, 
than to rush upon those who are devoted to de- 
struction by your decrees." f 

But afterwards, many got a trick of giving them 
over to the secular power, which at the best is no 
better than hypocrisy, removing envy from them- 
selves, and laying it upon others; a refusing to do 
that in external act which they do in council and 
approbation ; which is a transmitting the act to ano- 
ther, and retaining a proportion of guilt unto them- 
selves, even their own and the others' too. I end this 

* Apud Paulum Diac. lib. xvi. et lib. xxiv. 
-f- " Necessitate nobis impactii et indicul, ut potius occidl ab 
CIS digamus; ^uam eos occidendos yestris judiciis ingeramas." 
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witii the saying of Chrysostoin ; " We ouglit to n 
prove and eondemn imjjieties and heretical dot 
trinea, but to spare the men, and to pray for ihei 



SECTION XV. 

ITow far the Church or Governors may ael to ll 
reslraiaiag false or differing Opinions. 

Bdt although heretical persons are not to bed 
Btroyed, yet heresy being a work of the fleah, an 
all heretics criminal persons, whose acts and doc 
trine have influence upon communities t 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, the governors of tht 
republic, or church, respectively, are to do t" 
duties in restraining those michiefs which i 
happen to their several charges, for whose vm 
nity they are answerable. And therefore, accoid| 
ing to the effect or malice of the doctrine or l' 
person, so the cognizance of tbeni belongs tosevoi 
.judicatures. If it be false dos trine iu any capaci^ 
and doth mischief in any sense, or teaches ill li 
in any instance, or encourages evil in any pacticDi 
lar, ffi Im-miiiUfiv, these men must be silenced ; Uxf 
must be convinced by sound doctrine, and put tl 
silence hy splrituiil evidence, and restrained bj( 
authority ecclesiastical; Ihiit is, by spiritual c 

" " Dogmata iinpiB, et quffi ab hwretids profecU mint 
guere el. uislhemniizare opartet, honunibus Bulem pBTcendunirt 
pro aluie onini oratidum." — Serni. ile Anaihanaw 
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sures, according as it seems necessary to him 
yrho is most concerned in the regimen of the 
cborcb. For all tbis we have precept, and precedent 
apostolical, and mncli reason. For by thus doing 
thegovernorofthechurch uses all that authority that 
is competent, and all the means that is reasonable, 
and that proceeding wbicb is regular, that he may 
discharge his cure and secure his flock. And that 
he possibly may be deceived in judging a doctrine 
to be heretical, and, by consequence, the person ex- 
communicate suffers injury, is no argument against 
the reasonableness of the proceeding. For all the 
injury that is is visible and in appearance, and so 
is his crime. Judges must judge according to 
their best reason, guided by the law of God as 
their rule, and by evidence and Appearance as their 
best instrument, and they can judge no belter. If 
the judges be good and prudent, the error of pro- 
ceeding will not be great nor ordinary j and there 
can be no better establishment of human judica- 
ture than is a fallible proceeding upon an infallible 
ground : and if the judgment of heresy be made 
by estimate and proportion of the opinion, to a 
good or a bad life respectively, supposing an error 
in the deduction, there will be no malice in the 
I conclusion ; and that he endeavours to secure piety 
. according to the best of his understanding, and yet 
I did mistake in his proceeding, is only an argument 
I that he did his duty after the manner of men, pos- 
I sibly with tlie piety of a saint, though not with the 
' understanding of an angel. And the little incon- 
venience that happens to the person injuriously 
judged, is abundantly made up in the excellency 
of the discipline, the goodness of the example, the 
care of the public, and all those great induences 
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ipon practical inconveniences. But^ for matters 
>r question which have not in them an enmity to 
the public tranquillity, as the republic hath nothing 
X) do, upon the ground of all the former discourses, 
lo, if the church meddles with them where they do 
not derive into ill life, either in the person or in the 
consequent, or else the destructions of the foundation 
>f religion, which is all one ; for that those funda- 
mental articles are of greatest necessity, in order to 
I virtuous and godly life, which is wholly built 
ipon them, (and therefore are principally neces- 
lary)— if she meddles further, otherwise than by 
^reaching, and conferring, and exhortation, she 
tiecomes tyrannical in her government, makes her- 
lelf an immediate judge of consciences and persua- 
dons, lords it over their faith, destroys unity and 
charity; and, as he that dogmatizes the opinion 
becomes criminal, if he troubles the church with an 
immodest, peevish, and pertinacious proposal of 
bis article, not simply necessary; so the church 
does not do her duty, if she so condemns it pro 
tribunali, as to enjoin him and all her subjects to 
Relieve the contrary. And as there may be perti- 
nacy in doctrine, so there may be pertinacy in judg- 
ing, and both are faults. The peace of the church, 
and the unity of her doctrine is best conserved 
vben it is judged by the proportion it hath to that 
rale of unity which the apostles gave, that is, the 
creed for articles of mere belief, and the precepts of 
leans Christ, and the practical rules of piety, which 
we most plain and easy, and without controversy 
•et down in the gospels and writings of the apostles. 
But to multiply articles, and adopt them into the 
bmUy of the faith, and to require assent to such 
•Hacles, which (as St. PauPs phrase i^^ «^t^ o"^ 
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doubtful disputation, equal to tliat assent we give 
to mattera of faith, is to build a tower upon the 
top of a bulrush ; and the further the effect of sack 
proceedings does extend, the worse tliey are; tiie 
very making such a law is unreasonable; tlie ia- 
flicting spiritual censures upon them that cannot 
do 8o much violejjce t^i their understanding 
obey it, 18 unjust and ineffectual; but to punish the 
person with death, or with corporal infliction, ior 
deed it is effectual, but it is therefore tyranninL 
We have seen what the church may do torvttrds i 
straining' false or differing opinions; next I sbi 
consider, by way of corollary, what the prince mi 
do as for hia interest, and only in securing his peo^ 
pie, and serving the ends of true religion. 



SECTION XVI. 

UTietker it be lawful for a Prince to ffive ToleraHaH 
lo several ReHgiOHs. 

Fob upon these very grounds we may eaulf gifi 
account of that great question, whether it be lawft 
for a prince to give toleration to several religions? 
For, first, it is a great fault that men will calllfc 
several sects of Christians by the names of sereW 
religions. The religion of Jesus Chrmt is the fe«0 
of sound doctrine and wholesome words, which ii 
set down in Scripture indefinit«ly, actually coft 
veyed to us by plain places, and separated as fol 
the question of necessary or not necessary by the 
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symbol of the apostles. Those impertinencies 
which the wantonness and vanity of men bath com- 
menced, which their interests have promoted, which 
aerve not truth so much as their own ends, are far 
from being- distinct religions; for matters of opinion 
are no parts of the worship of God, nor in order to 
it, Ijut as they promote obedience to his command- 
meats ; and when they contribute towards it, are, 
in that proportion as they contribute, parts and 
actions, and minute particulars of that religion to 
whose end they do, or pretend to serve. And such 
are all the sects and all the pretences of Christians, 
but pieces and minutes of Christianity, if they do 
^prve the great end, as every man for his own sect 
Hgd interest believes for his share it does. 
^U. Toleration hath a double sense or purpose : 
|p sometimes by it men understand a public license 
.raztd exercise of a sect; sometimes it is only on in- 
demnity of the persons privately to convene and to 
opine as they see cause, and as they meau to an- 
swer to God. Both these are very much to the 
same purpose, unless some persons whom we are 
bound to satisfy be scandalized ; and then the 
Dtince is bound to do as he is bound to satisfy, 
t God tl is all one. For, ahstraeting from the 
'sice of persons, which is to bueonsidered just as 
r obligation is to content the persons, it is all 
B whether we indulge to them to meet publicly 
i privately, to do actions of religion, concerning 
'i we are not persuaded that they are truly 
To God it is just one to be in the dark and 
^Ibe light ; the thing is the some, only the circum- 
Bice of public and private is diiferent, which can- 
it be concerned in any thing, nor cai 
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patience of contmdiction in the ^vemore 
break the peace. Let them remember hat the 
tieness of ChriHlianity, the liberty of coDscit 
which ought to be preserved ; and let them 
justice to the persons, whoever they are that 
peevish, provided no man's person be overborne wit 
prejudice. For if it be necessary for all men ' 
subscribe to the present established religion, by 
same reEkson, at another time, a man may be boi 
to subscribe to the contradictory, and go to all r 
g;ion9 in the world. And they only who by their 
too much confidence entitle God to all their fancies, 
and make them to be questions of religion and evi- 
dences for heaven, or consignations to heU. thej 
only think this doctrine unreasonable; and thej 
are the men thiit first disturb the church's peace. 
and then think there is no appeasing the tumult 
but by getting the victory. But they that considei 
things wisely, understand, that since salvation and 
damnation depend not upon impertinencies, and 
yet that public pea^e and tranquillity may; the 
prince is in this case to seek how to secure govern- 
ment, and the issues and intentions of that, while 
there is in the cases directly no insecurity to reli- 
gion, unless by the accidental uncharitableness of 
them that dispute; which uncharitablenesa is also 
much prevented when the public peace is secnred. 
and no person is on either side engaged upon re- 
venge,* or troubled with disgrace, or vexed with 
punishments by any decretory sentence against 
him. It was the saying of a wise statesman, (I 
mean Thuanus:)f " If you persecute heretics or 

■ " Destera pracipuJ capit indulgenlis mantes, tsperilH 
odium bavaque bella pariL" 

t " Hleredei qui pace data fsclionibus actoduntur, pewoi- 
lone uuiuntur contra remp." '^ 
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>ants, they unite themBclves as t 

if you permit them, they divide them- 
t upon private interest ;" and the rather, if 
terest waa an ingredient of the opinion, 
I sum is thiG : it concerns the duty of a 
|[ because it concerns the honour of God, that 
i and every part of ill life be diacounte- 
1 and restrained ; and therefore, in relation 
M, opinions are to be dealt with. For the un- 
fedisg being to direct the will, and opinions 
lie our practices, they are considerable only 
k teacb impiety and vice, as tbey either dis- 
■r God or disobey him. Now all such doc- 
I axe to be condemned ; but for the persona 
ping sach doctrines, if they neither justify 
Wrove the pretended consequences which are 
ply impious, they are to be separated from 
■oiisideration. But if they know such conse- 
W and allow them, or if they do not stay till 
IkBtrines produce impiety, but take sin before- 
«id manage them impiously in any sense; 
(fcither themselves or their doctrine do realiy 
tthout colour or feig^ned pretext disturb the 
^ peace and just interests, they are not to be 
In all other cases, it is not only lawful to 
It them, but it is also necessary that princes 
i in authority should not persecute discier 
s And in such cases, wherein per- 
lot otherwise incompetent are bound to re- 
n error, (as they are in many,) in all these, 
fc.prince makes restraint he bindera men from 
r4heir duty, and from obeying the laws ofi 
iChrist. 
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SECTION XVII, 

Of Compliance with disagreeing Persons, or weak 
Consciences in general. 

Upon these grounds it remains thai we reduce 
this doctrine to practical conclasions, and considef 
jimong the differing sects and opinions whieb 
trouble these parts of Christendom, and com 
our concernment, which sects of Christians 
be tolerated, and how far ; and which are to be 
restrained and punished in their several propor- 

The first consideration is, that since diveraty of 
opinions does more concern public peace than rdi- 
gioD, what is to be done to persons who disobey a 
public sanction, upon a true allegation that thef 
cannot believe it to be lawful to obey such coneti- 
tutions, although they disbelieye them upon insuf- 
ficient grounds ; thai is, whether in constittila ti$l 
disagreeing persons or weak consciences are to ' 
compUed withal, and their disobeying and disa- 
greeing tolerated ? 

1. In this question, there is no distinction cso 
be made between persons truly weak, and but _ 
tending so. For all thut pretend to it are to be 
allowed the same liberty, whatsoever it be; forno 
man's spirit is known to any but to God and bid- 
self; and therefore pretences and realities, in this 
case, are both alike, in order to the public tolenb 
tion. And this very thing is one argument to pe^ 
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saade a negative. For the chief thing in this case 
is the concernment of public government, which is 
then most of all violated, when what may pru- 
dently be permitted to some purposes may be de- 
manded to many more, and the piety of the laws 
abused to the impiety of other men's ends. And 
if laws be made so malleable, as to comply with 
weak consciences, he that hath a mind to disobey 
is made impregnable against the coercitive power 
of the law by this pretence. For a weak conscience 
signiRcs nothing in this case hut a dislike of the 
taw upon a contrary persuasion. For if some weak 
consciences do obey the law, and others do not, it 
is not Iheir weakness indefinitely that is the cause 
of it, hut a definite and particular pereuasion to 
the contrary. So that if such a pretence be excuse 
sufficient from obeying, then the law is a sanction 
obliging every one to obey that hath a mind to it, 
and he that hath not may choose; that is, it is no 
law at alt ; for he that hath a mind to it may do it, 
if there he no law, and he that hath no mind to it 
need not for all the law. 

And therefore the wit of man cannot prudently 
frame a law of that temper and exjiedjent, but 
either be must lose the formality of a law, and nei- 
ther have power coercitive nor obligatory, but by 
the will of inferiors, or else it cannot, antecedently 
to the particular case, give leave to any sort of 
men to disagree or disobey. 

2. Suppose that a law be made, with great rea- 
son, 80 as to satisfy divers persons, pious and pru- 
dent, that it complies with the necessity of govern- 
ment, and promotes the interest of God's service 
and public order, it may be easily imagined that 
these persons, which are obedient sons of the church. 
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muy be as zealous for the public order and disci- 
pline of the churcb, as otbers for their opinioii 
ag;ainst it, and may be as much scandalized, if dis- 
obedience be tolerated, as otbers are if the law be 
exacted ; atid what ebatl be done in this « 
Both aurts of men cannot be complied witllil. 
because, as these pretend to be offended at the 
law, and by consequ^ice, (if they understand the 
consequents of iheir own opinion,) at them l' 
obey the law; so the others are jusdy offew 
at them thai unJuEtly disobey it. If, tfaerefbte, 
there be any on the rig'ht side as confident and 
zealous as tbey who are on the wrong side, then 
tlie disagreeing persons aie not to be complied with 
to avoid giving offence ; for if they be, oflence ii 
given to better persons, and so the mischief whicb 
such complying seeks to prevent is made greaM 
and more unjust, obedience is discouraged, 
disobedience is legally canonized for the resuU rf 
a holy and a tender conscience. 

3. Such complyingwith tbedisagreeingsof awit, 
of men, is the total overthrow of oil discipline; and if 
is better to make no laws of public worship, than U 
rescind them in the very constitution ; a " ' 
can be no end in making the sanction but to n 
the law ridiculous, and the nuthority contempl^ilM 
For, to say that complying with weak consciraioei 
in the very framing of a law of discipline, is th 
way lo preserve unity, were all one as to aay, I 
take away all laws is ibe best way to prevent disc 
bedience. In such maitt«rB of indifferenoy, tb 
best way of cementing the fraction is to unite lii 
pai'ts in the authority ; for then the question is bfl 
one, viz. whether the authority must be obeyed 
not ? But if a permission be given of disputing tb 
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patticuIiLrs, the questions become next to infinite. 
A mirror, when it is broken, represents the object 
multiplied and divided; but if it be entire, and 
through one centre transmits the species to the eye, 
the vision is one and natural. Laws are the mirror 
in which men are to dress and compose their ac- 
tions, and therefore must not he broken with such 
clauses of exception, whicli may, without remedy, 
be abused, to the prejudice of authority, and peace, 
and ail human sanctions. And I have known, in 
some churches, that this pretence hath been no- 
tbiog but a design to discredit the law, to dis- 
mantle the authority that made it, to raise their 
own credit, and a trophy of their zeaJ, to make it a 
characteristic note of a sect, and the cognizance of 
holy persons; and yet the men that claimed ex- 
emption from the laws, u|}on pretence of having 
weak consciences, if in hearty expression you had 
told them so to their heads, they would have spit 
in your face, and were so far from confessing them- 
selves weak, that they thought themselves able to 
give laws to Christendom, to instruct the greatest 
clerks, and to catechise the church herself. And 
which is the worst of all, they who were perpetu- 
ally clamorous that the severity of the laws should 
slacken as to their particular, and in matter adia- 
phorous, (in which, if the church hath any autho- 
rity, she halh power to make laws,) to indulge a 
leave to them to do as they list, yet were the most 
imperious amongst men, most decretory in their 
sentences, and most impatient of tuiy disagreeing 
from them, though in the least minute and parti- 
cular ; whereas, by all the justice of the world, 
they who persuade such a compliance in matters of 
1, and of so little question, should not deny to 
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tolerate persons that differ in questiooB or great 
diiBculty and contestation. 

4. But yet, Eince all things almost in the world 
have been made matters of dispute, and the wiUot 
some men, and the maliceof others, and the infinite 
industry and pertinacy of contesting-, and resolutioii 
to conquer, hath abused some persons innocently 
into a persuasion that even the laws tbemselTes, 
though never so prudently constituted, are super- 
stitious or impious, such persons who are othenriM 
pious, humble, and religious, are not to be destroyed 
for such matters, which in themselves are not of 
concernment to salvation, and neither are so acci' 
dentally to such men and in such cases wiiere 
they are innocently abused, and they err witiiont 
purpose and design. And therefore, if there hi & 
public disposition in some persons to dislike laws 
of a certain quality, if it be foreseen, it is to be taO- 
sidered in lege dicenda, (in the framing of astatate ;) 
and whatever inconvenience or particular offenct 
is foreseen, is either to be directly avoided in tb 
law, or else a compensation in the excellency d 
the law, and certain advantages made to outweigj 
their pretensions : but in lege jam dictA, (inasta* 
tute already enacted,) because there may be a 
cessity some persons should have a liberty in- 
dulged them, it is necessary that the govemonol 
the church should be entrusted with a power to 
consider the particular case, and indulge a libei^ 
to the person, and grant personal dispensatiosB- 
This, I say, is to be done at several timeB, t 
particular instance, apon singular consideration^ 
and new emergencies. But that a whole kind of 
men, such a kind to which all men, without posaii^ 
bility of being confuted may pretend, shoijd M 
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ce, in the very frame of the law, be permitted to 
iobey, is to nullify the law, to destroy discipline, 
Dd to hallow disohedience ; it takes away the 
T part of the law, and makes that the thing 
Bacted shall not be enjoined, hut tolerated only ; 
ideatroys unity and uniformity, which to preserve 
u the very end of such laws of discipline; it 
tnds the rule to the thing which is to he ruled, so 
>at the law obeys the subject, not the subject the 
Vf', it is to make a law for particulars, not upon 
tneral reason and congruity, against the prudence 
nd design of all laws in the world, aud absolutely 
without the example of any church in Christen- 
; it prevents no scandal, for some will be 
scandalized at the authority itself, some at the 
mplyinj, and remissness of discipline, and several 
m at matters and upon ends contradictory : all 
Which cannot, some ought not, to be complied ' 
vithal. 

6. The sum is this : the end of the laws of disci- 
pline is in an immediate order to the conservation 
md ornament of the public, and therefore the laws 
most not so tolerate, as by conserving persons to 
destroy themselves and the puhiic benefit ; but if 
"Sere be cause for it, they must be cassated ; or if 
liere be no sufhcient cause, the complyings must 
e so as may best preserve the particulars, in con- 
inction with the public end, which, because it is 
Hmarily intended, is of greatest consideration ; 
vut the particulars, whether of case or person, are 
> be considered occasionally and emei^ntly by 
Ae judges, but cannot antecedently and regularly 
e determined by a law. 

But this sort of men is of so general pretence, 
t all laws and all Judges may easily be abused 
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by them. Those sectfi wliich ure signi 
Dame, which have a system of articles, 
profession, may be more clearly detei 
their question concemiag the lawfulnesG 
mitting their professions and assemblies. 

I shall instance in two, which are most troitUe* 
some and most disliked; and by an account 
of these, we may make judgment what may h6 
done towards others, whose errors are not_ appre- 
hended of so great malignity. The men I 
oi'e the anabaptists and the papists. 



SECTION XVIII. 

A particular consideration of the Opiiiiom of (Ai 
Anabitptisti. 

In the AnabaptistsI consider only their two capital 
opinions, the one against the baptism of inGuitij 
the other against magistracy ; and because the 
produce different judgments and various effects, a 
their other fancies, which vary as the moon doe 
may stand or fidl in their proportion and likeaa 
to these. 

And first, I consider their denying baptism \ 
infiints : although it be a doctrine justly condemsc 
by the most sorts of Christians, upon great grooiu 
of reason, yet possibly their defence may be I 
great as to take off much, and rebate tbe e^6i 
their adversaries' assault. It will be neither in 
pleasant nor un profitable to draw a short schSD 
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' of plea for each party, the result of which possibly 
may be, that though they be deceived, yet they 
have so great excuse on their aide that their error 
is uot impudent or vincible. The baptism of in- 
fante rests wholly upon thia discourse. 

When God made a covenant with Abraham, for 
himHelf and his posterity, into which the gentiles 
were reckoned by spiritual adoption, he did, lor the 
present, consign that covenant with the sacrament 
of circumcision. The extent of which rite was to all 
his family, from the major domo, {the head or pa- 
triarch,) to the proselytiL* damicilio, (the proselyte 
amonghis servants,) and to infants of eig;ht days old. 
Now the veiy nature of tlits covenant being a co- 
venant of faith for its formality, and with all faith- 
ful people for the object, and circumcision being 
a seal of this covenant, if ever any rite do super- 
vene to consign tlie same covenant, that rite must 
acknowledge circumcision for its type and prece- 
dent. And this the jostle tells us, in expresa doc- 
trine. Now the nature of types is to give some 
proportions to its snccessor, the antitype ; and they 
both being seals of the same righteousness of faith, 
it will not easily be found where these two seala 
have any such distinction in their nature or pur- 
poses, as to appertain to persons of differing capa- 
citv, and not equally concern all ; and this ar^- 
ment was thought of so much force by some of 
thoBe excellent men which were bbhops in the 
primitive church, that a good bishop writ an epistle 
to St. Cyprian, to know of him whether or no it 
were lawful to baptize infants before the eighth 
day, because the type of baptism was ministered in 
tbat circumcision ; be, in his discourse, supposing 
; the lirst rile was a direction to tlie second. 
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which prevailed with him so far af 
limit every circumstance. 

And not only this type, but the acta of t 
which were previous to the institotion. of hap&nll^ 
did prepare our understanding by snch impreaes 
OS were sufficient to produce such persuasion in as, 
that Christ intended this ministry for the actual 
advantage of infants as well as of persons of un- 
derstanding. For Christ commanded that chil- 
dren should be brought unto bim, he took them ii 
his arms, he imposed hands on them and blessed 
them ; and, without question, did, by such acts ot 
favour, consign his love to them, and them U 
capacity of an eternal participation of it. And. 
possibly the invitation which Christ made to all loi 
come to him, all them that are heavy laden, did, iai 
its proportion, concern infants as much as othen^ 
if they be guilty of original sin, and if that sin be 
a burthen, and presses them to spiritual danger oih 
inconvenience. And it is all the reason of thB 
world, that since the grace of Christ is as lai^ n^ 
the prevarication of Adam, all they who are mado 
guilty by the fii-st Adam should be cleansed by thft 
second. But os they are guilty by another man'ft 
act, so they should be brought to the font to b6 
purified by others, there being the same propoiv 
tion of reason, that by others' acts Ihey should be 
relieved who were in danger of perishing by the 
act of others. And therefore St. Austin arguot 
excellently to this purpose : " The church fn> 
nishes them with the feet of others that they ma 
come, with the heart of others that they may b 
lieve, with the tongue of others that they mi 
make confession ; in order that, as they are di 
eased in consequence of another's sin, so being 
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made whole by another's confession, they may be 
saTed,"* And Justin Martyr: '* Tbe children of 
pious parents are accounted worthy of baptism, 
through the faith of those who bring them to be 
baptized, "f 

But whether they have original sin or no, yet 
take them in their state as they are by nature, they 
camiot go to God, or attain to eternity, to whicb 
they were intended in tbeir first being and creation r 
and therefore, much less since their naturals are 
impaired by the curse on human nature procured 
by Adam's prevarication. And if a natural agent 
cannot in its state of nature attain to heaven, 
which is a supernatural end, much less when it 
is loaden with accidental and grievous impedi- 
ments. Now, then, since the only way revealed to 
us of acquiring heaven is by Jesus Christ, and the 
first inlet into Christianity and access to him is by 
baptism, as appears by the perpetual analogy of the 
New Testament, either infants are not persons ca^ 
pable of that end which is the perfection of human 
nature, and to which the soul of man, in its being 
made immortal, was essentially designed, and ao 
are miserable and delicient from tbe end of human- 
ity, if they die before the use of I'eason ; or else 
they must be brought to Christ by the church doors, 
that is, by the font and waters of baptism. 
^hAnd, in reason, it seems more pregnant and 
^^■Hisible, that infants, rather than men of under- 

^K' " Accommoilsl illia matei ecdesia alionim pedes, iit vtni- 
■nt ; atiorum cor, ut ciedant ; aliorum linguam, ul fateantar : 
Dt quoniam, quod aigii auot, alio peccantc pregravantur, sid cum 
uni fiant alia coafit«iite aalTentur."— Sent), x. de Verb. ApM. 
+ ■A£<.,.;^rni h t^v Jul ro6 (JaTrriofiurni: J7<taii» ri 
ppiipt TO Tirii rwi. Trpovpip6rTaiu nuril ri5 ^affriofiari. — 
Resp, Hd Onhodoxos. 
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standing, should be baptized. For since the tS 
cacy of the eacriiineDls depends upOD divine ii 
stitution and immediate ben edictioD, and [hiitthq 
produce their effects independeotly upon i 
them that do not hinder their operation; si 
fante cannot by any act of their own promote tk 
hopeof their own salvation, which m 
choice may, by acts of virtue and election; it tt 
more agreeable to theg;oodnessof God, the lionotf 
and excellency of the sacrament, and the nee 
of its institution, that it shoold in infants 8ii|^ 
the want of human acts and free obedience. Wliid 
the very thing itself seems to say it does, becMM 
its effect is from God, and requires notbii^ ( 
man's part but that its efficacy be not hindered! 
and then in infants the disposition is equal, i 
the necessity more; they cannot object to other) 
acts, and by the same reason cannot do otbtvl 
acts, which, without the sacraments, do advant^ 
U8 towards our hopes of heaven ; and tberefoit 
have more need to be supplied by an act and an it 
Btitution divine and supernatural, 

And this is not only necessary in respect of d 
condition of infants' incapacity to do acts of gnu 
but also inobediencetodivineprecept. ForCbrfe 
made a law, whose sanction is with an excliuhl 
neg;ative to them that are not baptized : ' CnlewV 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he shil 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.' If then i& 
fants have a capacity of being co-heirs with Chiiat 
in the kingdom of his Father, as Christ affinns 
they have, by saying, ' For of such i 
dom of heaven,' then there is u necessity tbst tl 
should be brought to baptism, tliere being an : 
solute exclusion of all persons unbaptized, and 
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ail persona not spiritual, rrom the kingdom ot 
heaven. 

But, indeed, it is a destruction of all tbe hopes 
(Mid happiness of infants, a denying to them an 
exemption from the final condition of beasts and 
insects, or else a designing of them to a worae 
misery, lo say that God hath not appointed some 
external or internal means of bringuig them to an 
eternal happiness. Internal they have none ; for 
^race being an improvement, and heighleuing the 
facalties of nature, in order to a heigthened and 
snperaatural end, grace hath no influence or effi- 
cacy upon their faculties, who can do no natural 
acts of understajiding ; and if there be no external 
means, then they are destitute of all hopes and 
possibilities of salvation. 

But, thanks be to God, he hath provided better, 
and told us accordingly ; for he bath made a pro- 
mise of the Holy Ghost to infants as well as to 
men. ' The promise is made to you and to your 
children,' said St, Peter ; ' the promise of the Fa- 
ther,' the promise tliat he would send the Holy 
Ghost. Now, if you ask how this promise shall 
be conveyed to our children, we have an ex- 
press out of the some sermon of St. Peter; ■"■ ' Be 
baptized, and ye shall receive the gift of the Uoly 
Ghost:' so that, because the Holy Ghost is pro- 
mised, and baptism is the means of receiving the 
promise, therefore baptism pertains to them to 
whom the promise, which is the efl'ect of baptism, 
does appertain. And that we may not think this ar- 
gument is fallible, or of human collection, observe 
thatitistheargumentofthe same apostle in express 
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t«rmB ; for in Ihe case of Cornelius and his fttntily, 
lie justified his proceeding by this very mediom; 
' SliaU we deny baptism to them who have recdred 
tiie gift of the Hnly Ghost as weU as we ?" WtiiA 
discourse, if it be reduced to formof ai-gum«nt,tftfl 
this : they that are capable of the sauae grace U1 
receptive of the same sign ; but then (to moke tit 
syllogism up with an assumption proper to i 
pi'esent purpose) infants are capable of the so 
grace, that is, of the Holy Ghost, (for the pnm 
is made to our children as well as to us, and 
Paul sajB, the children of believing parents 
holy, and therefore have the Holy Ghost, wboj 
the fountain of holiness and sanctili cation,) thei 
fore they are to receive the sign and the seal of ilj 
that is, the sacrament of baptism. 

And indeed, since God entered a covenant wilJl 
the Jews, which did also actually involve ihc^ 
children, and gave them a sign to eslabli<h 
covenant and its appendant promise, either Godj 
does not so much love the church as he did 
sj-nagogue, and the mercies of the gospel are n 
restrained than the mercies of the law, God haviitf 
made a covenant with the infants of Israel, ai 
none wilh the children of Christian parents; or 
he hath, yet we want tlie comfort of its consign 
tion ; and, unless our children are to be bapti2e4 
and so intitled to the promises of the new covetuuilt 
as the Jewish babes were by circumcision, this 
mercy which a])perlains to infants is so aecrel, 
undeclared, and unconsigned, that we want muA 
of that mercy and outward testimony which 
them comfort and assurance. 

And in proportion to these precepts and revelk 
tions was the ]>(actice apostolical; ibr they {tO 
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■wTiom Christ gave in precept to make disciples all 
nalions, l)aplizin<>: them^ and knew that nations 
without children never were, and that therefore 
they were passively concerned in that coiomission,) 
baptized whole families, particularly that of Ste- 
phanus, and divers others, in which it is more than 
prohftble there were some minors, ir not sucking 
bsbes. And this practice did descend upon the 
church in after ages, by tradition apostolical. Of 
this we have sufficient testimony from Origen : " The 
church has received it by tradition from the apos- 
tles, to admit little children to the rite of bap- 
tism:"* and St Austin; "This practice the church 
has received upon the faith of the fathera.''f And 
generally all writers (as Calvin says) affirm the 
same thing, for " there is no writer so ancient as 
not to refer its origin to the apostolic age," J From 
hence the conclusion is, that infanta ought to be 
baptized, that it is simply necessary, that they 
who deny it are heretics, and such are not to be 
endured, because they deny to infants hopes, and 
take away the possibility of their salvation, which 
is revealed to us on no other condition of which 
tbey are capable, but baptism. For by the insinua- 
tion of the type, by the action of Christ, by the 
title infants have to heaven, by the precept of the 
gospel, by the energy of the promise, by the rea- 
sonableness of the thing, by the infinite necessity 



c ecclesla ab apoetolis trndlltoncm accepit, etiam 



"t* " Hoc ecclesia it mi 
Verb. ApasL c. 2. 

t " Nullu! est Bcripioi 
ad apaatolorum Bicciilum 
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on the infants' part, by the practice apoglolical, hy 
their tradition, and the universal pmctice of the 
church ; by all these, God and good people pro- 
claim the lawfulness, the conveniency, and the ne- 
cessity of infants' baptisoi. 

To all this the Anabaptist gives a soft and gen- 
tle answer, that it is a goodly harangue, which 
upon strict examination will come to nothing; that 
it pretends fairly and signifies little ; that some of 
these allegations are false, some impertinent, 
all the rest insufficient, 

For the argument from circumcision is invalid 
upon infinite considerations ! tigures and typei 
prove nothing, unless a commandment go along 
with them, or some express to signify sncb to ' 
their pnrpose. For the deluge of waters and 1 
ark of Noah were a figure of baptism, said Peter; 
and if, therefore, the circumstances of one shonld 
be drawn to the other, we should make baptism n 
prodigy rather than a rite. The paschal lamb wa* 
a type of the eucharist, which succeeds the other 
as baptism does to circumcision ; but because there 
was, in the mandueation of the paschal lamh, tvi 
prescription of sacramental drink, shall we t)ienc« 
conclude that the eueharist is to be ministwec) 
bat in one kind i* And even in the very instance 
of this argument, supposing a correspondence of 
analogy between circumcision and baptism, yel 
there is no correspondence of identity ; for al- 
though it were granted that both of them did con- 
sign the covenant of faith, yet there is nothing in 
the circumstance of children's being circumciseil. 
that so concerns that mystery but that it might 
very well be given to children, and yet baptiwi 
only lo men of reason ; because circumcision left a 
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character in the flesh, which being imprinted upon 
infants did its work to them when they came to 
Age; and such a character was necessary, because 
there was no word added to the sign ; but baptism 
imprints nothing that remains on the body, and if 
it leaves a character at all it is upon the soul, to 
which also the word is added, which is as much a 
part of the sacrament as the sign itself is. For both 
which reasons, it is requisite that the persons bap- 
tized should be capable of reason, that they may be 
capable both of the word of the sacrament and the 
impress made upon the spirit. Since, therefore, the 
reason of this parity does wholly fail, there is no- 
thing left to infer a necessity of complying in this 
circumstance of age, any more than in the other 
annexes of the type : and the case is clear in the 
bishop's question to Cyprian ;* for why shall not 
infanta be baptized just upon the eighth day, as 
well as circumcised ? If the correspondence of the 
rites be on argument to infer one circumstance 
which is impertinent and accidental to the mys- 
teriousness of the rite, why shall it not infer all ? 
And then, also, females must not be baptized, 
because they were not circumcised. But it were 
more proper, if we would understand it right, to 
prosecute the analogy from the type to the anti- 
type, by way of letter, and spirit, and signification; 
and as circumcision figures baptism, so also the 
adjuncts of the circumcision shall signify some- 
thing spiritual in the adherencies of baptism ; and 
therefore, as infants were circumcised, so spiritual 
infants slioll be baptized, which is spiritual circum- 
cision ; for therefore babes had the ministry of the 

* Lib. iii. Epist. S. ud Fidum. 
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type, to signify that we must, when we give o 
names to Christ, become niirioi iv rovitpig, cluldra 
in malice ; ' for unless you become like one of theij 
little ones, you cannot enter into the kingdoi 
heaven,' said our hleased Saviour; and then 1 
type is made complete. And this seems to ha*^ 
been the sense of the primitive church ; for in 
au;e nest to the apostles they gave to all baptizflif 1 
persons milk and honey, to represent to tbem thdl I 
duty, that though in ag« and understanding tfaqFl 
were men, yetthey were babes in Christ, and cI ^ 
dren in malice. But to inferthe sense ofthe p 
baptists is bo weak a manner of arguing, 
Austin, whose device it was, (and men i 
in love with their own fancies,) at the most pre- 
tended it but as probable and a mere conjecture, 

And as iU success will they have with the other 
arguments as with this ; for, from the action of 
Christ's blessing infimts, to infer that they are to 
he baptized, proves nothing so mach as that there 
is great want of better arguments. The conclusion 
would be with more probability derived thus : Christ 
blessed children and so dismissed them, but bap- 
tized them not, therefore infants are not to be bap- 
tized ; hut let this be as weak as its enemy, yet that J 
Christ did not baptize them is an argument suffi- I 
cient that Christ hath other ways of bringing I 
them to heaven than by baptism ; he passed hit I 
act of grace upon them by benediction and impo^ I 
silionof hojids. 

And therefore, although neither infants nor 'OfjM 
man by nature can attain to a supernatural k 
without the addition of some instrument or n 
God's appointing, ordinarily and regularly; yetfl 
where God hath not appointed a rule nor an order.ai 
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in the ctise of infants we conteuti he hath not, the 
argument is inralLd. And us we are Eure thiit 
God huth not commanded infants to be baptized, 
90 we are sure God will do them no injustice, nor 
damn them for what they cannot help. 

And therefore let them be pressed with all the 
incouveniencea tliat ure consequent to original sin, 
yet either it will not be laid to the charge of in- 
fants, so as to be sufficient to condemn them, or if 
it could, yet the mercy and absolute g^oodness of 
God will secure them, if he takes them away before 
they can glorify him with a free obedience. " Why 
IB innocent infancy to be anxious for the remission 
of sins ?"* was the question of Tertullian, (lib. de 
Bapt.) he knew no such danger from their original 
gnilt, as to drive them to a laver of which, in that 
age of innocence, they had no need, a^ he con- 
ceived. And therefore there is no necessity of 
flying to the help of others, for tongue, and heart, 
and faith, and predispositions to baptism ; for 
what need all tbi^ stir ? As infants without their 
own account, without any act of their own, and 
without any exterior solemnity, contracted the 
guilt of Adam's sin, and so are liable to all the 
punishment which can with Justice de.scend upon 
his posterity, who are personally innocent ; so in- 
fants shall be restored without any solemnity or 
act of their own, or of any other men for them, 
by the second Adam, by the redemption of Jesus 
Christ, by his righteousness and mercies, applied 
either immediately, or how or when he shall be 
pleased to appoint. And so St. Austin's argument 
will come to nothing, without any need of god- 

* " Quid ergo fesLmat innocEna ulas ad remiaionem pecra- 
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lathers, or the faith of any body else. Awl'^ 
too narrow a conception of God Almighty, beMUn 
he hath tied us to the obBervation of the cere 
nies of his own institution, that therefore he 1 
tied himself to it. Many thousand 
are hy which God can brin^ any reasonable soot 
to himself; hot nothinsr is more unreasonably 
than because he bath tied all men of years a) 
discretion to this way, therefore we, of our Oi 
hends, ehaU carry infants to him that way witt^ 
out his direction : the conceit is poor and loVi 
and the action consequent to it is too Irold aiut 
venturous. " I have nothing to do in religion bol 
with myself and my household,"* Let him do 
ivbat he please to infants, we must not. 

Only this is certain, that God hath as great car^ 
■ ■f infants us of others; and because they have m 
capncity of doing such acts as may be in order t 
Acquiring salvation, God will, by his own immedb 
ate mercy, bring them thither where he hath in 
tended them ; hut to say that therefore he will dl 
it by an external act and ministry, and that am 
fined to a particular, viz, this rite and no otbe| 
is no good argument, unless God could not do i 
without such means, or that he hod said he wool^ 
not. And why cannot God as well do his me^ 
cies to infants now immediately, as he did befott 
the institution either of circumcision or baptism'^' 

However, there is no danger that infants should 
perish for want of this external ministry, 
less for prevaricating Christ's precept of ' Except I 
man be born again,' &c, For, firal, the water and 
the Spirit in this place signify the same thing; 

■ "aijilcriiim meuiii mihi pt liliis domus mere." 
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by water is meiint the efiect of the Spirit, cleansine 
suid puiiCying' the soul, as appears in its parallel 
place of Christ baptizing widi the Spirit and with 
fire. For althoufjh this w as literally fulfilled in Pen- 
tecost, yet morally there is more id it, for it is the 
sign oftheeffect of the Holy (jhost, and his produc- 
tions upon the soul ; and it wasanexcellency of our 
blessed Saviour's office, that he baptizes all that 
come to him with the Holy Ghost and with fire; 
for so St. John, preferring Christ's mission and 
office before his own, tells the Jews, not Christ's 
disciples, that Christ shall baptize them with fire 
and the Holy Spirit; that is, 'all that come to 
him,' as John tJic Baptist did with waler, for so 
lies the antithesis : and you may as well conclude 
that infants must also pass through the fire as 
through the water, And that we may not think 
this a trick to elude the pressure of this place, 
Peter soys the same thing; for when he had said 
that baptism saves us, he adds, by way of explica- 
tion, ' not the washing of the flesh, but the confi- 
dence of a good conscience towards God ;' plainly 
saying, thai it is not water, or tlie purifying of the 
body, but the cleansing of the spirit, that does that 
which is supposed to be the effect of baptism ; and 
if our Saviour's exclusive negative be expounded 
by analogy to this of Peter, as certainly the other 
parallel instance must, and this may, then it will 
be so far from proving the necessity of infant's 
baptiFim, that it can conclude for no man that he 
B obhged to the rite; and the doctrine of the bap- 
iB only to derive from the very words of in- 
Rltution, and not be forced fram words which were 
wken before it was ordained. IJut to let pass 
i advantage, and to suppose it meant of ex- 
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temal baptism, yet this no more infors a necesfiity 
of infants" baptism, than the other words of Chntt' 
infer ii necessity to give lliem tbe holy i 
' Except ye eat the flesh of the son i 
drink his blood, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.' And yet we do not think these words 
sufhcient argument to communicate them 
therefore, will do ua justice, either let them trire 
both sacraments to infants, as some ages of tie 
church did, or neither. For the wit of man is not 
able to show n disparity in the sanction, or in the 
energy of its espreaaion. And therefore they were 
honest that understood the obligation to be parallel, 
and performed it accordingly ; and yet because 
we say they were deceived in one instance, ami 
yet the obligation (all the world cannot reason- 
ably say but) is the same, they are as honest and 
OS reasonable that do neither. And since the an- 
cient church did with an equal opinion of neces- 
sity give them the communion, and yet men now- 
a-days do not, why shall men he more burthened 
with a prejudice and a name of obloquy for not 
giving the infants one sacrament, more than they 
are disliked for not affording them the other ? If 
Anabaptist shall be a name of disgrace, why shall 
not some other name be invented for them thnl 
deny to communicate infants, which shall he 
equally disgraceful, or else both the opinions sig- 
nified by such names, be accounted no disparage- 
ment, but receive their estimate according to their 
truth ? 

Of which truth, since we are now taking account 
from pretences of Scripture, it is considerable thai 
the discourse of St, Peter, ivhich is pretended for 
tbe entitling infants to the promise of the Holy 
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fboit, and by consetjuence to baptism, which is 
llpposed to be its instrument and conveyance, is 
ftolly a fancy, and hath in it nothing of certainty 
P demonstration, and not much probability. For 
sides that the thing itself is unreasonable, and 
e Holy Ghost works by the heightening and im- 
our nntiiral faculties, and therefore is a 
romise that so concemB them as they are reason- 
He creatures, and may have a title to it in pro- 
rtion to their nature, but no possession or recep- 
n of it till their faculties come into act; besides 
IUb, I say, the words mentioned in St. Peter's aer- 
n (which are the only record of the promise) 
B interpreted upon a weak mistake. ' The pro- 
e belongs to you and to your children,' there- 
s infants are actually receptive of it in that 
Ipacity. That is the argument, but the reason of 
pie not yet discovered, nor ever will; for 'to you 
3 yonr children,' is to you and your posteritj', 
I you and your children when they are of the 
me ca]>acity in which you are effectually re- 
stive of the promise ; but he that, whenever the 
i children ia used in Scripture, shall by chil- 
1 underatand infants, must needs believe that 
( all Israel there were no men, but all were in- 
nts ; and if that had been true it had been the 
eater wonder they should overcome the Anakims, 
hd beat the king of Moab, and march so far, and 
so well, for they were all called the chil- 
n of Israel, 
f And for the allegation of St. Paul, that infants 
I holy if their parental be faithful, it signifies 
;hing but that they are holy by designation, 
pit as Jeremiah and John Baptist were sanctified 
S their mother's womb, that is, they were appointed 
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nnd designed for tioly miniBtTieB, but had net T1 
ceived the promise of the Father — the gift of the 
Holy Ghost — for all that sanctifi cation ; and joat 
no the children of Christian parents are sanctified: 
that is, designed to the Berrice of Jesus Christ aj 
the future participation of the promises. 

And as the promise appertains not (for aught' 
appears) to infants in that capacity and com- 
sistence, but only by the title of their being rea- 
sonable creatures, and when they i 
act of which by nature they have the faculty; 
so if it did, yet baptism is not the means of caa^ 
veying the Holy Ghost. For that which Fetet 
says, • Be baptized and ye shall receive the Holy 
Ghost,' signifies no more than this : first, be bap* 
tized, and then by imposition of the apostles' handd 
(which was another mystery and rile) ye shall 
receive the promise of the Father. And this is nos 
thing hut an insinuation of the rite of confinna^ 
tion, as is to this sense expounded by divers aDj 
cient authors ; and in ordinary ministry the effect 
of it is not bestowed upon any unbaptized person^ 
for it is in order next after baptism, and upod 
this ground Peter's argument in the case ofCMnft 
lius was concluding enough, n majori ad tiiinvt 
(from the greater to the less). Thus the Holj 
Ghost was bestowed upon him and his famil]^ 
wliich gift, by ordinary ministry, was conaeqaei^ 
to baptism, (not as the effect is to the cause or B 
the proper instrument, but as a consequent is to &| 
antecedent, in a chain of causes accidentally an( 
by positive institution depending upon each othSr.' 
God by that miracle did give testimony, that tb 
persons of the men were in great dispositions td 
wards heaven, and therefore were to be admitted 
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to those rites which are the ordinary inlets into 
the kingdom of heaven. But then, from hence to 
argue that wherever there is a capacity of receiv- 
ing the same grace there also the same sign is to 
be minist«redj and from hence to infer pwdo- 
Laplism, is an ailment very fallacious upon seve- 
ral grounds. First, because baptism is not the 
sign of the Holy Ghost, but by another mystery it 
was conveyed ordinarily, and extraordinarily it was 
conveyed independently from any mystery; and 
so the at^ument goes upon a wrong supposition. 
Secondly, if the supposition were true, the proposi- 
tion built upon it is false; for they that are capable of 
the same grace are not always capable of the same 
sign ; for women, under the law of Moses, although 
they were capable of the righteousness of faith, yet 
they were not capable of the sign of circumcision. 
For God does not always convey his graces in the 
same manner, but to some mediately, to others imme- 
diately J and there is no better instance in the world 
of it than the gift of the Holy Ghost, (which is the 
thing now instanced in this contestation) ; for it is 
certain in Scripture, that it was ordinarily given by 
imposition of bands, and that afler baptism; (and 
when this came into an ordinary ministry it was 
called by the ancient church chrism, or confirma- 
tion); but yet it was given sometimes without im- 
position of hands, as at Pentecost and to the family 
of Cornelius ; sometimes before baptism, sometimes 
after, sometimes in conjunction with it. 

And after all this, lest these arguments should 

not ascertain their cause, they fall on complaining 

against God, and will not be content with God 

unless they may baptize their children, hut take 

■"sxceplions that God did more for the cliildren of 
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includes not all persons absolutely, but of a 
ble condition, as 'Worship him all ye Batiou, 
praise him all ye people of the earth,' Stc. and dh 
vera more. 

As for the coiyecture concerning the family 
Stephanus, at the beat it is but a conjecture ; ai 
besides that, it is not proved that there were childn 
in the family ; yet if that were granted, it follo< 
not that they vtere baptized, because by whole Taa 
lies, in Scripture, is meant all persons of reason 
age within the family. For it is said of the 
at Capernaum, that 'be believed and all his houw 
Now, you may also suppose that in his house irej 
little babes — that is likely enough — and you mi 
suppose that they did believe too before they caul 
understand, but that is not so likely. And th€ 
the ai^ument from baptizing of Stephen's hoQs 
hold may be allowed just as probable : but this 
unmanlike to build upon such slight airy coi 
jectiires. 

But tradition, by oil means, must supply ll 
place of Scripture, and there is pretended 
tion apostolical that infants were baptized : buti 
this we are not much moved; for we, who n' 
upon the written word of God us sufficient 
establish all true religion, do not value tlie ailef 
tion of traditions ; and however the world 
none of the reformed churches can pretend this 
gument againet this opinion, because they n 
reject tradition when it is against them, mast 
pretend it at all for them. But if we should 
the topic to be good, yet how will it be verifier 
for so fur as it can yet appear, it relies whol 
upon the testimony of Origen, for from bim 
bud it. Now a tradition apostolical, if it be 
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nneigned with a fuller testimony than of one per- 
fen, whom all after ages have condemned of many 
rs, will obtain so little reputation amongst 
e who know that things have upon greater au- 
Bonty pretended to derive from the apoatles, and 
t falsely, that it will be a great argument that he 
k credulous and weak that shall be detennined by 
S weak probation in matters of so great concern- 
tent. And the truth of the business is, as there 
£ no command of Scripture to oblige children to 
e Busception of it, so the necessity of piedobap- 
a was not determined in the church till in the 
Ighth age after Christ; but in the year 418, in the 
Jjlilevitau council, a provini/iaj of Africa, there was 
■ canon made for piedobaptism : — never till then ! 
i^ront it was practised in Africa before that time, 
i they or some of thera thought well of it; and 
loagh that be no argument for us to think so, yet 
e of them did ever before pretend it to be ne- 
me to have been a precept of the gospel. 
t. Austin waa the first that ever preached it to be 
mlutely necessary, and it was in his heat and 
iger against Pelagius, who had warmed and 
jbafed him so in that question that it made him 
inovate in other doctrines, possibly of more con- 
ment than this. And that although this was 
Lctised anciently in Africa, yet that it was with- 
opinlon of necessity, and not often there, 
|br at all in other places, we have the testimony of 
rlearned piedobaptist, Ludovicus Vives, who in 
Hb annotations upon St Austin, De Cinil. Dei, lib. 
i. c. 27, affirms, " that anciently none but adulti 
were baptized."* 

" " Neminem nisi »dultum sntiiiuitus aolere bapiiiari." 
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But, besidee that the tradition cannot be proved 
to be apostolical, we bave very good evidence fron 
antiquity, tbat it waa the opinion of the primitive 
church that infants ought not to be baptized ; and 
this is clear in the sixth canon of the council <4 
Neoctesarea. The words are these : " A womaa 
with child may be baptized when she please; foi 
her baptism concerns not the cliUd. '• The reason 
of the connexion of the parts of that canon is in ihe 
following wordE: "because every one in that contea- 
sion is to give a demonstration of his own choice ant] 
election'." meaomg plainly, that if the baptism of 
the mother did also pass upon the child, it were not 
fit for a pregnant woman to receive baptism ; be- 
cause in that sacrament there being a confesdoa 
of faith, which confession supposes understanding 
and free choice, it is not reasonable tbe child should 
be consigned with such a mystery, since it cannot 
do any act of choice or understanding. The canon 
speaks reason, and it intimates a practice, which 
was absolutely iiniversal in the church, of interro- 
gating the catechumens concerning the articles of 
creed ; which is one argument that either they did 
not admit infants to baptism, or that they did pre- 
varicate egregiously in askingquestions of them, who 
themselves knew were not capable of giving answer. 

And to supply their incapacity^by the answer of a 
godfather, is but the same unreasonableness acted 
with a worse circumstance. f And there is no sen- 

" tlipi KiiD^DpoioijE 'in til ^ttriZf^ai o?roT( lloiXtrai, 
oijfjr yap KBivwvil ij rlnTOvaa ru7 TiKTe/iivuf Sii t6 Iti^nf 
ISiir Tj/v wpoaiptiriv tiJv iv r^ o/ioXoyip liltfuaOai. 

+ "■ Quid ni neceaw est sponsotes etiam periculo ingeo, qui 
«t ipsi per mortaliCatem deudtupre promlfiaitmes suod pouinl, " 

proreDtu malte irdolis falli?" — Franc. Junius ' . m _. 

lil). de Bsplii. ap. \e. 
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^^kle account can be given of it ; for that which 
^^fame imperfectly murmur concerning stipulations 
^Hlvil, perrormed by tutors in the name of their 
^pnpils, is an absolute vanity. For what if by 
positive constitution of the Romans such solemni- 
ties of law are required in all stipulations, and by 
indulgence are permitted in the case of a notable 
benefit accruing to minors, must God be tied, and 
Christian religion transact ber mysteries by propor- 
tion and compliance with the law of the Romans? 
I know God might, if he would, have appointed 
godfathers to give answer in behalf of the chil- 
dren, and to be fldejussora for them; but we can- 
not find any authority or ground that he hath, and 
if he had, then it is to be supposed he would have 
given them commission to have transacted the so- 
lemnity with better circumstances, and given an- 
swers with more truth. For the question is asked 
of believing in the present. And if the godfathers 
answer in the name of the child, " I do believe," it 
la notorious they speak false and ridiculously ; for 
tbe infant is not capable of believing; and if he 
were he were also capable of dissenting, and how 
then do they know bis mind? And therefore Ter- 
tullian gives advice, that tbe baptism of infants 
should be deferred till they could give an account 
of their faith,* and the same also is the counsel of 
Gregory.f bishop of Nazianzum, although he 
allows them to hasten it in case of necessity; for 
though his reason taught him what was fit, yet he 

" Lib. de B»plie. prope finem, c«p. 18. " Itaque pro peTKmc 
eajiuque conditione ac diipoBitione, eliBm niaLe, cunctBlio 
liapdBiiii DCilior eat, pTscipui tamen circa parvutos.^ Fianl 
Chriitiani emn ChriEtum noaae poluerint." 

f Orat. il. qusct. ia S. Baptisma, 
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was overborne wilh tlie practice and opinion of 
nge, which began to bear too violently upon him; 
and yet, in another place, be makes meution 
some to ubom baptism was not administered, 
vijirioTKra, " by reason of infancy." To whicb 
we add tbat the pureotBof St. Austin, St. JeroiiM 
and St. Ambrose, although they were "' 
yet did not baptize their children before they Keu 
thirty years of age, it will be very considerable in 
the example, and of great efficacy for destroyiag 
tbe supptBed necessity or derivation from the 
apostles. 

But, however, it is f^inst the perpetual ana- 
logy of Christ's doctrine to baptize infants: for 
besides thai Cbrist never gave any precept to ba[^ 
tize them, nor ever himself nor his apostles (tliat 
appears) did baptize any of ihem, all that either 
he or his apostles said concerning it, rec^uires such 
previous dispositions to baptism of which infants 
are not capable, and these are fuith and i-epentanca 
And not to instance in those innumerable places 
that require faith before this sacrament, ibere needs 
no more but this one saying of our blessed Si- 
viour : ' He tbat belleveth and is baptized shall b» 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned;'* 
plainly thus, faith and baptism in conjunction HiH 
bring a man to heaven ; but if be have not Caith, 
baptism shall do bim no good- So that if baptiEm 
be necessary iben so is faith, and much more ; for 
want of faith danms absolutely— it is not said M 
of the want of baptism. Now if this decretory sen- 
tence be to be understood of persons of age, and 
if children by such an answer {which indeed is 
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tonable enough) be excused from the necessity 

faith, the want of which regularly docs damn, 
len it is sottish to say (he same incapacity of reason 
id faith shall not excuse from the actual auscep- 
in of baptism, which is less necessary, and to 

ich faith and many other acts are necessary pre- 
lispositions, when it is reasonably and humanly 
received. The conclusion is, that baptism is also 
to be deferred till the time oT faith r and whether 
infants have faith or no is a question to be dis- 
puted by pereons that care not how much they say, 
nor how little they prove. 

1. Personal and actual faith they have none; 
for they have no acts of understanding ; and be- 
Bides,bow can any man know that they have, since 
he never saw any sign of it, neither was he told so 
by any one that could tell ? 2. Some say they 
have imputative faith ; hut then so let the sacra- 
ment be too ; that is, if they have the parents' 
faith or the church's, then bo let baptism be im- 
puted also by derivation from them, that as in 
their mothers' womb and while they hang on their 
breasts they live upon their molhers' nourishment, 
so they may upon the baptism of their parents or 
their mother the church. For since faith is necesi- 
sory to the suaception of baptism, (and they them- 
selves confess it hy striving to find out new kinds 
of faith todauh the matter up,) such as the faith is 
such must he the sacrament ; for there is no pro- 
portion between an actual sacrament and an im- 
putative faith, this being in immediate and neces- 
tary order to that ; and whatsoever can be said to 
take off from the necessity of actual faith, all that 
and much more may he said to excuse from the 
actual husception of baptism. 3. The first of these 
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devices was that of Luther and his acholare, ibe 
second of Calvin and bii« ; and yet there is a thiid 
device wbicti the churcb of Rome teaches, and that 
is that infants have habitual faith : but who VM 
them BO ? how can Diey prove it ? what revela 
or reason teaches any such thing ? Are they by 
this habit so much as disposed to an actual bebef, 
without a new master ? Can an infant sent into a 
Mahometan province he more confident for Chris- 
tianity when he comes to be a man, than if he bad 
not been baptized ? Are there any acts precedent 
concomitant, or consequent to this pretended bnbit? 
This strange invention is absolutely without art, 
without Scripture, reason, or authority : but tbc 
men are to be excused unless there were a better. 
But for all these stratagems the argument now 
alleged against the baptism of infants is demon- 
strutive and unanswerable. 

To which also this consideration may be added, 
that if baptism be necessary to the salvation of 
infants, upon whom is the imposition laid ? To 
whom ia the command given ? to the parents or W 
the children!* Not to the children, for they on 
not capable of a law ; nor to the parents, for tbcn 
God hath put the salvation of innocent babes into 
the power of others, and infants may be damned 
for their fathers' carelessness or malice. It I'oUowe, 
that it is not necessary at all to be done to tbem 
to whom it cannot be prescrilied as a law, and in 
whose behalf it cannot be reasonably intrtisted to 
others with tiie appendant necessity ; and if it be 
□ot necessary it is certain it is not reasonable; and 
most certain it is no where in terms prescribed, t 
therefore it is to be presumed, that it ought to he 
understood and administered according oa otbec 
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precepts are, with reference to the capacity of the 
subject and the reasonableness of the thing. 

For I consider that the baptizing of infants does 
rush us upon such inconveniences which in other 
questions we avoid like rocks, which will appear if 



Either baptism produces spiritual eAects or it 
produces (hem not: if it produces not any, why is 
such contention about it ? what are we the nearer 
heaven if we are baptized ? and if it be neglected, 
what are we the farther off? But if (as without 
all peradventure all the pfedobaptists will say) 
baptism does do a work upon the soul, producing; 
spiritual benefits and advantages, these advantages 
are produced by the external work of the sacrament 
alone, or by that as it is helped by the co-operation 
and predispositions of the suscipient. 

If by the external work of the sacrament alone, 
bow does this differ from the opus operatum. of the 
papists, save that it is worse ? For they say the 
Hacrament does not produce its effect but io a sus- 
cipient, disposed by all requisites and due prepare^ 
tives of piety, faith, and repentance; though in a 
subject so disposed, they say the sacrament by its 
own virtue does it, but this opinion says, it does it 
of itself without the help or so much as the co- 
existence of any condition but the mere recep- 
tion. 

But if the sacrament does not do its work alone, 
bat per modum recipienlit, (according to the predis- 
positions of the suscipient,) then because infants 
can neither hinder it nor do any thing to further it, 
it does then) no benefit at all, Andif any man runs 
for succour to that exploded refuge, that infants 
have faith, or any other inspired habit of I know 
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not what or how, we desire no more advantage in 
the world than that they are coustrained to Ml 
answer without revelation, against reason, txaft 
mon sense, und all the experience in the world. 

Tbe sum of the fLt^ument in short is this, thotigl 
under another rep resentment ; — 

Either baptism is a mere ceremony, or it impliei 
a duly on our part. If it be a ceremony only, how 
does it sanctify us, or make the comers thereunto 
perfect ? If it implies a duty on our part, how 
then can children receive it, who cannot do doty 
at a]I]> 

And indeed this way of ministration makes bap- 
tism to be wholly an outward duty, a work of the 
law, a carnal ordinance; it makes us adhere to tbe 
letter without regard of the spirit, to be satiBSed 
with shadows, to return to bondage, to relinqiii^ 
the mysteriousness, the substance, and spirituidity 
of the gospel. Which argument is of so much the 
more consideration because, under the sptritnal 
coTenant, or the gospel of grace, if tbe mystery 
goes not before the symbol, (which it does when 
the symbols are seals and consignations of the 
grace, as it is said the sacraments are,) yet it al- 
ways accompanies it, but never follows in order 
of time ; and this is clear in the perpetual analogy 
of Holy Scripture. 

For baptism is never propounded, mentioned, or 
enjoined, as a means of remission of sins, or of 
eternal life, but something of duty, choice, and 
sanctity is joined with it, in order to production of 
the end so mentioned : ' Know ye not that as many 
as are baptized into Christ Jesus are baptized i&to 
his death ?' * There is the mystery and the symbol 
• Rom. vi. 3. 
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togel.her, and declared to he perpetually united, 
ieot iSaiTTiiidtiiiiv, " Bomauyof us as were baptized." 
AU of us who were baptized into one were bap- 
tized into the other. Not only into the name of 
Christ, but into his death also. But the meaning 
of this, OS it is explained in the following words of 
St. Paul, makes much for our purpose ; for to be 
baptized into his death, signifies ' to be buried with 
him in baptism, that as Christ rose from the dead 
we also should walk in newness of life.'' That is 
the full mystery of baptism ; for being baptized 
into his death, or which is all one in the next words, 

tv i/wui/inn roB iavaToo dtroS, ' into the likeness of 

hiB death,' cannot go alone ;' if we be so planted 
Hito Christ, we shall be partakers of liia resurrec- 
tion.'f and that is not here instanced in precise 
' reward, but in exact duty ; for all this is nothing 
but ' crucifixion of the old man, a destroying the 
body of sin, that we no longer serve sin.' J 

This indeed is truly to be baptized, both in the 
symbol and the mystery ; whatsoever is less than 
thieisbutthe symbol only, a mere ceremony, an o^tu 
operafum, a dead letter, an empty shadow, an in- 
strument without an agent to manage, or force to 
actuate it 

Plainer yet : 'Whosoever are baptized into Christ 
bave put on Christ, have put on the new man ;' but 
to put on this new man is ' to he formed in right- 
eousnees, and holiness, and truth.' This whole 
argument is the very words of St. Paul ; the major 
proposition is dogmatically determined. Gal. iii. S7 ; 
the minor in Epkts. iv. 24. The conclusion then 
is obvious, that they who are not formed new in 

ItottuiT. 4. t V«nc 6. t Vene 0. 
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righteousneBS, and liolinesa, and truth — they wb<s 
remaining; in the present incapacities, cannot walk 
in newness of life — they have not been baptiied 
into Christ, and then they have but one member of 
the dblinction used by St. Peter, they have 
baptian ' which is a putting away the filth of die 
flesfa,' but tbey have not that baptism ' which it 
the answer of a good conscience towards God, 
which is the only 'baptism that saves us:' ai 
this is the case of children ; and then the cue 
thus: — 

As infants by the force of nature cannot pal 
themselves into a supernatural condition, (i 
therefore, say the ptedobaptists, tbey need b^ 
tism to put them into it,) so if they be baptized 
before the use of reason, before the works of the 
Spirit, before the operations of grace, before they 
can throw off ' the works of darkness, and live in 
righteousness and newness of life,' they are never 
the nearer : from the pains of hell tbey shall be 
saved by the mercies of God and their own innfr* 
cence, though they die in a state of nature, and 
baptism will carry them no further. For that b^ 
tism that saves us is not the only washing with 
water ofwbich only children are capable, botthft 
answer of a good conscience towards God ; of which 
tbey are not capable till the use of reason, till ibef 
know to choose the good and refuse the eviL 

And from thence I consider anew, that all 
made by persons under others' names, 
made by minors, are not valid till they, by a su]^ 
vening act, after they are of sufficient age, do ral 
them. Why then may not infants as well 
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the vow de noro, as de novo ratify that which was 
made for them ab antiquo, when they come to years 
of choice ? * If the infant vow be invalid till the 
manly confiimation, why were it not as ^ood they 
Btaid to make it till that time, hefore which if they 
ds make it it is to no purpose ? This would be 
considered. 

And in ponclusion ; our way is the surer way. 
Jot not to baptize children till they can give an ac- 
count of their faith is the most proportionable to 
an act of reason and humanity ; and it can have no 
danger in it^ for to say that infants maybe damned 
for want of baptism, (a thing which is not in their 
power to acquire, they being persons not yet capa- 
ble of a law.) is to affirm that of God which we 
dare not say of any wise and good man. Certainly 
tt is much derogatory to God's justice, and a plain 
defiance to the infinite reputation of his good- 
ness. 

And therefore, whoever will pertinaciously per- 
ust in this opinion of the pEedobaptiats, and prac- 
tise it accordingly, they pollute the blood of the 
everlasting testament, they dishonour and make a 
pageantry of the sacrament, they ineffectually repre- 
sent a sepulchre intothe death of Christ, and please 
themselves in a sign without effect, making bap- 
tism like the fig-tree in the gospel, full of leaves 
but no fruit; and they invocate the Holy Ghost in 
vain, doing as if one should call upon him to illu- 
tninate a stone or a tree. 

Thus far the Anabaptists may ai^ue ; and men 
have disputed against them with bo much weak- 
ness and confidence, that they have been encou- 

* Vide Erasinum in prsfat. ad Annotal. in Mntth. 
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TD^ed in their error* more by the accidenta] ad- 
vantages u'e have given tliem by our weak orguinga 
Ihnn by any trulli of their cause, or excellency o 
their wit. But the use 1 make of it as to our j 
sent question is this : that since there is do dirM 
impiety in the opinion, nor any that is apparent^ 
consequent to it, and they with so much probaU-' 
lity do, or may, pretend to true persuasion, they 
are, with all means Christian, fair, and humane, M 
be redargued or instructed ; but if they cannot be 
persuaded, they must be left to God, who knowa 
every degree of every man's understanding, all hil 
weaknesses and strengths, what impress each arg 
ment makes upon his spirit, and how irrestatiU 
every reason is ; and he alone judges his i 
and sincerity. And for that question, I think ti 
is so much to be pretended agninst that whic 
I believe to be the ti'uth, that there is much i 
truth than evidence on our side ; and therefore n 
may be confident as for our own particulais, ' 
not too forward peremptorily to prescribe to otfacri 
much less to damn, or to kill, or to persecote thM 
that only in this particular disagree. 

• Oiiit Iv T-oic iaormv S6yiiaat Tiv laxiv fVOVTiti i 
I* roic I'l/ifTipiuv <ta5pai{ rn*ri|V Sripiovri^, u Nuiaua 
■ecru of tbe case of the church in hi> lime. 





SECTION XIX. 



TOa( there may be no Toleralion of Doctrines incon- 
ConsiiUnt with Piety or the public good. 

Bdt then for tlieir capital opinion, with all its 
branches, that it is not lawful for priaces to put 
malefactors to death, nor to take up defensive arms, 
nor to minister an oath, nor to contend in judg- 
ment, it is not to be disputed with such liberty as 
tbe former. For although it be part of that doc- 
ttine which Clemens Alexandrinua says was deli- 
vered by private tradition from the apostles, 'that 
it is not allowable for ChriEtians to go to law, 
neither before tbe heathen nor believers ; and thai a 
righteous man ought not to take an oath ;'* and the 
<Hhet part seeniB to he warranted by the eleventh 
canon of the Nicene council, which enjoins pe- 
nance to them that take arms ailer their conversion 
to Christianity ; yet either these authorities are to 
be slighted, or be made receptive of any interpreta- 
tion, rather than the commonwealth be disarmed 
of its necessary supports, and all laws made inef- 
fectual and impertinent; for the interest of the re- 
public and tbe well-being of bodies politic is not 
to depend upon the nicety of our imaginations, or 
the fancies of any peevish or mistaken priests; and 
there is no reason a prince should ask John-a- 
Bmnck whether his understanding will give him 

• " Not! licere ChriBtianis contenilere in judirio, nee 
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lea*e to reign, and be a king. Nay, suppose tie* 
were divers places of Scripture which did see 
ingly restrain llie political use of the sword, ; 
since the avoiding a persooal inconvenience hi 
by all men been accounted sufficient reason to i 
pound Scripture to any sense rather than th< 
literal, which infers on unreasonable inconvenience 
(and therefore the pttlling out an eye and Uti 
cutting off an hand is expoanded by mortifying) 
vice, and killing a criminal habit,) much ratiiei 
must the allegations against the power of the bwoi 
endure any sense, rather than it should be thoug 
that Christianity should destroy that which is ti 
only instrument of justice, the restraint of via 
and support of bodies politic. It is certain t" 
Christ and his apostles, and Christian religion, did 
comply with the most absolute government, ani 
the most imperial that was then in the world ; aiiA 
it could not have been at all endured in the worU* 
if it hod not; for, indeed, the world itself could not 
last in regular and orderly communities of n 
but be a perpetual confusion, if princes and th* 
supreme power in bodies politic were not anne^i 
with a coercive power to punish malefactors. Tb« 
public necessity and universal experience of all tba 
world convinces those men of being most unreii^ 
eonable that make such pretences, which destrojt 
all laws and all communities, and the bands ot 
civil societies, and leave it arbitrary to e 
Ticious person, whether men shall be safe', or laws' 
be established, or a murderer hanged, or princtS 
rule. So that, in this case, men are not so mucb 
to dispute with particular arguments as to consider 
the interest and concernment of kingdoms an* 
public socieliea-, fot \.he veU^iou of Jesus Chrial i 
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the best eatabliaher of the felicity of private persons 
and of public communities ; it is a religion that ia 
prudent and innocent, humane, and reasonable, and 
brought infinite advantages to mankind, but no in- 
convenience, nothing that is unnatural, or unsoci- 
able, or nojust. And if it be certain that this world 
cannot be governed without laws, and laws without 
a compulsory signify nothing, then it ia certain 
that it is no good rehgion that teaches doctrine 
whose consequentB will destroy all government; 
'and therefore it is as much to be rooted out as 
•ny thing that is the greatest pest and nuisance to 
Qte public interest. And that we may guess at 
tbe purposes of the men und the inconvenience of 
aoch doctrine, these men that did first intend by 
their doctrine to disarm all princes and bodies po- 
litic, did themselves take up arms to establish their 
wild and impious fancy; and, indeed, that prince 
Of commonwealth that should be persuaded by 
them, would be exposed to all the insolences of 
foreigners, and all mutinies of the teachers them- 
selves; and the governors of the people could not 
do that duty tliey owe to ibeir people of protecting 
them from the rapine and molitc which will be in 
the world as long as the world is. And therefore 
here they are to be restrained from preaching such 
doctrine, if they mean to presene their govern- 
ment; and the necessity of the thing will justify 
the lawfulness of the thing. If they think it to 
tbemselves, that it cannot be helped so long as it 
is innocent, as much as concerns the public ; but 
if they preach it they may be accounted authors of 
all the consequent inconveniences, and punished 
^^accordingly. No doctrine that destroys govem- 
^Btnent is to be endured; for although those doctrines 
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sre not always good that serve tbe jtrivate ends of 
princes or tbe secret designs of stale, whicb, 
reason of some accidents or imperfections of taenl. 
may be promoted by that which is false and pwfc 
tending ; yet no doctrine can be good that dora 
not comply with the formality of government itseUi 
and the well-being of bodies politic : ' Cato, when 
an augur, ventured to Bay that the omens were 
always in favourof what was for the public good, tuid 
against whatever was the reverse,'* Religion ' 
meliorate the condition of a people, not to do it 
disadvantage; and therefore tho&e doctrines that 
inconvenience the public are no parts of good reli- 
gion. The safety of tbe slate is a necessary consi- 
deration in the permission of propbesyings ; fof 
according to the tme, solid, and pmdent ends of 
the republic, so is the doctrine to be permitted or 
restrained, and the men that preach it, accordii 
as they are good subjects and right 
wealth's men ; for religion is a. tiling snperindi 
to temporal government, and the church is an 
dition of a capacity to a commonwealth, and tht 
fore is in no sense to disserve the necessity and 
interests of timt to which it is superadded for 
advantage and conservation. 

And thus, by a proportion to the rules of tfat 
instances, all their other doctrines are to havfl 
judgment, as concerning toleration 
for all are either speculative or pnutical ; they 
consistent with the public ends or inconsistent, th^f 
teach impiety or tliey are innocent, and Ibey we 
to be permitted or rejected accordingly, Fo* te 

• " Augur ciiin eaiel Calo, dicere aiisus esL, oplimis 
Cs peri que pro reipublicai salule gtwrentur; qua eon 
publicam fieteni, conua auspida fieri." — Cicao de 
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the question of toleration, the foundation of faith, 
^ood life and government is to be secured : in 
all others' cases the former considerations are 
effectuaL 



SECTION XX. 



How far Ihe Religion of Ike Church o/Ro 

tolerable. 



m 



BCT now, concerning' the religion of the church of 
Rome, (which was the other instance I promised to 
consider,] we will proceed another way, and not 
consider the truth or falsity of the doctrines; for 
that is not the best way to determine this question 
concerning permitting their religion or assemblies; 
because that a thing is not true, is not argument 
Bulficient to conclude that be that believes it true is 
not to be endured; hut we are to consider what 
inducements there are that possess the understand- 
ing of those men, whether they be reasonable and 
innocent, sufficient to abuse or persuade wise and 
good men, or whether the doctrines be commenced 
upon design, and managed with impiety, and then 
have effects not be endured. 

And here, first, I consider that those doctrines 
^at have had long continuance and possession in 
the church, caunot easily be supposed in the pre- 
sent professors to be a design, since they have re- 
ceived it from BO many ages ; and it is not likely 
that all ages should have the same purposes, or 
that the same doctrine should serve the several 
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ends of divers ages. But. huwever, long' prescrip- 
tion is a prejudice oflentimes so insupportable 
that it cannot with many arguments be retrenched, 
as relying upon these grounds, that truth is more 
certain than falsehood ; that God would not for so 
many ages forsake his church, and leave her in 
error; that whatsoever is new is not only suspi- 
cious Isut false i which are Guppositions pioua and 
plausible enough. And if the church of Rome had 
communicated infants so long as she hath prayed 
to saints or baptized infants, the communicating 
noold have been believed with as much confidence 
as the other articles are, and the dissentients with 
as much impatience rejected. But this considera- 
tion is to he enlarged upon all those particulus, 
which as they are apt to abuse the persons of the 
men and amuse their uuderstandings, so they a» 
mstnimenta of their excuse ; and by making their 
errors to be invincible, and their opinions, though 
false, yet not criminal, make it ako to be an effect 
of reason and charity to permit the men a, liberty 
of their conscience, and let them answer to God fiw 
themselves and their own opinions t such as are 
the beanty and splendour of their church ; their 
pompous service ; the stateliness and solemnity of 
the hierarchy; their name of Catholic, which tiiey 
suppose their own doe, and to concern no other 
sect of Christians ; the antiquity of many of their 
doctrines ; the continual succession of their bishops; 
their immediate derivation from the apostles; their 
title to succeed St. Peter ; the supposal and pr» 
tence of his personal prert^tives ; the advantage! 
which the conjunction of the imperial seat with 
their episcopal hath brought to that see ; the flatbei^ 
tng expregsions of minor bishops, which by 
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old records, have obtained credibility ; the multi- 
tnde and variety of people which are of their per- 
suasion ; apparent consent with antiquity in many 
ceremonials which other churches have rejected; 
and a pretended, and sometimeH an apparent con- 
sent With some elder ages in many matters doctrinal; 
the advantage which is derived to them by enter- 
taining some personal opinions of the fathers, which 
fliey with infinite clamours see to be cried up to be 
a doctrine of the ehnreh of that time ; the great 
consent of one part with another in that which 
moat of them affii-m to he matter of faith ; the great 
differences which are commenced amongst their ad- 
versaries, abusing the Liberty of Prophesying unto 
a very great licentiousness; their happiness of 
being instruments in converting divers nations; 
flie advantages of monarchical government, the 
benefit of which as well as the inconveniences 
(which though they feel they consider not) they 
daily do enjoy ; the piety and the austerity of their 
religious orders of men and women ; the single life 
of fiieir priests and bishops ; the riches of their 
church ; the severity of their fasts and their exte- 
rior observances ; the great reputation of their first 
bishops for faith and sanctity ; the known holiness 
of some of those persons whose institutes the reli- 
gious persons pretend to imitate; their miracles, 
false or true, substantial or imaginary ; the casual- 
ties and accidents that have happened to their ad- 
versaries, which, being chances of humanity, are 
attributed to several causes, according as the fancies 
of men and their interests are plea^ or satislied ; 
the temporal felicity of their professors ; the ob- 
lique arts and indirect proceedings of some of those 
who depai'ted from tliem ; andamongst many other 
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things, the names of heretic and schismatic, which 
they with infinite pettinacy fasten iipnn all that 
dbi^rei! from them — these things, and divers otlierai 
may very easily persuade persons of much leascm 
and more piety, to retain that which they know to 
have been the religion of their forefathers, which 
had actual possession and seizure of men's andw- 
standin^ hefure the opposite professjona had a 
name ; and so much the rather, hecause religioO 
hath more advantages upon the fancy and affec- 
tions than it hath upon philosophy and severe dia- 
coursea, and therefore is the more easily persaaded 
upon such grounds as these, which are more apt b> 
amuse than to satisfy the understanding. 

Secondly, if we consider the doctrines them- 
selves, we shall lind them to be superstructures ill 
built and worse managed, but yet they keep the 
Toundation ', they build upon God In Jesus Christ; 
they profess the apostles' creed ; they retain faUh 
and repentance as the supporters of all our hopes 
of heaven, and believe many more truths than can 
be proved to be of simple and original neces«ty to 
salvation ; and therefore all the wisest personagts 
of the adverse party allowed to them poseibilily of 
salvation, whilst their errors are not faults of their 
will, hut weaknesses and deceptions of the onder- 
standing. Sothatthereisnotlung inthe foundation 
of faith that can reasonably hinder them to be per- 
mitted. The foundation of faith stands secure 
enough for all their vain and unhandsome super- 
structures. 

But then, on the other side, if we take accQiint 
of their doctrmes as they relate to good life, or MO 
consislent or inconsistent with civil 
we filiall have other considerations. 
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K^ For, thirdly, I consider that many of their doc- 

^■Mnes do accideDtally teach or lead to ill life ; and 

^pK will appear to any man Ihal considers the result 

■of these propoaitionB, Attrition (which ia a low 

and imperfect degree of sorrow for sin, or, as others 

say, a sorrow for sin commenced upon any reason 

B «f temporal hope, or fear, or desire, or any thing 

BMse) is a sufficient disposition for a man in the 

Bl^Kcrament of penance to receive absolution, and be 

FjuBtified before God, by taking: away the guilt of 

all his sins and the oblig^ation to eternal pains. 

So that already the fear of hell is quite removed, 

upon conditions so easy that many men take more 

I pains to get a groat, than by this doctrine we are 

"Tblbliged to for the curing and acquitting all the 

«st sins of a whole life of the most vicious per- 

n the world ; and but that they affright their 

»ple with a fear of pulsatory, or with the severity 

f penances, in case they will not venture for pur- 

^tory, (for by their doctrine they may choose or 

^ refuse either,! there would be nothing in their 

doctrine or discipline to impede and slacken their 

proclivity to sin. But then they have as easy a 

f cure for that too, with a little more charge some- 

i, but most commonly with less trouble. For 

Hiere are so many confraternities, so many privi- 

churches, altars, monasteries, coemeteries, 

ffices, festivals, and so free a concession of indul- 

jences appendant to all these, and a thousand fine 

Pdevices to take away the fear of purgatory, to com- 

<r expiate penances, that in no sect of men 

do they with more ease and cheapness reconcile a 

wicked life with the hopes of heaven, than in the 

Roman communion. 
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And, indeed, irmen would consider things upon 
their true grounds, the church of Rome should 
be more reproved upou doctrines that infer ill 
life, than upon such as are contrariant to faith. 
For false superetructures do not always destroy 
faith ; but rauny of the doctrines they teach, if 
they were prosecuted to the utmost issue, would 
destroy good life. And therefore my quarrel with 
the church of Rome is greater and stronger upon 
such pointa which are not usually considered, ijiaa 
it is upon the ordinary disputes which have, to BO 
very great purpose, so much disturbed Christen- 
dom ; and I am more scandalized at her for teach- 
ing the sufficiency of attrition in the sacrament, for 
indulging penances so frequently, for remitting all 
discipline, for making so greata part of I'eligion to 
consist in externals and ceremonials, for putting 
more force and energy, and exacting with more 
severity the commandments of men than the pre- 
cepts of justice and internuJ religion; lastly, be- 
sides many other things, for promising heaven to 
persons after a wicked life, upon their impertinent 
cries and ceremonials, transacted by the priest and 
the dying person : I confess, I wish the zeal of 
Christendom were alittle more active against these 
and the like doctrines, and that men would \ 
and live more earnestly against them than as yet 
they have done. 

But then, what influence this just zeal is to have 
upon the persons of the professors is another con- 
sideration ; for as the Pharisees did preach well and 
lived ill, and therefore were to be heard, not imi- 
tated, so if these men Jive well though they teach 
ill, they are to be imitated, not heard : their doc- 
trines by all means, Cliristiiiii iind human, are to 
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be discountenanced, Imt their persons tolerated so far 
{eateniis) ; their profession and decrees to be re- 
jected and condemned, but the persons to be per- 
mitted, because by their good lives they confute 
their doctrines; that is, they give evidence that 
they think no evil to be consequent to such opi- 
nions; and if they did, that they live good lives is 
argument sufficient that they would theniBelves 
cast the first stone against tlieir own opinions, 
if they thought them guilty of such misdemean- 
Lenrs. 

W" Fourthly : hut if we consider their doctrines in 
ndation to government and public societies of 
luen, then, if they prove faulty, they are so much 
the more intolerable by how much the consequents 
are of greater danger and malice. Such doctrines 
US these — ^the pope may dispense with all oaths 
L taken to God or man; he ma^ absolve subjects 
kfiom their allegiance to theirnatural prince; faith 
is not to be kept with heretics ; heretical princes 
may he slain by their subjects — these propositions 
are bo depressed, and do so immediately communi- 
cate with matter and the interests of men, that they 
are of the same consideration with matters of fact, 
and are to be handled accordingly. To other doc- 
trines ill life may be consetiuent, hut the con- 
nexion of the antecedent and the consequent is 
' not {perad venture) perceived or acknowledged by 
F faim that believes the opinion with no greater con- 
Rj fidence than he disavows the effect and issue of 
I jt; but in these the ill effect is the direct profee- 
f »ion and jiurpose of the opinion ; and therefore 
l^the man and the man's opinion is to he dealt 
withal, just as the matter of fact is to be judged ; 
for it is an immediate, a. perceived, a direct event. 
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and the very purpose of the opioioD. Now thet 
opinirms are a. dii'ect overthrow to alt homaii k 
ciety and mutual commerce, a destruction of g< 
vemment, and of the laws, and duly, and aabo^i 
dinalion which we owe to princes; and therefois 
those men of the church of Rome that do holt' 
them, and preach them, cannot pretend to the exj 
cuses of umocent opinions and hearty persuosioi^ 
to the weakneea of humanity, and the difficulty (^ 
things ; for God hath not led those truths, whi<4 
are necessary for conservation of public societiee oH 
men, so intricate and obscure but that every 0114. 
that is honest and desirous to understand his du^ 
will certainly know that no Christian truth destroyai 
a man's being sociable, and a member of the body 
politic, co-operating to the conservation of the wbole^ 
as well as of itself. However, if it might happen thm 
men should sincerely err in such plain matters of 
fact, (for there are fools enougli in the world,} ytit 
if he hold his peace, no man is to persecute 01 
punish him ; for then it is mere opinion, whieb 
comes not under political cognizance ; that is, that 
cognizance which only can punish corporally. But 
if he preaches it he is actually a traitor, or sediti- 
ous, or author of peijury, or a destroyer of humui 
society, respectively to the nature of the doctriiHt{ 
and the preaching such doctrines cannot claim llie 
privilege and immunity of a mere opinion, be* 
cause it is as much matter of fact as any the ao 
tions of his disciples and confidents ; and thereforQ 
in such coses is not to be permitted, but judged 
according to the nature of the effect it hath or mxy 
have upon the actions of men. 

Fifthly : but lastly, in matters merely specu- 
lative, the case is wholly altered, because the body 
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politic, which only may lawfully use the sword, is 
not a competent judge of such matters which have 
not direct influence upon the body politic, or upon 
the lives and manners of men, as they are parts of 
R community, (not but that princes, or judges tem- 
poral, may have as much ability as others, but by 
of the incompetency of the authority ;) and 
spoke wisely when he discoursed thus to 
le Jews : ' If it were a matter of wrong or wicked 
lewdDess, O ye Jews, reason would that I should 
bear you ; but if it be a question of words and 
tuunes, and of your law, look ye to it; for I will 
be no judge of such matters.'* The man spoke ex- 
cellent reason, for the cognizance of these things 
did appertain to men of the other robe ; but the 
ecclesiastical power, which only is competent U> 
liake notice of such questions, is not of capacity to 
the temporal sword or corporal inflictions. 
The mere doctrines and opinions of nten ai'e things 
'Spiritual, and therefore not cognizable by a t«ra- 
•poral authority ; and the ecclesiastical authority, 
'which is to take cognizance, is itself so spiritual 
thftt it cannot inflict any punishment corporal. 
■ And it is not enough to say, that when the ma- 
gistrate restrains the preaching such opinions, if 
any man preaches them be may be punished, (and 
tben it is not for his opinion but his disobedience 
that he is punished ;) for the temporal power ought 
Bot to restrain prophecyings, where the public 
peace and interest is not certainly concerned. And 
^ therefore it is not sufficient to excuse him whose 
Bjftw, in that case, being by an incompetent power, 
^■niade a scruple where there was no sin. 



And under this consideration come very nianjr 
articles of the church of Rome, which are wholly 
speculative, which do not derive upon practice, 
which begin in the nnderstanding' and rest then^ 
and ha?e no influence up«n life and government 
but very accidentally and by a great many re- 
moves; and therefore are to be considered only so 
for as to guide men in their persuasions, but Iiavft 
no effect upon the persons of men, their bodies, i 
their temporal condition : I instance in two — prayeB, 
for the dead, and the doctrine of transut^tantiL 
ation ; these two to be instead of all the rest. 

For the first, this discourse is to suppose it ralst^ 
and we are to direct our proceedings accordin^yg 
and therefore I shall not need to urge with how 
many fair words and gay pretences this doctrine it 
set off, apt either to cozen or instruct the am^ 
science of the wisest, according as it is true orfdw 
respectively. But we find {says the Romanist) in 
the history of the Maccabees, that the Jews did 
pray and make offerings for the dead, (which a" 
appears by other testimonies, and by their form of 
prayers still extant, which they used in the captiJ 
vity :} it is very considerable, that since our blessed 
Saviour did reprove all the evil doctrines and tra- 
ditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, and did nrgm. 
concerning the dead and the resurrection against 
the Sadduces, yet he spake no word t^ainst thi»* 
public practice, but left it as he found it, which h ' 
who came to declare to us ail the will of his Fathe* 
would not have done if it had not been innocoili 
pious, and full of charity. To which, by way ol 
consociation, if we add, that St. Paul did prayfW 
Onesiphorus, ' That God would show him a meicy 
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a tbttt day,'* that is, according to the style of the 
new Testament, the day of judgment, the result 
■ill be, thitl although it be probable that Onesi- 
"phorua at that time was dead, (because in his salu- 
tations he salutes his household, without naming 
him who was the major domo, against his custom 
_flf salutations in other places,) yet, besides this, 
'^e prayer was for such a blessing to him whose de- 
tonstration and reception could not be but after 
; which implies clearly, that then there is a 
Bed of mercy ; and by consequence the dead peo- 
ple, even to the day of judgment inclusively, are 
" & subject of a misery, the object of God's mercy, 
'-•nd therefore fit to be commemorated in the duties 
<rf our piety and charity, and that we are to recom- 
niend their condition to God, not only to give them. 
EDore glory in the reunion, but to pity them to such 
mrposes in which they need ; which because they 
! not revealed to us in particular, it hinders us 
t in recommending the persons in particular to 
!rcy, but should rather excite our charity 
tad devotion ; for it being certain that they have a 
i of mercy, and it being uncertain how great 
id is, it may concern the prudence of 
pfaarity to be the more earnest, as not knowing the 
IS of their necessity. 
And if there should be any uncertainty in these 
"arguments, yet its having been the universal prac- 
tice of the church of God in all places and in all 
ages, till williin these hundred years, is a very 
_ great inducement for any member of the church, to 
L believe, that in the first traditions of Christianity 
■i and the institutions apostolical, there was nothing 

^1 ■ 2T<in, 1, 18. 
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delivered against this practice, but very macb to 
insiiiuitte or enjoin it ; becituse the practice of it was 
at the first, and was universal. And if any man 
shall doubt of tliiB, he shows nothing but that he is 
ignorant of the records of the church, it being 
plain in Tertullian. * and St. Cyprian,-)- (who were 
the eldest writers of the Latin church,) that in tfaeii 
times it was of old the custom of the church to pray 
for the bouIb of the faithful departed, in the dread- 
ful mysteries ; and it was an institution apostolical, 
(says one of them,) and so transmitted to the fol- 
lowing' ages of the church ; and when once it h^an 
upon slight and discontent to be contested against 
by Aerius, the man was presently condemned for a 
heretic, as appears in Epiphanius. 

But I am not to consider the arguments for tite 
doctrine itself, although the probability and fair 
pretence of them may help to excuse such persOOS 
who upon these or the like grounds do heartily be- 
lieve it. But I am to consider that, whether it be 
true or false, there is no manner of malice in i^ 
and at the worst it is but a wrong error upon the 
right side of charity, and concluded against by its 
adversaries upon the confidence of such arguments, 
which possibly are not so probable as the grounds 
pretended for it. 

And if the same judgment might be made of any 
more of their doctrines, I think it were better men 
were not furious in the condemning such ques- 
tions, which either they understood not upoa the 
grounds of their proper arguments, or at least con- 
sider not, Qs subjected ia the persons, and lesaeiwd 

* De CoTona Milil. c, 3. et De JMonagmm. c. 10. 
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by circumstances, by the innocency of the event, or 
other prudential considerations. 

But the other article is harder to be judged of, 
and bath mode greater stirs in Christendom, and 
hath been dashed with more impetuous objections, 
and such as do more trouble the question of tolera- 
tion. For if the doctrine of transubstantlation be 
false, (as upon much evidence we believe it is,) 
then it is accused of introducing idolatry, giving 
divine worship to a creature, adoring of bread and 
Bjjrine, and then comes in the precept of God to the 
^bews, that those prophets who persuaded to idolatry 
BUiould be slain.* 

^- But here we must deliberate, for it is concerning 
the lives of men ; and yet a little deliberation may 
safhce, for idolatry is a forsaking the true God, 
and giving divine worship to a creature or to an 
idol ; that is to an imaginary god, who hath no 
foundation in essence or existence; and is that 
kind of superstition which by divines is called the 
I superstition of an undue object. Now it is evident 
k-.-that the object of their adoration (that which is 
B> zepresented to tbem in their minds, their thoughts, 
r and purposes, and by which God principally, if 
not solely, takes estimate of human actions) in the 
blessed sacrament, is the only true and eternal 
God, hypostatically joined with his holy humanity; 
which humanity they believe actually present un- 
der the veil of the sacramental signs. And if 
they thought him not present, they are so far from 

t worshipping the bread in this case, that themselves 
profess it to be idolatry to do so, which is a demon- 
stration that their soul hatb nothing in it that is 
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idololati'ical. If their confidence and fancifiil opi- 
nion hath engaged them upon so great mistake, (as- 
without doubt il hath,) yet the will liath notbinf' 
in it, but what is a great enemy to idolatry ; " aav 
there is nothing damnable which is independent of 
the will."* And although they hare done violenctf 
to all philosophy and the reason of man, and UO-^^ 
done and eancelled the principles of two or thred" 
sciences to bring in tliis article, yet they have a dtJ 
vine revelation whose literal and grammatical sensei 
if that sense were intended, would warrant (hem to 
do violence to all the scienceR in the circle ; and, 
indeed, that transubstantiation is openly and vio- 
lently against natural reason, is an argument to 
make them disbelieve, who believe the mystery of ■ 
the trinity in all those niceties of explication'' 
which are in the school, (and which now-a-days 
pass for the doctrine of the church] with as mucb' 
violence to the principles of natural and supemi 
tural philosophy as can be imagined to be in tli 
point of trans ubstautiatinn. 

1. But for the aiticlc itself, we all say tht 
Christ is there present some way or other extraor* 
dinary ; and it will not he amiss to worship him 
that time, when he gives himself to us in so mj 
teriouB a manner, and with 6o great advantages: 
especially since the whole office is a consocii 
of divers actions of religion and divine worshipi.' 
Now, in all opinions of those men who think it 
act of religion to communicate and to offer, a di4 
vine worship is given lo Christ, and is transmittfifl 
to him> by mediation of that action and that 
ment; and it is no more in the church of BomoJ 

"£t nihil ardet in iafemo nisi propris voluolu-" 
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but that tliey tliffur and miatuke infinitely in the 
manner of his presence; which error is wholly 
seated in the understanding, and does not commo- 
ntcate witli the will. For all agree that ihe divi- 
nity and the humanity of the Son of God la the 
ultimate and adequate object of divine adoration, 
and that it is incommunicable to any creature 
whatsoever; and before they venture to pass aii act 
of adoration, tiiey beliere the bread to be amni- 
hilated or turned into his substance who may law- 
fully be worshipped ; and they who have these 
thoughts are as much enemies of idolatry as they 
that understand better how to avoid tlkit inconve- 
nience which is supposed to be the crime, which 
they formally hate, and we materially avoid : this 
consideration was concerning the doctriue itself. 

2. And now, for any danger to men's persons for 
suffering such a doctrine ; this I shall isay, that if 
they who do it, are not formally guilty of idolatry, 
there ia no danger that they whom they persuade 
to it should be guilty ; and what pei-sons soever 
believe it to be idolatry to worship the sacrament, 
while that persuasion remains will never be brought 
to it, there is no fear of that '. and be that persuades 
them to do it by altering their persuasions and 
beliefs, does no hurt but altering the opinions of 
the men, and abusing their understandings; but 
when they believe it to be no idolatry, then their 
so believing it is suflicient security from that crime, 
which hath so great a tincture and residency in the 
vill that from thence only it hath its being cri- 
minal. 

3. However, if it were idolatry, I think the pre- 
cept of God to the Jews, of killing false and idola- 
trous propbels, will be no warrant for Christians so 
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to do. For in the case of the apostles and the men 
of SamiLria, when Jamea and John would hare 
called for fire to destroy them, even as Elius did 
under Moses's law, Christ disting;uished the spirit 
of Elias from his own spirit, and taught them a 
lesson of greater sweetness, and consigned this 
tTBtb to all ages of the church, that such sevetitf b 
not consistent with the meekness which Christ by 
hia example and sermons hath made a precept 
evangelical ; at most it was but a judicial law, and 
no more of argument to make it necessary to w 
than the Mosaical precepts of putting adultereis to 
death, and trying the accused persons by the wa- 
ters of jealousy. 

And thus, in these two instances, I have given 
account what is to be done in toleration of diveraty 
of opinions ; the result of which is principally this : 
let tiie prince and the secular power have a care 
the commonwealth be safe. For whether such and 
such a sect of Christians be to be permitted, is a 
question rather political than religious ; for as Ibr 
the concenunents of religion, these instances have 
furnished us with sufficient to determine us in oui 
duties as to that particular, and by one of these all 
particulars may be judged. 

And now it were a strange inhumanity to permit 
Jews in a commonwealth, whose interest is sensed 
by their inhabitation, and yet, upon equal grounds 
of state and policy, not to permit diftering sects of 
ChristianB ; for although possibly there b more 
danger, men's persuasions should be altered in a 
commixture of divers sects of Christians, yet there 
is not so much danger when they are changed from 
Christian to Christian, as if they be turned from 
Christian to Jew, as many are daily in Spain and ^ 
Portugal. I 
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^gm And this is not to be excu!>ed by saying; tlie 
^Bthurch hath no power over them qui /'oris suni, 
^^' who are without," as Jews are. For it is true the 
church in the capacity of spiritual regiments hath 
nothing to do with them, hetause they are not her 
diocess : yet the prince hath to do with them, when 
they are subjects of his veginaent ; they may not 
l>e excommunicate any more than a stone may be 
killed, because they are not of the Christian com- 
inunion, but they are living persons, parts of the 
commonwealth, infinitely deceived in their religion, 
and very dangerous if they offer to persuade men to 
their opinions, and are the gj'eatest enemies of 
Christ, whose honour and the interest of whose 
service a Christian prince is bound with all his 
power to maintain. And when the question is of 
punishing disagreeing peraons with death, the 
church bath equally nothing to do with them both, 
for she hath nothing to do with the temporal sword, 
but the prince, whose subjects equally Chjistians 
and Jews are, hath equal power over theu' persons ; 
for a Christian is no more a subject than a Jew is ; 
the prince hatli upon them both the some power of 
life and death, so that the Jew by being no Chris- 
tian is not f oris, or any more an exempt person for 
Ills body or his life than the Christian is. And 
yet in all churches where the secular power hatli 
temporal reason to tolerate the Jews, they are tole- 
rated without any scruple in religion ; which thing 
is of more consideration, because the Jews are di- 
rect blasphemers of the Son of God, and blasphemy 
ty their own law, the law of Moses, is made 
capital^ and might with greater reason be inflicted 
upon them who acknowledge its obligation, than 
urged upon Christians as an authority, enabling 
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princcH to put tliem to death who are nccnsed of 
accidental and consequentive blaspheiay and ido- 
latry rcBpectively, which yet they hate and disSTOW 
with much zeal and heartiness of persuasion. And 
I cunnot yet leam a reason why we shall not be 
more complying with them who are of the hoose- 
hold of faith ; for at least they are children, ihoagb 
they he but rebellious children; (and if they were 
not, what hath the mother to do with them any 
more than with the Jews ?) they are in some rela- 
tion or habitude of the family, for they are con- 
signed with the same baptism, profess the same 
faith delivered by the aiwstles, are erected in the 
same hope, and look for the same glory to be 
revealed to them, at the coming of their common 
Iiord and Saviour, to whose service, according to 
their understanding, they have vowed themselves; 
and if the disagreeing persons be to be esteemed u 
heathens and publicone, yet not worse, 'Hare no 
company with them," that is the worst that » to 
be done to such a man in St. Paul's JudgTnent: 
' yet count him not as an enemy, hut odmoniiii 
bim as a brother.' 



SECTION XXI. 

0/ Ihe Duty of particular Ckurehei in allowing 

Convmtinlon. 

From these premises we are easily instructed con- 
cerning the lawfulness or duty respectively of 
Christian communion, which is diiFerently to be 
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considered in respect of particular churches to each 
«3ther, and of particular men to particular churches: 
for as for particular churches, they are bound to 
allow communion to all those that profess the same 
faith upon which the apostles did give communion ; 
for whatsoever preserves us as members of the 
church, ^ives us title to the communion of saints; 
sod whatsoever faith or belief that is to which God 
liaih promised heaven, that faith makes us members 
oftJie Catholic church. Since.therefore, the judicial 
acts of the church are then most prudent and reli- 
gious when they nearest imitate the example and 
piety of God, to make the way to heaven strailer 
than God made it, or to deny to communicate with 
those whom God wOl vouchsafe to be united, and 
to refuse our charity to those who have the same 
faith, because they have not all our opiaions, and 
. believe not every thing necessary which we over- 
I value, is impious and achismatical; it infers tyranny 
on one part, and persuades and tempts to uncba- 
ritableness and animosities on both ; it dissolves 
societies, and is au enemy to peace; it busies men 
in impertinent wranglings, and by names of men 
and titles of factions it consigns the interested 
parties to act their differences to the height, and 
makes them neglect those advantages which piety 
and a good life bring to the reputation of Christian 
religion and societies. 

And therefore Vincentius Lirinensis, and indeed 
the whole cfaurch, accounted the Donattsts heretics 
upon this very ground, because they did imperi- 
ously deny their communion to all that were not of 
their persuasion; whereas the authors of that opi- 
nion for which they first did separate and make a 
sect, because they did not break the church's 
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peace, nor magisterially prescribed to others, were 
in that Jisagreeing and error accounted Catholics. 
" DiviBJon and disunion makes you heretics, peace 
and nnitymake Catholics,"* said St. Austin; and 
to IhiB sense is that of St. Paul : ' If I had aU faitl 
and not charity I am nothing.' He who upon co 
fideiice of his tiue belief denies a charitable coi 
munion to his brother, loses the reward of bot& 
And if pope Victor haul been as charitable to ll 
Asiatics as pope Anicetua and St. Polycarp were ' 
eacholherin thesamedisf^reeingconcermngEastat 

Victor hod not been n-Xijierueiiripov KararidtlfUireQ 

SO bitterly reproved and condemned as he 
the uncharitable managing of his disagreeing, bj 
Polycrates and Trea»nB.| True faith, which leat' 
to charity, leads on to tliat which unites wills an 
affections, not opinions.]; 

Upon these or the like considerations the empero^ 
Zeno published his ininiov, in which he made tl 
Nicene creed to be the medium of Catholic com- 
munion ; and although he lived afler the councQl 
of Chalcedon, Jet he made not the decrees of thi 
council an instrument of its restraint and limit, i 
preferring; the peace of Christendom imd the unioa 
of charity far before a forced or pretended unity o| 
persaasion, which never was or ever will be real 
and substantial ; and although it were very convi 
nient if it could he had, yet it is therefore not n« 
cessary because it is impossible ; and if men pie 
whatever advantages to the public would be coti! 
quent to itj may be supplied by a charitable coi 

* " Dirisio cnim et disonia lacit cos hscrelico^ pkx et 
fhciunc Cathalicos." 

t Emeb, lib. v. c. 26, 26. 

i " Concordia enim quio est chartiatU efTectiu est un: 
untatum non optnionum.'— Aquin. 22 a. fj. 37, «. 1, 
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pliance and mutual permission of opinion, and the 
offices of a brotherly affection prescribed us by the 
laws of Christianity : and we have seen it, that all 
Beets of Christians, when they have an end to be 
eerved upon a third, have permitted thatliberty to a 
second which we now contend for, and which they 
^^Ibrmerly denied, but now g;rant, that by joining 
'ijands they might be stronger to destroy the third. 
"The Arians and Meletians joined against the 
Catholics ; the Catholics and Novatians joined 
gainst the Arians. Now if men would do that 
'for charity which they do for interest, it were hand- 
somer and more ingenuous; for that they do per- 
mit each other's disagreein^s for their own inte- 
iest's sake, convinces them of the lawfulness of the 
'<d)ing, or else the unlawfulness of their own proceed- 
ings ; and therefore it were better they would serve 
the ends of charity than of faction ; for then that 
^od end would hallow the proceeding and make 
,|t both more prudent and most pious, while it serves 
jtbe design of religious purposes. 



SECTION XXII. 

Thai particular Afe-n may communicate with Chttrcket 
of differmt Persuasions, and how far they may 



As for the duty of particular men in the question 
of communicating with churches of different per- 
suasions, it is to be regulated according to the laws 
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of thoBe churches ; for if they require no impiety or 
any thing unlawful as the condition of their com- 
munion, then they communicate with them as they 
are servante of Christ, as disciples of his doctriu^' 
and subjects to his laws; and the particular distin- 
guishing doctrine of his sect bath no influence of 
communication with him who, from another sect, i!(^ 
willing; to communicate with all the servants of 
their common Lord : for since no church of oae 
name is infallible, a wise man may have either til^ 
misfortune, or a reason, to believe of every one irf 
particular tha she errs in some article or other; 
either he cannot communicate with any, or dse' 
he may communicate with all that do not make IL 
sin or the profession of an error to be the con- 
dition of their communion. And therefore, W 
every particular church is bound to tolerate dis-' 
ag:reeing persons, in the senses and for the reasons 
above explicaled, so every particular person is 
bound to tolerate her ; that is, not to refuse her'' 
communion when lie may have it upon innoceot 
conditions. For what ia it to me if the Greet 
church denies procession of the third person from' 
the second, so she will give me the right hand of 
fellowship, (though I affirm it,) therefore because 
I profess the religion of Jesua Christ, and retain aH* 
matters of faith and necessity P But this thing'^ 
will scarce be reduced to practice, for few cfaurcbn 
that have framed bodies of confession and articles' 
will endure any person that is not of tbe same con- 
fession ; which is a plain demonstration that sucb 
bodies of confession and articles do much hurt, by 
becoming instruments of separating nnd dividine 
eommnnions, and making unnecessary or uncertAhi ' 
propositions a certain means of schism and disunion. 
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rBut then men would do well to consider whether 
or no such proceedings do not derive the guilt of 
Bchism upon them who least think it; and whether 
of the two is the schismatic, he that makes unneces- 
sary and (supposing the state of things] inconve- 
nient impositions, or he that disobeys them because 
he cannotj without doing violence to his conscience, 
believe them : he that parts communion because 
without sin be could not entertain it, or they that 
have made it necessary for him to separate, by re- 
quiring such conditions which to man are simply 
necessary, and to his particular are either sinful or 
impossible, 

^The sum of all is this ; there is no security in any 
thing or to any person, but in the pious and hearty 
endeavours of a good life; and neither sin nor 
error does impede it from producing its propor- 
tionate and intended effect ; because it is a direct 
delelery to sin, and an excuse to errors, by making 
them innocent, and therefore harmless. And, in- 
deed, this is the intendment and design of faith ; 
for (that we may join both ends of tliis discourse 
together} therefore certain articles are prescribed 
to us, and proimunded to our understanding, that 
so we might be supplied with instructions, with 
motives and engagements to incline and determine 
our wills lo the obedience of Christ. So that obe- 
dience is just so consequent to faith, as the acts of 
will are to the dictates of the understanding. Faith 
therefore being in order to obedience, and so far ex- 
cellent, as itself is a part of obedience or the pro- 
moter of it, or an engagement to it, it is evident 
that if obedience and a good life be secured upon 
the most reasonable and proper grounds of Chria- 
l tianity, that is, upon the apostles' creed, then faith 
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also is secured. Since whatsoever is beside thC 
duties, the order of a good life cannot be a part of 
faith, because upon faith a good life is buill ; all 
other articles, by not being necessary, are no othec; 
wise to be required but as they are to be obtaiae4 
and found out, that is, morally and fallibly, i 
humanly: it is fit all truths be promoted fairlj[ 
and properly, and yet but few articles prescribei^ 
magisterially, nor framed into symbols and bodied 
of confession ; least of all, af^er such composure^ 
should men proceed so furiously as to say aU difif 
agreeing, after such declarations, to be damnable 
for the future and capital for the present. Bt^ 
Ihis very thing is reason enough to make □ 
limited in their prescriptions, because it is i 
charitable in such suppositions to do so. 

But in the thing itself, because few kinds o 
errors are damnable, it is reasonable as few shoul4 
be capital ; and because every thing that is donm^ 
able in itself, and before God's judgment-seal, :' 
not discernible before men, (and questions dii 
putable are of this condition,) it ts also very rei 
sonable that fewer be capital than what are dai 
able, aiid that such questions should he peimitti 
to men to believe, because they must be left 1 
God to judge. It concerns all persons to see liiS^ 
they do their best to find out truth, and if theyd 
it is eertiun that let the error be never so danmabl% 
they shall escape the error or the misery of b 
damned for it. And if God will not be angry at a 
for being invincibly deceived, why should men t 
angry one at another P For he that b most dtspleaM 
at another man's error, may also be tempted in h 
own will,and as much deceived in his understanding 
for if he may fail in what he can choose, he n 
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also fail in what he cannot choose ; his understand- 
ing is no more secured than his will, nor his faith 
more than his obedience. It is his own fault if he 
Lt^ends God in either ; bot whatsoever is not to be 
[Avoided, as errors which are incident oftentimes 
Wen to the best and most inquisitive of men, are 
let offences against God, and therefore not to be 
mnished or restrained by men. But all such opi- 
which the public interests of the com- 
monwealth, and the foundation of faith, and a good 
i not concerned, are to be permitted freely : 
pXet every one be fully persuaded in his own 
I the doctrine of St. Paul, and that is 
ment and conclusion too ; and they were ex- 
ellent words which St. Ambrose said in attestation 
f this great truth : " The civil authority has no 
i5ght to interdict the liberty of speaking, nor the 
sacerdotal to prevent speaking what you think."* 

I end with a story which I find in the Jews' 
books: — When Abraham sat at his tent door, ac- 
cording to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, 
he espied an old nian stooping and leaning on his 
staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards 
him, who was an hundred years of nge ; he received 
him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, and 
caused htm to sit down; but observing that the old 
man eat and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing 
on his meat, asked him, why he did not worship 
the God of heaven ? The old man told him that 
he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged 
no other God ; at which answer Abraham grew so 
zealously angry, that be thrust the old man out of 
his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the 
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night and an unguarded condition. When the 
old man was gone> (rod called to Abraham, and 
asked him where the stranger was ? he replied, I 
thrust him away because he did not worship thee : 
God answered him, I have suffered him these hun- 
dred years^ although he dishonoured me, and 
couldst thou not endure him one night, when he 
gave thee no trouble P Upon this, saith the story, 
Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him 
hospitable entertainment and wise instruction : " Go 
thou and do likewise," and thy charity wiil be 
rewarded by the God of Abraham. 

"Ayiog i<rxvpoQ. 



THE END. 
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